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THESE are two fundamental ideas of Christianity which, in 
my opinion, are very commonly misconceived: Faith being 
regarded as something essentially intellectual, and Eternal 
Life as something to be realised only beyond the grave. 
Now in the currency of thought, as in that of commerce, we 
fnd ‘bad money driving out good,’ concepts—in which 
only the letter survives—being tendered as if they still 
retained the spirit which ‘giveth life.’ That a debasement 
of this sort has befallen these two connected verities in Jesus 
Christ’s teaching is what I shall now try to show. 

1. Let us begin by asking what it is, strictly speaking, 
that is ordinarily meant by faith. First and foremost, faith 
is not regarded as cognitive; but rather, primarily as just 
conative and eventually volitional. So much, I think, 
psychology warrants us to affirm, and we have no need here 
to enter into details; but it may be worth while to state 
dogmatically the main facts. Life from beginning to end is 
a striving for self-conservation and betterment. At first 
there is only the venture of a primitive trustfulness in trying 
open possibilities—a characteristic of developing life in all 
its stages, an instinct which precedes knowledge and is the 
chief means of acquiring and increasing it. Such is faith at 
the very outset of life. But gradually, as knowledge ad- 
vances, this instinctive trustfulness is supplemented by 
intelligent prevision till at length when the ‘ age of reason ’ 
is reached, definite ideals become ends, not peradventure, 
but through deliberate resolve. 

The highest of these ends, I think we may say, is that 
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which possesses ! the man who has a Christian’s faith ; for 
it is an ‘ enthusiasm ’ involving the greatest transformation 
—a transvaluation of all his values—that a human being can 
undergo. To estimate it, if we know nothing of it by direct 
experience, we ought—if we are open-minded—to judge of it 
by the lives and the language of those who, for themselves, 
do know the peace and strength which this ‘ new birth,’ as 
they well call it, has brought to them.? Impressive pictures 
might be drawn of what such men and women were in them- 
selves and of what they accomplished for the world. In 
contemplating such facts we ought not to forget that it was 
‘the full assurance of their faith’ in the indwelling presence 
-and power of the Divine Spirit to which both were unani- 
mously ascribed. There are honest men among us to whom 
the ideas about God in the Christian creeds are as truly 
anthropomorphic fictions as were the graven images of Him 
made by our heathen forefathers. Anthropomorphic doubt- 
less they both are—idols and ideas alike—though the former 
are merely childish, while the latter have been held to embody 
the flawless ideal of reason. But the lives and works of 
the saints who ‘ walked by faith not by sight ’ are not ideas 
but facts, and facts historically of the same order as those 
be mene by other noble yet less sublime ideals, facts such as 
nobody questions. The motives in the two cases are indeed 
very different : those of the one we may all understand, for 
they concern the seen and temporal; whereas those of the 
other do not ; and so are beyond belief to many, who remain 
without the pale in which they spring. We may indeed 
reasonably discredit certain secondary—and possibly even 
abnormal—accompaniments of religious faith in the past 
as well as now: such are called over-beliefs or Aberglaube, 
and are incidental to our inevitable anthropomorphism. 
But these are not the one thing essential, nor the source 
whence the new life is derived. Ignorance of that source is 
not a reason for denying this, the life which. flows from it. 
An analogy may perhaps here be helpful. Those born blind 

1 T use this expression advisedly, having in mind the Christian doctrine 
of grace, with which, however, it is beside my purpose here to deal. 

2 To them, we must remember, this ‘ regeneration’ is not a metaphor 
but a veritable fact. ‘‘ Old things have passed away . . . all things have 
become new.” Like the metamorphosis of the crawling caterpillar into 
the perfect insect with wings, “‘ behold ! it is a new creation ’’—the highest 
phase of creative evolution that we know. I have dwelt at length on this 
point elsewhere, and would now only urge that nothing less is an adequate 


description of what this ‘new birth’ means and the position it has in 
the scale of life. 
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do not doubt what vision enables us to know and to do; 
nor, though they are themselves unable to conceive what 
this sense they lack can be, they do not for a moment question 
that we have it. Such in regard to Christian faith, I think, 
should be the position of the agnostic. He does not know 
what it is, and cannot account for what it enables those whom 
it possesses to do; and yet their lives, in fact, are there as 
its fruit. And, though this is not the time to urge it, those 
lives are perhaps the chief among the evidences for Chris- 
tianity. It was, however, one that Paley ignored altogether. 

2. We come now to the Christian idea of eternal life. 
We cannot here set out from facts: the question we have to 
consider is largely one of documentary evidence. It is beset, 
no doubt, with collateral difficulties, and to these we shall 
have to refer presently; but in dealing with the main 
question we may be brief. If we start from the sayings 
of Jesus in the synoptic gospels, the words ‘ eternal life,’ 
which occur but five times, may seem to refer only to a life 
to come which may be gained or lost. The phrase ‘ Kingdom 
of Heaven,’ or ‘Kingdom of God,’ however, is frequent ; 
and this Kingdom is continually described as present now, 
wherever the new life of faith has begun ; though it is present 
only as the seed and promise of what “‘ the full corn in the 
ear” will be; and this Kingdom is identified with eternal 
life (cf. Mark x. 17-25). When, however, we turn to the 
fourth gospel, and to the Pauline and Johannine epistles, 
it is the present possession of this life by all who love God, 
far more than its future fruition, that is asserted and reiterated 
in the plainest terms. But there is no need for me to refer 
in detail to this evidence : it has been already exhibited fully 
by recent writers:! one or two citations then will here 
suffice. According to the Evangelist, personal acquaintance 
with God (yvéors)—called in later times, ‘ God-consciousness ’ 
—is already eternal life (John xvii. 3); and hereafter, accord- 
ing to John the Apostle, when we shall see Him as He is, we 
know that we shall be like Him (1 John iii. 2). As to St Paul 
—the contrast which he draws, in his epistle to the Romans, 
between the old life and the new would lose all its point if 
both alike did not belong to persons living in the present 
world; and it is this new life that he calls ‘ eternal’ (Rom. 
Vi. 22, 28). St Paul, too, recognised that this eternal life is 


1 Cf. E. Caird, The Evolution of Religion, 1898, vol. ii. pp. 146, 169 ff., 
241 ff.; F. von Hiigel, Eternal Life, a Study, 1912, chap. v.; Dean Inge, 
Outspoken Essays (2nd series), 1922, pp. 88 ff.; and especially J. Oman, 
Grace and Personality, 2nd ed., 1919, pt. iii. chap. viii. 
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one of development and progress. ‘“* For now we see in a 
mirror, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; 
but then shall I know fully ” (1 Cor. xiii. 12). In short, we 
miss the meaning of ‘ eternal’ in the New Testament, if we 
associate it with time at all, and especially if we interpret 
it as referring simply to a future life everlasting. The one 
sure way to have eternal life ‘more abundantly ’ hereafter 
is to have it actually now; and the Christian view—whether 
it be true or not—is and always has been that, as Jesus 
taught, the soul possessed by Christian faith already has 
eternal life and is a member of the Kingdom of God—a 
realm of ends higher than that of Nature or of Mind as the 
natural sciences and psychology describe them. 

8. But is there verily any such Kingdom of God : is that 
not a purely mystical idea, lacking altogether in objectivity ? 
In that case it would be idle to talk further about Christian 
ideas at all. This question then is one which we cannot 
entirely ignore: yet to attempt a full discussion of it now 
is impossible. I must try to put a few main points briefly, 
though it will be hard to be concise and at the same time 
clear. The difficulty lies here. When we trust and love 
our fellow-man, we know him as a person distinct from our- 
selves: we are individuated from each other by our bodies. 
But how, when we talk of trusting and loving God? “The 
long-standing inability to distinguish between the characters 
of an experience as a temporal inner state and the characters 
of its object has cost religion much,” a recent writer has 
said.! It has certainly cost the philosophy of religion much. 
Volumes have been written in our time on the psychology 
of religious experience, but few, if any of them, have held 
fast to what, as I think, is fundamental to any experience at 
all—the duality of subject and object. It is from this that 
we must start. Whenever we talk of experience we imply 
(1) a subject aware of an object then and there present and 
confronting it, whereby (2) it is affected, and to which (3) 
it actively responds. In no case can such immediate experi- 
ence be shared by another; and as to the experient himself, 
all he can say is that the object is ‘ given’ to him, and 
does not emanate from him. On the other hand, he never 
confounds it either with the feeling it has occasioned or 
with the reaction to which this feeling leads. In a word, 
subject and object, though always related in every experience, 
are also always distinct. 

1 W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 1912, 
858. 
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Our experience, however, does not stop at this private, 
immediate, or sensory level. It advances to some acquaint- 
ance and intercourse with our fellow-men as soon as we begin 
to interpret their behaviour in terms of our own. In this 
way mankind has attained to a certain steadily increasing 
sympathetic rapport between one man and another. But 
this mutual understanding and co-operation, though it is 
physically mediated, cannot be physically explained; and 
the further our advance on this higher or intellectual level, 
the more obvious its physical inexplicability becomes. And, 
in fact, instruments or means never explain the ends which 
they subserve. This new level of experience has also been 
called trans-subjective, since it is no longer exclusively 
private and immediate, but enables the individual subject 
to participate in a common intellectual world. Of this world 
the lowest or sensory level of experience gives no hint, and 
the lower animals never get so far. And yet it is there. 
Then, may there not also be a yet higher—we may call it 
a spiritual—world which intellect alone cannot discern ? 
Nevertheless, we may have hints of it from other sides of our 
being, for intellect is neither the only nor the highest of 
human ‘ faculties.’ And surely we find such hints—truths 
that wake to perish never, noble deeds long done that never 
die, things of beauty that are a joy for ever! All these have 
a meaning and value for us, which are quite beyond the 
purview of science.? Yet none the less they too are there, 
and we have come to call them ‘the true, the beautiful, 
and the good ’—eternal values, for they are not temporal 
events. And again, the intelligence which enables us to 
express this appreciation does not explain it, and is not its 
source. 

And now what are we to say of religion, for it also belongs 
to this domain? At first, merely a vague sense of a ‘ some- 
thing beyond’ and a feeling of helpless dependence—and 
this much is found among men everywhere *—at length 
religion culminates in the Christian’s faith in an indwelling 
presence, source of the new life of peace and power—an ex- 
perience without any sense of vagueness or isolation. The 
‘something beyond,’ the ‘not ourselves’ has become for 
him a Divine Personality ; anthropomorphically so regarded 


1 This is a point of vital importance, which naturalistic thinkers con- 
stantly overlook. 

2 Cf. W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God, 1918, pp. 286 ff. 

3 oe" B. Pratt on ‘Mana’ in The Religious Consciousness, 1918, 
pp. 286 ff. 
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indeed, for we can none of us understand what a person 
neither finite nor changeable can be. But a personality 
appreciative of the eternal values is the highest that we 
know, and we can hardly suppose that the Divine Person- 
ality, of whose presence the genuine Christian is assured—if 
it is anything at all—is not something higher and not some- 
thing lower than this. But that it must be something and 
a something beyond himself is evidenced already by the 
childish anthropomorphisms of the savage which the Christian 
has outgrown. It is the object of his faith, and of its supreme 
reality he is convinced by the love which it awakens and the 
new life which it imparts. At the same time, it is not an 
object mediated by the senses or by thought. As to the 
senses, he may say with Tennyson: “ It is closer to us than 
breathing and nearer than hands and feet.” As to thought, 
he may say with Kant that reason leaves room for faith 
and postulates the idea of God; though it cannot prove 
that He exists. On the whole, we are led even as psycho- 
logists to the Greeco-Pauline doctrine of the threefold nature 
of man as body, soul, and spirit. It is at the last or highest 
level that we all find the eternal values, and that the Chris- 
tian’s faith finds God, and enjoys already ‘ the peace which 
— all understanding,’ the beginning of eternal life. 
t is true that all this is beyond the reach of the ‘ natural 
man.’ But that no more proves its unreality than the 
inability of the brute to reach to our common intellectual 
world is any argument for denying the reality of that. 


I may now pass to my contention that in the course of 
time the inspiring ideas of primitive Christianity have been 
supplanted or overlaid by others altogether lacking in their 
religious value or their power to ‘ overcome the world.’ 

4, First, as to Christian faith—wherein lay this power to 
overcome the world? In that ‘ enthusiasm of humanity,’ 
it is replied, that love for mankind which animated Jesus 
and was by his example so conspicuously quickened and 
deepened in his immediate followers. It was a matter of 
character and life, i.e. of the whole personality, not merely 
of cognition or intellectual belief. Unhappily, it soon became 
only too easy to attack the over-beliefs which gathered round 
it and to ignore the living faith even when that was there. 
This line the agnostic has adopted, and, as I have said, it 
was an easy one. It was provided for him by the course of 
events in the history of Christianity, by the development of 
its doctrines, and by its ritual and its ecclesiastical polity. 
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Compare Christendom as we see it to-day with what 
Christianity was when its founder, surrounded by a little 
band of disciples, was followed by crowds who adored his 
presence and heard him gladly: must we not confess that 
the living spring of new life in its purest and simplest form 
—the noumenal reality, if I may so say—is now obscured, 
nay, half-smothered, by what we may call phenomenal 
accretions ? The evolution of Christendom, as of all things 
with which men have to do, has not been orthogenetic. 
Though I am at present Ly my to discuss its deviations 
and back-slidings, I do not forget that it has, nevertheless, 
advanced civilisation on the whole far beyond its level at 
the beginning of our era. But merely to enumerate the many 
untoward circumstances which have delayed its progress, 
or the many conflicting doctrines that have perturbed its 
peace, is beyond my competence and our present limits. 
Still to help in establishing my case, I should like to refer 
to one or two points under the several heads just mentioned. 
It will be best to begin with the ‘ winds of doctrine.’ 
Already before the New Testament canon was closed, 
philosophical ideas were mingled with the simple teaching 
of Jesus as recorded in the synoptic gospels. There is, 
for example, nothing in these of the Pauline antitheses 
between the first and the last Adam, or of an incarnate Logos 
akin to that of the Alexandrian Jew, Philo, a contemporary 
of Jesus himself. In these there were doubtless elements 
of genuine development. But through the same channels 
came also the so-called heresies and consequent schisms 
associated with such terms as Gnosticism, Manichaeism, 
Arianism, Pelagianism, etc., etc.—some eighty were 
enumerated by Augustine. Whereas Jesus had simply 
bidden his disciples to go into all the world and preach 
his gospel to the whole creation, so letting their light shine 
before men, that seeing their good works, they might glorify 
their Father in Heaven—what do we find as the salient 
characteristic of the history of doctrine during the first four 
centuries of our so-called Christian era? As one Church 
historian relates : ‘‘ Under the sons of Constantine, Christian 
bishops in numberless synods cursed one another, turn 
by turn,” ‘“‘ denying to each other,” as another has said, 
“the name of Christian, and even the hope of salvation.” 
Even in our day the so-called creed of Athanasius consigni 
Arians to everlasting perdition is still ordered to be said 
or sung in the Established Church. But it will be convenient 
at this point to turn for a while to the course of events in 
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the world outside, which enables us to account further for 
the debasement of religious faith. 

The decline and fall of the Roman Empire brought the 
invading barbarian hordes within the pale of Christendom. 
Unlike the Greek and Latin converts, they were intellectual 
babes without ideas to amalgamate with, and perhaps to 
obscure, the new Light presented to them. And if we may 
judge, for example, by what is known of the character of 
Ulfilas, the great missionary to the Goths, it was that 
‘Light ’ which converted them, not his Arian creed which 
then, and for centuries after, was rending the Churches. 
And we may say, too, that it was not the controversial zeal 
of St Athanasius, but his personal piety and Christian life 
which secured for him in his many exiles the unshaken 
devotion of all classes, even when a high price was set upon 
his head. For, as I have said, in those dark ages the con- 
flicting dogmas of Greek and Roman Christianity were too 
unintelligible to give rise to ‘ diversity of opinion on curious 
points "—to use the language of the Prayer-book: all such 
dogmas alike were then mysteries beyond the laity’s concern. 
They could feel the superiority to their uncouth deities of 
war and thunder, not of a god whose unique attribute was 
omnipotence—that alone is far from an alluring attribute — 
but of One who was their Heavenly Father, who out of love 
sent his Son to save the world. They could appreciate the 
parables of Jesus about the — son and the good 
Samaritan ; and in the life and works of the messengers he 
sent to them they saw the manifestation of his spirit and 
came to put their trust in him. If, however, as time went 
on, here and there one did chance to inquire, he would be 
told, as he is often told still, that ‘‘ the intellectual duty of 
a Christian is to resist the natural tendency of his reason and 
believe what he is told.” 2 


But things did not stop here. Initiatory rites and 
sacrificial offerings conducted by priests specially ordained 
for the purpose were features common to most forms of 
religion, and Christianity was not altogether an exception. 
The observance of two ‘sacraments’ Jesus enjoined upon 


1 The phrase, Almighty God, so frequent in the Old Testament, never 
occurs in the New, save once in a quotation from the Old (1 Cor. xi. 18), 
and in the Apocalypse. In the English Prayer-book it is almost invariable. 
References to such ‘worship’ as mere power evokes, again, are never 
applied to the Christian’s spiritual devotion to the Heavenly Father. 

2 Father Knox as quoted in an article, “‘ Spiritual Evolution,” H1sBERtT 
JOURNAL, Jan. 1924, p. 322. 
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his followers. How far he intended that these should be 
administered by persons specially ‘consecrated’ is a ques- 
tion on which commentators still differ. One thing, I think, 
is certain: there was nothing strictly sacerdotal in primitive 
Christianity, and the Apostles were never called priests. 
Some organisation there must be in every community: the 
appointment of deacons, as described in the Acts of the 
Apostles, was due to this. But the rise which occurred later 
of a so-called ‘ hierarchy,’ 7.e. orders of men ceremoniously 
set apart, and, therefore, to be revered as holy, men who 
were entitled as His vicars on earth to intervene between 
their heavenly Father and the rest of their brethren, from 
whom, as so-called laymen, they differentiated themselves 
—this, I cannot refrain from saying, has always struck me as 
the first and most serious rift that befell the Christian ideal 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. No doubt these soi-disant 
priests in the early days of persecution were for the most part 
sincere, devout, and earnest men, who helped rather than 
hindered their brethren in leading Christlike lives. But it 
was far otherwise when persecutions ceased. For the decline 
did not stop with the rise of sacerdotalism. 

A further lapse from the ideal of Jesus very soon fol- 
lowed. In the fourth century the civil power exchanged its 
ineffectual persecution, for a political alliance, when that 
worldly but wily despot, Constantine the Great, professed 
to have been suddenly converted by the miraculous vision 
of a flaming cross. Thus it came about that, in place of 
rendering unto Cesar only the things that were Cesar’s, 
things that were God’s were likewise rendered to Cesar as 
well. And it was as emperor that Constantine, who was 
not yet even baptised, summoned and largely controlled the 
great Council of Nicaea.1 This second great lapse would have 
been impossible but for the first. An alliance between two 
merely human polities might well be to the advantage of 
both. But if such a proposal, to serve two masters—as if 
to be sure of the best in both worlds—had been made to the 
primitive Church, it would have been met by the admonition 
of St Paul to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Be not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers, for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
iniquity ? or what communion hath light with darkness ? 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial (or Anti-christ) ? ” 
These very words were, in fact, afterwards appealed to—when 


1 And according to the Articles of Religion of our ‘ Established 
Church,’ it is still enacted that “‘ General Councils may not be gathered 
together without the commandment and will of Princes,” Art. xxi. 

Vou. X XIIL.—No. 2. 
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the mischief was done—by the reformers who were striving 
to remedy it. 

Owing to one or other of these two defections from the 
Christian ideal, some of the earliest schisms had arisen—the 
Novatian and Donatist, for instance: in this connection 
Tertullian’s question, Quid est imperatori cum ecclesia? will 
occur to many. And almost all the schisms after the fourth 
century might be characterised as revolts against this 
secularisation of the Church. As such they were persecuted 
by ecclesiastical authority as ruthlessly as the primitive 
Christians had been persecuted by the pagan emperors, 
Decius and Diocletian—to say nothing of the addition of 
excommunication, the most terrible weapon of oppression 
ever devised. Among these so-called heretics nevertheless 
were the Albigenses, known as bons chrétiens, a title still 
more deserved by the Waldenses, who shared some of their 
tenets and the same heartless persecution. Following these 
were the Lollards, the Hussites, and the Moravian Brethren, 
to whom John Wesley attributed his conversion—all alike 
striving to revive the living faith of the primitive Church, 
their very persecutions testifying how completely it had 
been lost. Last of all—unless we take account of our own 
Nonconformists and the disabilities to which they were long 
subject—there came the great protest of Martin Luther and 
the happy, though still imperfect, Reformation, embracing 
half of Europe, which followed in its train. I do not propose 
to enlarge on ‘the luxury, simony, and cruelty’ that put 
the Christian name to open shame during all this time, nor 
to describe in detail what ‘the plain man’s religion in the 
Middle Ages’ came to be.1' The central defect of that was 
the debased idea of the eternal life which Jesus and his 
apostles had preached. To this, then, we may now pass. 

5. This eternal life, as I have already said, came to be 
regarded as a state that only begins after death; and it is 
too commonly so regarded still. Accordingly repentance, 
even in articulo mortis, was, and is, held sufficient to secure 
it. Hence perhaps the supplication in the Anglican litany 
to be delivered from sudden death. Hence, at any rate, the 
practice said to prevail among Sicilian peasants of praying 
in the name of “ the holy gallows-birds,” 2 7.e. criminals who, 
having confessed their crime and been absolved by a priest, 
were, nevertheless, launched forthwith into the next world 

1 Cf. G. G. Coulton’s Medieval Studies, No. 18 (1916), and HrsBeRt 


JouRNAL, Vol. XIV. pp. 592 ff. 
2 Cf. G. G. Coulton, op. cit. 
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by the public executioner on account of it. And surely such 
a practice was logical enough, if we are to believe that baptised 
persons, whatever their lives may have been, who on their 
death-bed make ‘ a special confession of their sins,’ are to be 
‘absolved from all their sins ’ by the priest in virtue of ‘ the 
authority committed to him.’! Not how a man lived, but 
how he died, thus naturally came to be the supremely impor- 
tant thing: so far, all was well that ended well.? But 
poenitantia sera raro vera; and, in fact, the worthlessness of 
such tardy repentance has long been a by-word: ‘‘ When the 
devil is sick the devil a monk would be, when the devil gets 
well, the devil a monk is he.” 2 Even with those who believe 
themselves to have repented by times, who regularly ‘ say 
their prayers,’ go to church, and keep the ten commandments, 
their main religious concern is the safety of their own souls. 
So they sing : 
When I can read my title clear 


To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear, etc. 


*Tis a point I long to know, 
Oft it causes anxious doubt, 

Do I love the Lord or no ? 

Am I his or am I not ? 


‘Anxious inquirers’ of this self-centred sort are never 
found among those truly regenerated by Christian faith and 
animated throughout their daily lives by the Christian 
spirit. It was neither the hope of heaven nor the fear of 
hell that led them to love their heavenly Father. Love 
does not, nay cannot, spring from prudential motives, let 
them be what they may. Moreover, faith and love here go 
together and no one can trust God and not love Him, or 
love Him and not trust Him. 

6. But the profession of a creed is a poor substitute for 
the living faith of the New Testament; and a baptismal 
certificate to start with and priestly absolution on your 
death-bed are anything but a clear title to the fruition of 
eternal life as there understood. Yet, I ask again, are there 
not thousands of professing Christians who are content with 


1 Cf. the Anglican ‘ Order for the Visitation of the Sick.’ 

2 To be sure, according to the Church of Rome, there must be some 
halt in purgatory, but this could be shortened if the saying of masses on 
their behalf were paid for by their friends ! 

3 In the Middle Ages to become a monk was to be converted and to lead 
the vita religiosa. 
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this ? Can we then say that religiously we have emerged 
from the Dark Ages? In fact, though we have had one 
religious reformation, many earnest men of our time have 
felt or are feeling that there is a crying need of another, 
and one more thorough. I can now refer only to very few. 
Even John Morley discussing religious conformity spoke 
of ‘“‘ some prophet to come who should unite sublime depth 
of feeling and lofty purity of life with strong intellectual 
grasp”; but whose gospel, he thought, could “ hardly be 
other than an expansion, a development, a re-adaptation 
of all the moral and spiritual truth that lay hidden under 
the worn-out forms.” ! Again, F. H. Bradley, acclaimed, till 
his lamented death a few weeks ago, as the doyen of British 
philosophy, has said: “ There is a need, and there is even 
a certain demand, for a new religion. We want a creed to 
recognise and justify in due proportion all human interests, 
and at the same time to supply the intellect with what it 
can hold with confidence. Whether we shall get this new 
religion, and if so, how, whether by modification of what 
exists or in some other way, I am unable,” he says, “to 
surmise.” 2 And a brave thinker still among us has said: 
“The future will show whether civilisation, as we know it, 
can be mended or must be ended. The times seem ripe for 
a new birth of religion and spiritual life, which may remould 
society as no less potent force would have the strength to 
do.” But what is wanted, I think, is not a new religion. 
‘“* Let the human mind expand as much as it will,” Goethe 
has somewhere said, “‘ beyond the grandeur and moral 
elevation of Christianity, as it sparkles and shines in the 
Gospels, beyond that, the human mind will not advance.” 4 
I would say, need not advance; agreeing here with Martineau, 
“that Christianity, understood as the personal religion of 
Jesus Christ, stands clear of all perishable elements, and 
realises the true relation between man and God.” 5 But, 
speaking as one who may be regarded as an outsider, I am 
amazed at the growing disparity between that Christianity 
and the Christendom of to-day. This seems to me, I confess, 
too much like salt that has lost its savour, or leaven that has 
no longer the power to raise. I can see no hope of amend- 


1 On Compromise, 2nd ed., 1877, pp. 124 ff. 

2 Truth and Reality, 1914, p. 446. 

3 Dean Inge, Outspoken Essays, 2nd series, 1922, p. 258. 

4 Quoted without a reference by Harnack in What is Christianity, 
Eng. trans., 1904, p. 4. 

5 The Seat of Authority in Religion, 1890, p. 651. 
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ment without more earnest courage and more intellectual 
honesty than the leaders of religious thought in our day 
far too often display. ‘* The Christian religion,’’ as Harnack 
has truly said, “‘is a sublime and simple thing; it means 
one thing and one thing only: eternal life in the midst of 
time, by the strength and under the eyes of God.” ! But 
nowadays it appears bedecked ‘ with gold, silver, and costly 
stones,’ the venal offerings of the worldly wise, or fenced in 
by ‘ wood, hay, and stubble,’ the erections of centuries of 
misguided dogmatism and superstition. By such various 
accretions its own inherent simplicity, sublimity, and power 
are eclipsed till now large numbers, instead of being attracted 
to it, are either indifferent or perplexed; and some are even 
repelled. Yet never, I believe, has a Christlike life failed 
to attract the unsophisticated and open-minded. This is 
the light the world still wants; and there is no substitute 
for it, be it dogma or hierarchy or state patronage. More 
than twenty years ago I ventured to say in a society consist- 
ing of bishops and statesmen, philosophers and men of 
science: ‘* In so far as he lets his light shine and men see his 
good works, the religious man affords practical evidence of 
the worth of his faith. With enough of such light the survival 
of faith would be sure.” And before writing this paper I 
came across a letter in the Times of 13th September 1924, 
from which I cannot forbear to quote. ‘“‘ We cannot too 
often remind ourselves,” the writer says, “that the force 
by which Christianity is most surely propagated is an 
individual life. When we have seen with our own eyes the 
loveliness of but one life guided by Christian values, we know 
what is meant by ‘ the beauty and winsomeness of Christ.’ ”’ 
This is the practical outcome of all I have now been trying 
to say.” 


Postscript.—I am told that I shall be expected to say some- 
thing positive concerning a future life. I have deliberately 
refrained from so doing. The one experience which we all 
lack is that of passing through ‘ the valley of the shadow of 
death.’ Vague analogies and dim surmises as to what may 
lie beyond it are then surely worthless so long as we have no 
empirical evidence that there is anything beyond at all. But 
an assurance—absolutely ‘abolishing death and bringing life 
and incorruption to light ’"—Christian faith is said to give to 

1 Op. cit., p. 8. 

* An Address to the Cambridge Theological Society delivered 27th 
November 1924. 
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those who love God, those who live and work that His will 
may be done on earth as it is in heaven. This assurance, 
however, does not lift the veil dividing these two states of 
the divine Kingdom: “it is not yet manifest what we shall 
be,” is and has always been the confession of Christian faith. 
And this lack of knowledge has its advantage in more 
effectively confining our practical interests to this present 
world in which alone we are able to work.! For all that, the 
true Christian has no misgivings. Eternal life in God is, as 
I have urged, two-sided ; and as St Augustine has somewhere 
said, ‘‘ What does not perish for God cannot perish for itself.” 
To regard this life, then, not as intrinsically valuable in itself, 
but as merely a means to some final perfection ever beyond 
and yet ceaselessly to be pursued, would—it seems to me— 
reduce eternal life for God and man alike to nothing better 


than an endless mirage.” 
JAMES WARD. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Cf. further on the moral importance of this point, Kant’s Critique 
of Practical Reason, II, ii. section 9, Abbott’s translation, pp. 244-246. 

2 Cf. The Realm of Ends, 1911 and later, pp. 475 f.; F. H. Bradley, 
Truth and Reality, 1914, p. 439. 
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OUR DEBT TO THE ANCIENT WISDOM 
OF INDIA. 


II. NIRVANA. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


In the paper on this theme which appeared in the October 
(1924) number of the H1sBERT JouRNAL I tried to show that 
we owe to the “ Ancient Wisdom ” of India a noble idealistic 
philosophy which was informally set forth in the Upanishads 
and found its chief practical exponent in Buddha. A brief 
survey of the leading features of Buddha’s teaching has 
prepared the way for a consideration of the meaning of 
Nirvana (the goal of Buddhist aspiration and endeavour), 
and for an attempt to estimate the influence of Buddha— 
and, through Buddha, of the ‘“ Ancient Wisdom ’’—on the 
moral and spiritual development of mankind. 

Let us go back to the monk who had earned his release 
from the whirlpool of rebirth. The course of seh by 
which he had earned his release must have purified his 
heart ; and purity of heart must have given him clarity of 
vision. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” In the quiet of monastic seclusion his spirit might 
well lie open to impressions from a higher plane of being 
than that on which his earth lives had been passed ; and in 
the influx of such impressions he would have a foretaste of 
the bliss of Nirvana. In any case he would now know, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, what was phantasmal and 
what was real. To some of us such knowledge sometimes 
comes in flashes. With him it would be an inward illumina- 


tion which would abide with him undimmed until he passed 

away. 

_ Yet the life of monastic seclusion, as Buddha conceived 

it, was not one of complete detachment from the work-a-day 
207 
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world. No binding vows were taken by those who entered 
the monasteries. They might leave in a week or a month 
or a year, or they might stay there till they died. This was 
a wise provision, for those who adopted the monastic life 
were sure to be actuated by various motives; and there 
would be some among them who believed in all sincerity 
that they had entered the ante-room of Nirvana, but found, 
as the years passed, that they had mistaken their vocation 
and that their day of final liberation was still far away. 
Others would come in for awhile while quite young, as 
thousands do to-day in Burma and Siam, partly in order to 
continue their education, partly in order to receive their 
earliest initiation into the spiritual life. This constant influx 
into the monasteries, with the corresponding reflux from 
them, would keep even the more permanent inmates in 
touch with the outer world. The Tathagata himself, the 
Saint, the Perfect One, would be able to minister to the 
spiritual needs of men who would return—many of them—to 
the world which they had quitted, carrying with them the 
—- which they had derived from his teaching and 
is life. 

When the last of the earth ties has been broken, the 
departed spirit enters Nirvana. What is Nirvana? A 
generation ago the West had a ready answer to this question. 
Nirvana was another name for annihilation. Of late years 
a truer and more rational interpretation of the word has 
begun to dawn upon the minds of the Western students of 
Indian thought. But the old delusion dies hard. The 
writer on India in the Nations of To-day series begins his 
work with a brief sketch of Indian history, in the course of 
which he identifies the Nirvana of Buddhist doctrine with 
‘“‘an eternity of nothingness.” I take it that the author of 
this grotesque misstatement had made no independent study 
of Buddhism, but had approached it from the standpoint of 
the ‘“‘ man in the street,’’ who still believes, if he takes any 
interest in the matter, that Buddha denied the existence of 
God, denied the reality of the soul, and promised men 
annihilation as the reward of a virtuous life.? 

It is easy to see how this misconception of the meaning 
of Nirvana established itself in the West. On one vital 
point Buddha’s teaching has been misinterpreted even by 
his own followers. Because he denied the reality of the 

1 It is not only the “‘ man in the street ” who believes this. Sir J. G. 


Frazer identifies ‘* salvation,” as Buddha conceived it, with “ annihilation.” 
See The Golden Bough, abridged edition, p. 861. 
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individual self, so far as it is content with its own indi- 
viduality, he is supposed to have denied the reality of the 
self as such, and he has been credited, in some quarters at 
least, with all the logical consequences of that denial. This 
is the penalty which he has had to pay for his agnostic 
silence. And if among his own followers there has always 
been misunderstanding on this vital point, can we wonder 
that in the West, where the traditional conception of the 
self is static rather than dynamic, the prevalent view of 
Buddha’s teaching is that he denied the reality of the soul 
and bade men look forward to an “ eternity of nothingness ” 
as the goal of the Path into which he led them ? 

But if Nirvana is not an eternity of nothingness, what is 
it? The word means going out, extinction. What is it that 
is extinguished ? Not the flame of life, but the smouldering 
fires of earth-born desire. When Nirvana has been won the 
desire, or group of desires, which attached the soul to earth 
and drew it back again and again into the whirlpool of rebirth, 
has been fully ian finally extinguished. In other words, a 
long and arduous stage in the pilgrimage of the soul has 
ended, and a new stage has begun. We may say, then, that 
to enter Nirvana is to pass into the new order of things, 
whatever that may be, which awaits the soul when the last of 
its earth-lives is over. What that new order of things may 
be, we do not know. Buddha did well to keep silence about 
it. Its mysteries and its glories can no more be realised by 
the ordinary dweller on earth, than can the mysteries and 
the glories of colour be realised by one who was born blind, 
or the mysteries and the glories of sound by one who was 
born deaf. But whatever it may be, we may be sure that 
it is a higher and purer state of existence than that which 
we are now passing through. The soul has climbed to a 
higher rung in the ladder of spiritual evolution. It is a stage 
nearer to its ideal goal, the goal of oneness with the Brahman, 
the spirit of God. 

Professor Radhakrishnan is right in affiliating the 
ethical teaching of Buddha to the spiritual idealism of the 
Upanishads, our debt to the Upanishads is incalculably great. 
(When I use the word our, I am thinking for the moment of 
the world at large rather than of the West.) Half the human 
race lives in Eastern Asia; and after the death of Buddha 
that half of the human race came by degrees under the 
influence of his teaching. 

In India itself, in spite of its apparent failure, Buddhism 
accomplished a great and beneficent work. ‘‘ Buddha,” 
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say the authors of the article on “ India” in the 11th Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘‘ never ousted Brahmanism 
from any large part of India. The two systems coexisted as 
popular religions during more than a thousand years (250 B.c. 
to about 800 A.D.) and modern Hinduism is the joint product 
of both. . . . In India the influence of Buddhism has sur- 
vived its separate existence: it supplied a basis upon which 
Brahmanism finally developed from the creed of a caste 
into the religion of the people. The noblest survivals of 
Buddhism in India are to be found not among any peculiar 
body, but in the religion of the people; in that principle of 
the brotherhood of man, with the re-assertion of which each 
new revival of Hinduism starts; in the asylum which the 
great Hindu sects afford to women who have fallen victims 
to caste rules, to the widow and the outcast ; in the gentle- 
ness and charity to all men which takes the place of a 
poor-law in India and gives a high significance to the half- 
satirical title of the ‘ mild’ Hindu.” 

But it was outside the land of its birth that Buddhism 
won its greatest triumphs. Asoka, the Indian Emperor who 
was converted to Buddhism—a change of outlook which 
transformed a ruthless conqueror into one of the most large- 
hearted and large-minded of rulers—was one of the chief 
instruments in the diffusion of the Buddhist gospel beyond 
the confines of India. It was as the gospel of pity and mercy 
and loving-kindness that Buddha’s message to the world 
appealed to him ; and it was as the gospel of pity and mercy 
and loving-kindness that it overspread the Far East. In the 
course of its diffusion the deeper spiritual implications of 
Buddha’s teaching were too often lost sight of, partly because 
of the misinterpretation of his attitude towards the soul, 
which I have already referred to, partly because the crudely 
animistic beliefs of the more backward peoples sprang up 
like the thorns in the parable and choked the seeds of 
spiritual idealism which are implicit in Buddha’s scheme of 
life. But as a gospel of pity and mercy and loving-kind- 
ness, and as a vehicle for the transmission of refining and 
civilising influences, such as those of manners and literature 
and art, Buddhism did wonders for the lands which it over- 
spread. Instances of its beneficent action are innumerable, 
action which ranged, in respect of its scale, from the trans- 
formation of a whole people to a change in the direction of 
an individual life. I will content myself with giving one 
of these. After describing in some detail (in his Book of 
Travels) the various charities of the great Mongol Emperor, 
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Kublai Khan, Marco Polo goes on to say: ‘‘ You should 
know that the Tartars, before they were converted to the 
religion of the Idolaters [%.e. Buddhists] never practised 
oe Indeed, when any poor man begged of them 
they would tell him, ‘Go with God’s curse, for if He loved 
you as He loves me, He would have provided for you.’ But 
the sages of the Idolaters, and especially the Bacsis [i.e. 
religious devotees] mentioned before, told the Great Khan 
that it was a good work to provide for the poor, and that his 
idols would be greatly pleased if he did so. And since then 
he has taken to do for the poor as much as you have heard.” 
After the lapse of seventeen centuries, the gospel of Buddha 
had penetrated to the heart of Continental Asia, and, along 
with much that was grotesque and debased and otherwise 
unworthy of its author, had delivered its message of pity 
and mercy and loving-kindness. And the greatest of earthly 
kings had recognised the authoritativeness of that message 
and obeyed its command. 

And what of the West? Does it owe nothing to the 
Ancient Wisdom of India? I think it owes more than it is 
willing to admit. We are ready enough to acknowledge our 
debt to the thinkers of Greece. But what .is a direct debt 
to them may well be, in part at least, an indirect debt to 
the Upanishads and Buddha. Pythagoreanism, with its 
doctrine of metempsychosis, its practice of vegetarianism, 
and the quasi-monasticism of its Brotherhood, savours so 
strongly of Indian influences that it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that when (as is highly probable) Pythagoras 
visited Egypt, he drank there at a well which had received 
an influx of Indian thought. In the year 525 B.c. Cambyses, 
the Persian monarch, conquered Egypt. A few years later 
his successor, Darius, annexed North-West India. The kings 
of Persia were great road-makers; and ideas travel along 
roads, as well as merchandise and men. It is possible, there- 
fore, to say the least, that before Egypt and North-West 
India had been incorporated in the Persian Empire, inter- 
course between the two countries had been carried on 
through the medium of that Empire—the intercourse of ideas 
as well as the intercourse of trade. And it is more than 
possible—it is probable and almost certain—that intercourse 
between the two countries was carried on in those days along 
the highway of the sea, a highway of which the Egyptians, 
being a maritime people, must have made free use. If 
Pythagoras owed anything to India, and if Mr F. M. Corn- 
ford, in his work on Greek Religious Thought, is right in regard- 
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ing Plato “‘ as the successor of Pythagoras and the inheritor 
of the mystical tradition in Greek religion,’ responsibility 
for the debt which Pythagoras contracted has been passed 
on to us. ‘“‘ The mystical tradition,” says Mr Cornford, 
‘asserts the unity of all life—divine, human, animal—and 
accordingly denies that there is any gulf fixed between the 
nature of the gods and the nature of man.” This is the 
teaching of the Upanishads. Mr Cornford, like most 
Hellenists, ignores Indian philosophy. He traces the 
mystical tradition in Greek thought back to the cult of 
Dionysus, which was revived in the sixth century B.c. by a 
religious society known as the Orphics, at Croton in South 
Italy. It is probable that Pythagoras, who migrated from 
Samos to Croton about 530 B.c., owed much to the Orphic 
Society. But it is also possible that the current of belief 
which descended from the cult of Dionysus was reinforced 
and to some extent transformed in his mind by the current 
which was flowing westward from India through the Persian 
Empire into the reservoir which Egypt provided for the 
transmission of spiritual influences throughout the Hellenic 
world. Mr Cornford goes on to say that ‘ Plato’s adop- 
tion of the Pythagorean religion raised it to a position of 
incalculable importance in the whole subsequent history 
of European theology. It made possible the alliance of 
Platonism with the religion of Christ and of St Paul.” If 
that alliance was in any way facilitated by the secret influence 
of Indian idealism, the debt which Christendom owes to the 
Upanishads is very great. 

When we are speculating as to the sources of Pythagorean 
belief and practice we are - no means sure of our footing. 
We are on much firmer ground when we follow the lead of 
Dr Flinders Petrie, the eminent Egyptologist, and ascribe 
an Indian origin to the ascetic monasticism which we find 
established in Egypt 840 B.c., which persisted there for some 
centuries and which — thence into neighbouring countries 
such as Palestine and Syria. There seem to have been two 
separate invasions of Egypt by Indian asceticism. The first 
must have taken place either in the fifth century B.c. or in 
the beginning of the fourth. During the whole of that period 
Egypt and North-West India were provinces of the Persian 
Empire, which was on the whole prosperous and well 
governed, religious toleration being part of the policy of its 
rulers. In a well-governed empire, provided, as the Persian 
was, with good roads, ideas and the schemes of life in which 
ideas express themselves travel freely. The second invasion 
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ee in the third century, after the conquest of Persia 
by Alexander and the break-up of his empire into a number 
of Hellenistic kingdoms. In it the realisation of the ascetic 
ideal seems to have been more fully provided for than in the 
first. It was probably of Buddhist origin. Comparing the 
later with the earlier monasticism, Dr Flinders Petrie says : 
“There may have been at that time (before 840 B.c.) only 
an idea of withdrawal of the scrupulous from the world, due 
to the Indian influence under the Persian Empire; and the 
fuller adoption of the Indian form of contemplative life may 
be due to the great Buddhist mission under Asoka in 260 
B.c.” The reasons that Dr Flinders Petrie gives for ascrib- 
ing an Indian origin to both invasions seem to be fairly 
strong. The conclusion which he reaches is that ‘ practi- 
cally the whole system of life [ascetic life in Egypt] was that 
of Indian asceticism, planted as an ethical system.” The 
mode of transmission of the invading scheme of life is, as he 
pertinently remarks, “‘a subject for further research and 
discovery.” 

Buddha himself was not an ascetic. On the contrary, he 
expressly claimed that his scheme of life was ‘‘ the Middle 
Way” between the undesirable extremes of. self-indulgence 
and asceticism. But he instituted monasticism, and in 
doing so gave an unforeseen stimulus to the diffusion of 
asceticism, which seems to have been an indigenous product 
of India’s religious sentiment and thought. For there is 
always a touch of asceticism in monastic segregation from 
the world. Also, as the history of monasticism has fully 
proved, monastic discipline is apt to enforce itself through 
the medium of ascetic rules of life. ° 

With monastic asceticism came, we may safely conjec- 
ture, some at least of the ideas which had called, first 
asceticism and then monasticism into being. A scheme of 
life which is revolutionary, in the fullest sense of the word, 
and which, being of recent origin, has not had time to 
crystallise into routine and dogma, cannot be divorced from 
the ideas which are behind it. The ideas which had called 
asceticism into being belonged to the spiritual philosophy of 
the Upanishads. The ideas which had called monasticism 
into being belonged to the ethical philosophy of Buddha, 
itself, as we have seen, a practical application of the spiritual 
philosophy of the Upanishads. Neither asceticism nor 
monasticism did full justice to the sublime ideas which it 
embodied. In his eagerness to give expression to so much 
of those ideas as was within his grasp, the ascetic, whether 
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hermit or monk, was apt to lose touch with their deeper 
meaning. But, men being as they were (and are), asceticism 
and monasticism were forms in which it was natural that 
those ideas should find provisional expression. 

The idea which dominates the Upanishads is, as we have 
seen, that of the ideal oneness of the spirit of man with 
the Spirit of God. To realise his ideal oneness with God by 
purifying his spirit through the practice of self-discipline 
and self-denial is the dream of the ascetic. The monastic 
life is not indispensable to the fulfilment of that dream, but 
it is an aid to it. And so, though monasticism, as instituted 
by Buddha, was meant to serve another purpose—the puri- 
fication of the soul by the practice of virtue—when introduced 
into Egypt it allied itself with the asceticism which Buddha 
had condemned. But this departure from Buddha’s teach- 
ing does not alter the fact that, with monasticism, there came 
into Egypt—and through Egypt into the Levantine world— 
the general idea of the purification of the soul through con- 
duct, in order to enable it to fulfil its destiny by realising 
its ideal oneness with God. And if the same idea had already 
entered that world through the medium of the Orphic 
tradition, the reinforcement that it received from India 
must have been a gain to it in one way at least, if in no 
other. In the Orphic tradition ceremonialism seems to have 
overshadowed morality. In Levantine monasticism the 
order seems to have been reversed. The influence of Buddha, 
though Jess potent than it might have been had the “‘ middle 
way ” been consistently followed, was by no means wanting. 
Writing of the ‘‘ Essenes,” the exponents of ascetic monasti- 
cism in Judea, the authors of the article in the 11th Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica say: ‘‘ They had in many 
respects reached the very highest moral elevation attained 
by the ancient world; they were just, humane, benevolently 
and spiritually minded ; the sick and aged were the objects of 
a special affectionate regard; and they condemned slavery 
not only as an injustice but as an impious violation of the 
natural brotherhood of man.” May we not attribute that 
exalted morality, in part at least, to the beneficent influence 
of the Gospel which Asoka’s missionaries preached ? 

Did Christ owe anything to the Upanishads ? Perhaps 
he did. A great soul is peculiarly sensitive to the spiritual 
influences of the age in which it lives, and of the world in 
which it finds itself. Indeed it is its mission to accept what 
is best in those influences, to assimilate them, to transform 
them, to make them its very own. And the greater the 
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soul the greater are its obligations and the more fruitful the 
use that it makes of what it borrows. The Levant in the 
time of Christ was a whirlpool of conflicting and commingling 
beliefs. The building up of great empires such as the Persian, 
the Macedonian, and the Roman, had at once denationalised 
and supernationalised religion; and many of the religious 
ideas which were current in the Judzo-Hellenic world were 
of quasi-universal significance. Foremost among these was 
the idea of the unity of all life and the consequent oneness 
of man with God. With this went the kindred idea of the 
duty of purifying the soul through the medium of conduct in 
general and of virtuous conduct in particular; the latter 
idea having found practical expression in the lives of the 
Essenes, some of whose communities Christ may well have 
visited. Both those ideas had come from India. They may 
have had other sources as well; but their Indian origin is 
indisputable, and India had set its own special stamp upon 
them. And both ideas are at the heart of Christ’s teaching. 
In his conception of God as the loving Father of all men and 
all other living things he brings God very near to us. In his 
memorable saying, “‘I and my Father are one,” he brings 
God nearer still. 


“* Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


When he says to us, “‘ Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect,” he sets before us the purifica- 
tion of the soul through virtue as the end and aim of our 
lives, and he again emphasises the nearness of God—of the 
very perfection, the very infinitude of God—to man. It is 
true that this sublime precept, just because it brings God 
very near to us, and because in doing so it bids us aim at an 
unattainable ideal, has never been taken seriously by 
Christendom. But its day is yet to come. 

And what of the future ? I have recently read two books 
which are the work of a band of classical scholars, the Legacy 
of Greece and the Legacy of Rome. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Legacy of Greece is undiluted panegyric. 
The same may be said of some of the papers in the Legacy 
of Rome. I have found both books most interesting and 
instructive ; but I must confess that they have wearied me 
with the extravagance of their praise. It is but natural, I 
suppose, that a citizen of the West, who knows of no civilisa- 
tion but his own, or, if he has ever heard of another, has 
turned away from it with aversion and contempt, should go 
into raptures over the achievements of Greece and Rome ; 
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for those achievements have gone far towards creating the 
world in which he finds himself at home; in other words, 
he owes to them the standpoint from which he now surveys 
them and estimates their worth, and they may well seem 
admirable to him when measured by the standard with 
which they have provided him. But, after all, in his glorifica- 
tion of the constituent elements of his own civilisation he 
does but emphasise his persistent refusal to recognise the 
existence of any civilisation but his own. The civilisation 
which is so well content with the lines along which it has 
developed that it takes no serious interest in any history but 
that of its own past—which has so good an opinion of its 
own ways and works that it regards these as the norm by 
reference to which all other ways and works are to be 
measured and found wanting,—is in serious danger of 
degenerating through too much in-breeding, of becoming 
infertile through the lack of whatever may be the equivalent 
of cross-fertilisation in the sphere of mental and spiritual life. 

It was the discovery, or rather the re-discovery, of Greece 
in the Middle Ages which saved the Latinised civilisation of 
the West from the decay with which it was threatened owin 
to its having exhausted its own spiritual resources an 
reached the limit of its own capacity for development. And 
some such discovery will have to be made by the Modern 
World if its Greco-Latinised civilisation, the break-up of 
which seems to have actually begun, is to renew its strength 
by receiving a fresh influx of life. 

Ten years ago the civilisation of the West was to all 
appearance orderly, progressive, prosperous, and_ stable. 
Then came the tragedy of the Great War, which revealed 
the hollowness of our material prosperity and accelerated 
the process of its hitherto unsuspected decay. Now, after 
five years of peace, Europe is a weltering chaos of conflict- 
ing aims and interests, a whirlpool of selfish desires, of angry 
passions, of dark suspicions, of jealous fears. Nation is set 
against nation, class against class, party against party, creed 
against creed, cause against cause. The whole social struc- 
ture is rocking as if in an earthquake; and its very founda- 
tions seem to be breaking up. 

The catastrophe has been sudden and swift, but the 
preparation for it had gone on for centuries. The civilisa- 
tion of the West is materialistic to the core ; and the Nemesis 
that waits on materialism, with its inverted ideals, its false 
standard of values, and its open encouragement of greed and 
self-indulgence—a Nemesis which delays its coming till the 
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materialistic civilisation is at the zenith of its greatness—is 
moral decadence, social disorder, and economic disaster. 

Why is the civilisation of the West materialistic to the 
core? Because the mind of the West has never been able 
to realise the essential spirituality of Nature and the con- 
sequent Unity—in the Trinity of Man and Nature and God 
—of the Universal Life. It has exiled its God to the dream- 
land of the Supernatural; and in that phantasmal world 
its God has become a phantom and is now fading away into 
nothingness. Bereft of God’s indwelling spirit Nature has 
become a complex of machinery, in which each of us—an 
automaton in his own being—is but a helpless atom in a 
whirling mass of steel. In such a world human conduct is 
apt to be regulated by such maxims as “ Each for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost,” and “‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” When these inverted ideals win 
general acceptance the consequent corruption of society 
becomes the Nemesis of the false philosophy on which society 
is based. 

If we are to find the antidote to that false philosophy 
we must turn for guidance to the “‘ Ancient Wisdom” of 
India,—to the speculative philosophy of the Upanishads and 
the ethical philosophy of Buddha. To place God at the 
heart of Nature by thinking of him as the ideal self of Man 
—to merge in ideal oneness the spirit of Man, the spirit of 
Nature, and the spirit of God—was the supreme achievement 
of the Upanishads. The Gospel of Spiritual Evolution, as 
preached by Buddha, and preached again five centuries 
later by Christ, is the practical embodiment of that sublime 
conception. And it is for the Gospel of Spiritual Evolution 
that the world is waiting now. Until the higher thought of 
the West is able to enter, with some measure of understand- 
ing and sympathy, into the ideas that dominate the Upani- 
shads, it will continue to waver, as it has long done, between 
supernaturalism and materialism, seeking rest and finding 
none,—finding none, because it does not see that the only 
rest which can refresh and revivify the soul is the inward 
peace which comes from the progressive realisation of our 
potential oneness with God, the peace which passeth all 
understanding, the rest of infinite unrest. 

EDMOND HOLMES. 


Kew GARDENS. 


OUR TWO-FOLD RELATION 
TO REALITY. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL (Mrs STUART MOORE). 


St Joun of the Cross, at the end of one of his great mystical 

ems, exclaims suddenly : ‘‘ How delicately Thou teachest 
ove to me!” Did we realise more fully all that is implied 
in this utterance of one of the greatest of the contemplative 
saints—so wide and deep in his experience of the realities 
of the spiritual world—we should perhaps be less hurried 


and less assured in constructing our clumsy diagrams of the 
delicate and subtle processes of God. Perhaps this saying 
might even bring with it a new vision of God, as a Presence 
of unchanging love and beauty, teaching the race through 
history, and each soul through and within the faculties 
evolved from our animal past. It might help a more direct 
realisation of His presence in history and development; and 
begin to show us how, with the machinery at our disposal 
and the limitations imposed by it, we can arouse and nourish 
our latent aptitude for reality, achieve a stable and rightly 
balanced spiritual life. 

It is plain that any such genuine life of the spirit, placing 
us in a true relation with the eternal Reality of the universe, 
cannot abide merely in the region of philosophic or pious 
ideals and beliefs. It must involve the power of doing 
something about, and indeed with, the apprehended Real: 
the possibility of entering its order, and, in some degree, of 
bringing it into our order. The “ delicate teaching ”’ must 
not remain simply an interior comfort or an intellectual 
enlightenment; but must exert a modifying or transforming 
influence upon the whole of our temporal experience, an 
influence involving something analogous to the profound 
mystical conception of union with God. It may not give 
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information or solve problems for us, but it will exhibit 
these problems in a new light. 

We know very little about ourselves: but what we do 
know, if we try to be fair to all its elements, seems best 
expressed in the statement that man is a thoroughly natural, 
yet also an implicitly spiritual, creature. I lately heard a 
lecture by a distinguished biologist, in which man was simply 
defined as one of the greater ground-apes. Yet, from the 
point of view of religious philosophy, which can produce 
much evidence in support of its belief, man is also a creature 
with a capacity for God. His relation with reality, then, 
is an emergent and growing relation; a forward-moving, 
energetic push, continuous in some sense with his origins. 
Yet in its higher reaches it is a relation for which biological 
process can never account. There is, it is true, no point 
at which we can draw a line and say with certainty: here 
the animal leaves off, and the human self begins. But it 
is equally certain that nothing in the greater ground-ape 
seems to lead by logical stages to the Second Isaiah or 
St Francis of Assisi. 

The same paradoxical character seems to mark that 
stream of history in which we find ourselves; of which, 
indeed, we are a part. This too, in so far as we can make 
anything of it, appears as a mixture of determined nature 
and free spirit—of biological process and over-ruling purpose 
—of development and novelty. And this stream of history, 
though when we try to think of it its richness and intricacy 
overwhelm us, is only one tiny strand, perhaps, in the great 
fabric of a guided universe. Yet plainly it is the strand 
with which we are connected; and with which, therefore, 
we must begin. 

We are, then, faced by two concepts, both needful if we 
are to make any sense of our crude se gor : the historical, 
natural and contingent; the timeless, supernatural and 
absolute. They must be welded together, if we are to 
provide a frame for all the possibilities of human life; and 
that life, whether social or individual, must have both its 
historically flowing and its changelessly absolute sides. 
The achievement by man of self-consciousness—at first 
merely utilitarian, but now developed far past the practical 
level and its requirements—seems to be a stage in his further 
growth towards consciousness of this double reality. 

Such a vivid, warmly realistic consciousness of God in 
His richness and generosity, and of the world with all its 
strife, demands, and tensions, is put before us in its loveliest, 
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simplest, yet deepest form in the a portrait of Christ ; 
and epitomised in His two commandments. Doubtless, in 
the mass of men, such consciousness is still in the rudimentary 
and sporadic stage. Here and there it does appear among 
us, though in very unequal degrees. And in so far as we are 
aware of these two aspects in ourselves and in the universe, 
we have to strike a working balance between them, if we 
would rightly harmonise the elements of life and achieve 
a stable relation with reality. 

If, then, we accept this view, that Divine Reality does 
indeed reach and teach us, not by one but by two channels 
—then the man who is God-conscious (using this phrase in 
its widest, not merely its pietistic sense) is not called upon to 
denaturalise in order to spiritualise himself. This mistake 
has often enough been made in the past; but it is an 
essentially un-Christian solution, and distorts our relation 
with Reality. It is indeed the glory of Christianity that, 
alone among the great world-religions, it fully accepts and 
utilises this mingling of spirit and sense. But man is most 
certainly called upon to actualise his relation with the eternal 
order as well as with the world of succession—to be, in the 
succinct phrase of Aquinas, a Contemplative Animal; and 
it is hardly necessary to point out how seldom this obligation 
is understood in a literal sense. That inspired realist did not 
describe man as a Contemplative Spirit. His works link 
the natural to the supernatural; and imply that man is 
called to realise the infinite purposes of God up to the limit 
of possibility, in the natural situation in which he finds 
himself. ‘Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels; but hast crowned him with glory and honour.” 
On the faithfulness and vividness of our response from 
within history to that which transcends history, our spiritual 
development ultimately depends. 

Coming down to the concrete, it of course follows from 
this that the devotee and the practical man alike represent 
subtractions from the richness of human life. For the 
devotee, if he turns utterly away from the visible and the 
contingent, is failing to accept those humbling lessons and 
homely opportunities, those strains and tests, in which it 
abounds for us: whilst the practical man is still more hope- 
lessly divorced from full experience, for he fails to look 
beyond the contingent to that assigned end which alone 
gives it meaning and puts us in a position to deal with it 
properly. He flagrantly disobeys the first and great com- 
mandment. of the Gospel—the charter of the spiritual life. 
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“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy Heart 
and with all thy Soul, and with all thy Mind, and with all 
thy Strength.” As a rule we take this terrific demand rather 
lightly. But if we translate its terms from the language of 
religion into that of philosophy, we shall see that it requires 
a complete revolution in our attitude to life. We can hardly 
begin to obey it, unless we give the eternal values primacy 
in our thought and feeling, and work for them with all our 

ower. 

’ For the individual, this means making a place in our 
flowing life for a deliberate self-orientation to the Eternal 
Order. For the community, it means providing an environ- 
ment in which these interests can be cherished and taught. 
Religion in its special language calls these two essentials of 
full life Prayer and Church. But the values and needs which 
they represent are deeply rooted in the facts of human nature, 
and stretch far beyond the narrow meaning commonly 
attached to them, and the crystallised form they have been 
allowed to assume. 

Clearly if our deepest meaning, and fullest life, do lie 
beyond the natural struggle—then total concentration on the 
natural struggle maims us. True, it is the. theatre within 
which every soul is placed, and gives us the raw material of 
experience. But, in some form or degree, the sense of an 
achieved Perfection, dim or vivid, is essential to our real 

owth. For this growth has to take place in two dimensions, 
involving both a vertical and horizontal expansion of the 
soul: and only for that which is felt to be truly there—a 
genuine and present object of desire—shall we make the 
necessary sacrifice and effort. I am deeply convinced that 
our present scattered state, our moral weakness and im- 
poverishment, our cowardly inability to apply even those 
truths in which we do believe to our social and political 
problems—all this lack of relation between activity and 
reality comes from the fact that we have divorced these two 
great movements of the self. An unfortunate misunder- 
standing of the medieval saying that work is prayer—true 
indeed for those whose work is done within the atmosphere 
of God, but for no one else—has caused an almost total 
neglect of the balancing truth that prayer is truly work. 

Consider that view of human psychology which seems 
gradually to be gaining acceptance: the view which regards 
the essence of our psychic life as an energy, a life force, 
informed by purpose. This theory is doubtless tentative ; 
but it does give us a working diagram consistent with what 
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we know of the spiritual life of man. It allows us to look 
upon the soul as an entity capable of progress, of growth in 
real being, of those developments which we call character 
and personality; and suggests, by analogy with natural 
levels, that this growth will be conditioned and stimulated 
by its correspondences with that which lies outside itself, 
that it will move towards its assigned end, the truly existent 
object of its interest and desire. Not anxious struggle, but 
a self-forgetting enthusiasm and love draw it on, and are 
the causes of its great achievements ; as we can plainly see 
in the history of all creative minds. 

Success, for all such minds, is proportionate : 

First, to the calm clearness with which the goal is realised 
and gazed upon. 

Next, to the eager, steady trust in its possible attainment. 

Last, and chiefly, to the generous and self-giving ardour 
with which it is desired. 

These conditions apply equally, whether the chosen aim 
be an earthly or a heavenly ambition or love. That is to 
say, Faith, Hope, and Charity really are the interior disposi- 
tions by which man transcends himself: the conditions of 


his real achievement in every field of creation and progress, 


every new increase in his knowledge of reality, whether he 
be explorer, scientist, artist, or saint. ‘‘ What is a man,” 
said St Augustine, “‘ but his thoughts and his loves?” This 
question has not yet been answered. 

How, then, can we hope to actualise our relation with 
Reality, unless we make of this relation too our assigned end, 
the objective of our will? Unless we genuinely stretch out 
towards it with our thought and our love—a deliberate 
attention and interest, at once awe-struck and passionate ? 
But to do this is the very essence of that which religion calls 
prayer. For prayer is simply and solely attention to, and 
communion with, the reality of God; an attention and a 
communion which does and should spread gradually from 
its focus in deliberate devotional acts, till it colours all the 
activities of life. All the kinds and degrees of prayer and 
meditation are simply varieties in the expression and develop- 
ment of this fundamental aptitude and need of man, emerging 
in the savage and flowering in the contemplative saint. 

If this great activity is to be given its place in our two- 
fold human outlook, this can only be done by the same 
process as that by which we establish any other fresh or 
neglected field of interest within the circle of consciousness 
—namely, by deliberate and repeated acts of attention. The 
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crude instinct must reach the level of habit and of skill, if 
it is going to be much use to us. Here, then, we find 
support for the drill of the religious life, often condemned 
as mechanical and unreal. In particular, the practice of 
constant brief aspirations towards God—a redirection as 
it were of our vagrant will towards eternal values—which 
the old masters of prayer recommend, had much to do with 
the formation of a solid type of spiritual character. Such 
habits, though we may not always appreciate the colour 
which piety has given them, are justified by our psychic 
peculiarities and needs. By their indiscriminate rejection 
we gravely impoverish ourselves: for surely all fully 
developed mental life, if it is to come anywhere near our 
full human capabilities, ought to involve such not infrequent 
movement of the self’s attention towards the total, the 
unmeasured Beyond of experience; the Plotinian Yonder. 
Psychology, too, assures us of the need for periodic con- 
centration on our prime interest, whatever it may be, if this 
is to have a radiating effect on the whole mass of our life. 
Only by some such process can we hope to rectify the straying 
aims, the busy uncertainty by which so much of our psychic 
energy now runs to waste, and give our lives cohesion and 
meaning. 

It is of course the central function of religion to stimulate 
and give precision to such acts—such self-openings in the 
direction of the Infinite—to foster and educate the capacity 
for Eternal Life. The rightfulness of such a concentration 
of the soul is in some sense guaranteed not only by the ever- 
deepening joy and peace, but also and chiefly by the power 
it brings to those who patiently undertake the education 
of their neglected spiritual sense. Where this is allowed to 
atrophy, human life becomes flat, shallow, uncertain of its 
own goal. 

The real—but usually exaggerated—danger of such a 
turning-away from multiplicity is of course that of undue 
specialisation, and so of ladeg touch with our social duty. 
But a true retreat to, and contemplation of, abiding realities 
can only emphasise such duty ; and also enhances the power 
of performing it. Unless we consent to develop the spiritual 
side of our consciousness, and so become aware of our deepest 
attachments, we have no key to Mere era presented by 
the multiplicity of experience. It will seem, as it does seem 
to many people, either a rich or a baffling confusion: and 
although we may be immensely busy with it, this will mostly 
be the business of the inexperienced housemaid, who cleans 
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a room by raising clouds of dust. Much devoted social 
service is unfortunately of this kind: doomed to end in 
discouragement and exhaustion, because those who under- 
took it had failed to develop their power of resort to the 
abiding sources of man’s life, and maintain their relation 
with reality. 

This relation, and the moulding influence of the living 
and unchanging God, can be and often is perceived intuitively, 
in a greater or less degree, by the human soul. But since 
we are men and women, born of the sense-world and mostly 
conditioned by it, this perception is never constantly or fully 
enjoyed by us. It will be more and more felt, as we more 
and more turn to and attend to it: for, like every other 
faculty, it needs and is susceptible of education. The trained 
artist’s power of perceiving in any object a range of reality 
and beauty to which the common eye is blind, may perhaps 
give us an inkling of those other reaches of reality and beauty 
which open up before the inner vision of the trained man 
or woman of prayer. These facts are worth emphasising : 
for the characteristic vice of the amateur artist or musician, 
of supposing himself able to appreciate all the truth and 
beauty that there is to see and hear, is common enough in 
amateurs of the spiritual life—and surely here reaches its 
utmost pitch of absurdity. And, as a matter of fact, the 
saints to whom we owe our deepest revelations of eternal 
things are never untrained amateurs or prodigies. Such 
men and women as Paul, Augustine, Catherine, Julian, 
Ruysbroeck, are artists of Eternal Life; who have accepted 
the teachings of tradition, trained and disciplined their 

enius. 

: So it is clearly the duty of any community—and specially 
any religious communion—which believes in the spiritual 
life as a concrete reality, to provide and encourage such 
training as it requires. This is important for another reason. 
We allow that the general diffusion of physical and intellectual 
education raises the general slipeioth and intellectual level 
of the community, and even evokes powers which would 
otherwise remain latent; though the degree of culture it 
is able to confer must vary widely. So, too, a more general 
and skilful education of our spiritual faculties, a taking of 
them seriously, instead of leaving them to chance as we 
mostly do—in fact, a real and steady gymnastic of the soul— 
must gradually but surely raise the spiritual level of any 
community or group adopting it. 

The giving of such spiritual education should obviously 
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be a prime interest of institutional religion: which has as its 
chief function the developing of this supernatural outlook 
among men, and the maintenance of conditions that support 
it. Here it is, then, that the demand covered in piientiley 
the idea of Prayer is found to involve in practice a second 
demand: the social-spiritual complex covered by the idea of 
Church, with its own special activities and disciplines. First, 
the development of the spiritual sense in man, his instinct 
for Reality: next, the provision of such an environment as 
shall nourish and train it. The need for a balanced individual 
and corporate expression of the spiritual life seems to be 
deeply grounded in the reality of things. 

Consider for a moment how it is that religious institutions, 
often on the surface so painfully deficient in what we regard 
as spirituality, can perform this function of training souls 
for God. Their deepest attachments, like our own, are 
with history ; they bring, and apply to our crude spiritual 
impulse, the hoarded wisdom of the past—all the contributions 
of the saints. They alone, with all their ups and downs, 
imperfections and degeneracies, represent the continuity 
of the great human trend towards Eternal Life. Seen in the 
large, their whole apparatus is an instrument for evoking 
our latent spiritual consciousness, for mediating to us 
spiritual fact, teaching us spiritual activities, giving us a 
frame within which they can be practised. We must have 
such definite spiritual activities, inadequate as they will 
always be to their object : for our instinct for Reality must 
be given a genuine place among our other interests, time must 
be spent on it, it must be cherished and thought of, even 
drudgery must be devoted to it, if it is to be fully effective 
for our life. A mere all-overish feeling, however trans- 
cendental, is not a relation with Reality; nor will it help 
the redemption of the world. We must give to this interest 
a place in the life of sense, and in our social relations, as well 
as in our solitary and abstracted hours. “He who finds 
the inward in the outward,” said Suso, “is a more spiritual 
man than he who can only find the inward in the inward.” 

We can therefore—and I believe we must—allow the 
necessity of external religious practices on these counts : 
allow, too, their efficacy, without prejudice to their patent 
imperfections and variations, and the many bad guesses 
made by religious men as to the nature of the power by which 
they work. Religious systems and institutions have been 
built up, if not as the result of such detailed revelation as 


is claimed by them, at least in response to a profound inner 
XXIII.—No. 2. 8 
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need of the race. Religion, in fact, like the other elements 
of our life, is necessarily both natural and supernatural, 
historical and eternal; it is not the soul’s unconditioned 
and solitary flight to, and communion with, the Infinite. 
It shares with all the other higher elements of life as we know 
them, the character of mediating Reality both from within 
and from beyond the world: from within the world in virtue 
of its historical and ritual attachments, from beyond the 
world by its peculiar power of developing the transcendental 
sense. 

It is true that for our spiritual consciousness—or, at 
least, that which reaches the level of mystical experience— 
only the immediate is recognised as truly and y real. 
No particular can be identified with God : nevertheless God, 
Who is present with all things, can be and is mediated to us 
by means of particular things. This, the truth on which 
all sacramentalism rests, covers indeed all religious practices. 
It witnesses to their fruitfulness and necessity; to man’s 
need of a concrete world in which his instinct for the 
Transcendent can assert itself, and, by attaching itself to 
symbols, achieve expression. 

In Gerard Hauptmann’s play of Hannele, we are 
shown a little child dying alone in a garret, visited and 
consoled by angels—which appear to her like the brightly 
coloured figures of a German Christmas card—and at last 
received by Christ, Whose face is the face of the one person 
who had ever shown her some compassion and love. Yet, 
none the less, the poet makes us realise that Hannele’s 
experience is a true experience; and that Christ and the 
angels are with her in the garret in this quaint disguise. 
There is necessarily something of Hannele in all our appre- 
hensions of Reality. We are bound by our situation to 
interpret our relations with it in human, approximate, and 
historical ways, if we are indeed to feed our life on That 
which transcends yet permeates all life. ‘‘ Pure thought,” 
‘** pure conation,” “ pure communion ’—all these abstract 
and largely imaginary purities must find some expression, 
in the end, in particulars ; because it is for the apprehension 
of particulars that our finite minds are framed. This em- 
bodiment, it is true, will spoil their “‘ pureness,” but it will 
give them actuality, link them with our life. Only in some 
such humbling limitation of the soul’s freedom, such an 
impingement on things, can we hope to bring Reality into 
concrete action. Thus it is that the charge brought by 
psychology against religious persons, of constructing and 
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externalising their own objects of devotion, is, in a certain 
sense, very often true. Examples of this abound: one 
known to us all is the ideal figure of the Madonna, which 
has been and is the focus of so much intense religious feeling, 
yet certainly is not a realistic or historical presentation of 
Our Lord’s Mother, the Galilean carpenter’s wife. Christian 
feeling has built up this figure: but this does not mean that 
through it no objective spiritual fact is reached. It only 
means that when the mind is dealing with such difficult 
realities, it is driven to use to the utmost its image-making 
power: and that supernatural Reality, which is not far 
from any one of us, is accessible to the most childish faith. 

Does not all this mean that man’s relation with the 
infinite and living Reality is rich and many-stranded, at once 
ineffable and homely, not the aridly transcendental achieve- 
ment of some impossible unity : and that this relation is to 
be expressed by us in both personal and corporate ways ? 
Such a relation involves the deepening and illumination of 
the whole of life, not a retreat from it. It means both 
multitude and solitude : and a life that moves easily between 
these poles of experience. It means a willingness to feed our 
souls both on the fruits of history and on the direct gifts of 
intuition. Not abstraction, then, from experience, but rather 
the permeating of the largest possible variety of experiences, 
both in the self and in society, with an aim beyond them- 
selves, will bring human life into closer contact with Reality : 
since through and in the natural, the supernatural can every- 
where reach and mould us. 

Thus is our apparently aimless life of succession redeemed 
by relating it with eternal facts; and, as in Herbert’s poem, 
the swept room and the action of the sweeper are both alike 
“made fine.’”? Were this understood as the true aim of all 
human education, of personal and of social effort—how 
marvellous and yet how gentle would be the resulting trans- 
formation of the social scene! Then each might be happ 
in their own situation; because that situation, yin | 
painful, inadequate perhaps if seen only in relation to the 
temporal series, takes on both joy and dignity, when through 
and in it we touch that eternal life which is not a series, but 
an abiding fact. How intense would then be our repudiation 
of aims and actions in which we now acquiesce, either for 
want of real belief that we can have something better, or 
because we have no incentive sufficiently strong to transform 
the effort of opposing them from a labour to a joy. 

But, being the creatures we are, subject to rhythm and 
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alternation, if we are to do all this fully we must, as it were, 
retreat in order to return. We are called upon to find in 
adoration the key to action; and we can only fully attend 
to one of these things at a time. True, as we go on, more 
and more of our active and successive life will be permeated 
by the atmosphere of Reality; but this only in so far as we 
ourselves are becoming real. Our plastic psychic life can 
take almost any impression we desire it to take: but only 
if the desire is sufficiently strong, the faith in achievement 
sufficiently firm, to be expressed in concentrated effort. 
In the concise language of the writer of Hebrews: “ He that 
cometh to God must believe He is, and a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him ”—a perfect example of the psycho- 
logical doctrine of the assigned end, applied to our relation 
with ultimate Reality. 

The other side of this solid truth has been well expressed 
by Professor McDougall: “‘ Our belief in things of all kinds, 
in continuously existing self-identical realities, is founded on 
our experience of effort—of putting forth power and energy 
in pursuit of our goals.” We do not need to be assured of 
the truth of this as regards human art and science; it is 
surely none the less true of all man’s spiritual achievements. 
Here too we must do, in order that we may know. Neverthe- 
less the existence of the goal comes first, and this must be 
given to us. It is true that all we receive is a hint of a 
Perfection far beyond us: and being such creatures as we 
are, even this is almost enough to overwhelm those to whom 
it comes. But, being thus given, our apprehension of it, 
interest in it—in fact our love for it—will evoke and condition 
all the adjustments and all the striving in and through which 
we grow up, expand, and at last begin truly to Be. 

Such striving and adjustment is not to le limited to some 
special territory, marked out as the domain of “religious ” 
or of “inner” life. It will take place, as our living takes 
place, within history and on the plane of sense; no less than 
beyond history and on the plane of spirit. It will be felt 
in the perfect performance of all mental or manual work, 
no less than in the times of solitary communion which support 
that work. Nothing less than this complete integration in 
man of the natural and the transcendental can, it seems to me, 
make Reality homely to us, whilst fully safeguarding its 
distinctness and perfection. 

This means that lovely balance of attachment and 
detachment, that easy swinging of the soul between the 
Unseen and the Seen, which in one form or another is the 
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crown of a fully harmonised life. Think of Catena’s picture 
of ‘St Jerome in his Study.” The patient scholar, utterly 
lost in his work and therefore happy in it, yet with an 
outlook on a wide and lovely landscape. On the edge of 
his desk stands a crucifix, so placed that when he raises 
his eyes to the landscape, he must look at the Crucified too. 
Concentrated as he is on the study of God’s supreme revela- 
tion, yet his humanely protective loving influence seems to 
radiate to all his smaller or untamed relations; the quail 
walking about the floor in perfect security and confidence, 
almost within snapping distance of the peacefully snoozing 
lion. We feel St Jerome is in full and willing contact with 
all the levels and contingencies of life; yet permeated by 
such an atmosphere, such a quietude of the spirit, as trans- 
mutes these contingencies into sacraments of the Real. 
Then balance that picture—as we must, if we are to under- 
stand it—with those other pictures of “‘ St Jerome in the 
Desert,”’ which show us the times of stress and solitude when 
he turned from the contingent, and faced the bare actualities 
of God and his own soul. There he is, in penitence—that is 
to say, deeply conscious of his natural imperfection—and 
measuring that imperfection against his vision and his love. 
His creative work, his kindly civilising influence, his peaceful 
acceptance of life, all have their origin there. 

Thus St Jerome represents a human relation with Reality 
maintained from within history, feeding from both the 
great sources of the soul’s knowledge and experience. He 
moves between the retreat from, and the return to, active 
life. This does not seem to set an impossible standard, 
either for the individual or for the race. It appears to be 
something all might do, with the helps which our environment 
provides, and in the circumstances of our time and place. 
Surely our relation with that Reality—spaceless and yet 
personal—which can be known by us as an unchanging 
Perfection, and yet is so deeply present in and with us, 
revealing itself in the accidents of sense, demands such a 
double movement from us. 

If we ask ourselves, how it may be that such an opening 
up of our sympathies, in prayer and in action, can really 
bring us into a deeper and more actual contact with the 
infinite reality of God—perhaps the answer may be found 
in the wonderful human fact of interpenetration of spirits ; 
of which indeed we already know something, though we are 
still very far from guessing the degree in which it affects all 
our lives. This truth on one side guarantees the social 
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value of each individual growth into a greater Reality ; and 
is perhaps destined to show us how great an asset is the saint 
to the society which produces him—representing, as he 
does, man’s utmost stretch to the Transcendent and utmost 
appropriation of Eternal Life—and how real is the penetrative 
and redeeming force of his love and care for other souls. 
But it has also another and more sacred aspect. It suggests 
that, we being personal spirits in the making, only the 
completely Personal can penetrate, call forth, and develop 
this our embryonic personality. Only in and through a 
definite relation to a Real Other will men ever develop a 
Real Self. This relation may, and doubtless does, take 
many forms and many grades of intensity. But the fullest, 
deepest, most vividly personal experience of such a Real 
Other which has yet entered human history—though doubtless 
fragmentary enough in comparison with the Whole—is that 
which is shown to us by those who have dedicated their 
changeful lives without reserve to that aspect of the Un- 
changing God which they have known ; and so brought into 
intimate and living union the successive and the eternal 


aspects of truth. 
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THE NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF 
LABOUR. 


THE EDITOR. 


In former articles we have been contending (1) that industrial 
civilisation has brought about a disastrous separation be- 
tween Culture and Labour, and (2) that the reunion of these 
separated elements, which God joined together and man has 
put asunder, is among the most urgent tasks now awaiting 
the civilised world. 

The path to reunion may be cut either from the side of 


Culture or from the side of Labour. If Culture be chosen 
as the point of departure, the task will fall to the Educator, 
and a Philosophy of Education will be called for ; if Labour, 
the task will be the working-man’s, or possibly his leaders 
in the Labour Party, and they, in turn, will find that a Philo- 
sophy of Labour is an indispensable part of their equipment. 
A Philosophy of Education, imperfectly thought out, already 
exists. It waits completion in a Philosophy of Labour of 
which, as yet, there is hardly a beginning. 

In order that reunion may be effected as speedily as pos- 
sible—for the matter will not brook delay—it is important 
that operations should be undertaken simultaneously from 
both ends of the line. While the working-man, or his leaders 
in the Labour Party, are steadily pressing forward from that 
end, the educator must press forward with equal diligence 
from the other. And the two must understand each other 
sufficiently well from the outset to ensure a meeting-point 
midway. 

For reasons that will become apparent in the sequel, 
our present approach will be from the side of Labour, a 
type of human experience with which we believe ourselves 
not unacquainted. And the endeavour will be to throw 
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out a hint or tentative suggestion towards a philosophy of 
that subject. For if there is a Philosophy of Life, why not 
also a Philosophy of Labour? Are not the two, Life and 
Labour, closely akin ? 


The need of a Philosophy of Labour will begin to appear 
if consideration be given to the following question: How 
are we to draw the line between the contented and the 
discontented classes of modern society, and by what prin- 
ciple shall we distinguish them ? 

It is obvious at a first glance that the contented and the 
discontented do not correspond to the rich and the poor, 
in spite of the common assumption that they do. On either 
side of the line that divides riches from poverty both rich 
and poor will be found numerously represented ; discontent 
being less vociferous (though not less corrosive) on the rich 
side of the line than on the poor, while content, strangely 
enough, is more silent among the poor and more articulate 
among the rich. Perhaps the reason is that the rich are 
ashamed to reveal their discontents, knowing they will get 
no sympathy if they do, and are anxious, besides, to keep 
up appearances by making the most of such content as they 
have; while the poor have fewer appearances to keep up 
and no motive to practise any disguise in the matter. But 
whatever the reason may be, it is obvious that to make the 
difference between content and discontent into an affair of 
riches and poverty would be sheer confusion of thought 
and the parent of confusion worse than itself. 

When we turn from the individual and consider the 
matter in relation to classes, nations, societies, and epochs 
of the world’s history, the test of riches and poverty gives 
more decisive results, though not, perhaps, the results we 
expect. For here we find that riches and content stand in 
an inverse ratio; the world in general growing more dis- 
contented as the total wealth available increases in amount. 
The present is, pre-eminently, the age of social riches ; it is 
also, pre-eminently, the age of social discontent. Comparing 
nation with nation we find, again, that discontent rages 
most furiously in the richest. Or, comparing the rich 
nations with themselves at earlier periods of their history, 
we can hardly fail to see that they were more contented 
when they were poorer. Thus in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March 1924, Mr Langdon Mitchell, a very acute critic, 
writing of America in the present heyday of her prosperity, 
at once fixes on discontent as the prevailing malady of his 
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countrymen, much of it arising, he thinks, from sheer bore- 
dom. Everybody in America is discontented, but nowhere 
else are the people generally so well off. And Dr William 
McDougall, the distinguished Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard, in his admirable book Ethics and World Problems, 
mentions many facts which confirm this view. He tells us 
that ‘“‘the higher ranks of the hand-workers command 
incomes far beyond the reach of professional men”; that 
whereas, for example, the average salary of ministers of 
religion is ‘“‘much less than $1000,” that of locomotive 
drivers ‘‘ comes very near the $5000 mark.” He cites the 
instance of a linotype compositor who informed him that 
he had earned $180 in eight days—roughly £5 a day; and 
then that of the bricklayers, who had just won their strike 
for $12 a day as a basic wage, many of them being dissatisfied 
with the result because they had previously earned $18 (£4) 
a day; finally making mention of “two bacteriologists ”’ 
who have begun to qualify themselves as bricklayers—which, 
under the circumstances, is not surprising. 

From all this the conclusion seems to be that the degree 
of content or discontent prevailing in the different ‘‘ classes ” 
bears no direct relation to the “share in the product of 
industry ’’ which each receives as the reward of its services. 
The locomotive drivers of America are not less discontented 
than the ministers of religion, nor the bricklayers than the 
bacteriologists, though the average wages of the first are 
higher than those of the second. When larger units of 
comparison, such as whole civilisations, are taken, this result 
stands out yet more conspicuously. The poor civilisation of 
China is not more discontented than the rich civilisation of 
America. 

We may note, further, that the very causes which make 
one man discontented because he is poor will make another 
man, or the same man at a later stage, discontented because 
he is rich. It was recently stated in the press, for example, 
that one of the wealthiest of British citizens, after hob- 
nobbing for a few weeks with American multi-millionaires, 
and inspecting their mighty works, came back to his modest 
home feeling quite a poor man, thereby proving himself 
of the same clay with the American bricklayers. What 
seems to us, as observers, just enough to make a man con- 
tented is very often in his own eyes just enough to make 
him discontented, and what we think far above his deserts, 
he thinks far below them. At this point there is no difference 


between Capital and Labour nor between the plutocrat and 
XXIII.—No. 2. 
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the bricklayer. Like Carlyle’s shoeblack, our man is no 
sooner endowed with half the universe than he begins 
quarrelling with the proprietor of the other half and declaring 
himself the most maltreated of mortals. It is difficult to 
get agreement as to “ what is enough” even in regard to 
individuals. How much more so when classes, nations, 
and civilisations are in question. 

We suggest these considerations as a useful means of 
opening our eyes to the crying need for a Philosophy of 
Labour. Our next step will bring us to the starting-point 
for such a philosophy. 


Since the line between content and discontent does not 
coincide with the line between riches and poverty, on what 
other line, if any, can the division be drawn ? 

The only contented class in society, at this or any other 
stage of its evolution, consists of those who enjoy the labour 
by which they live—the work of their vocations. Those who 
have no livelihood to earn, such as paupers and retired 
millionaires, and those who, while having to earn their 
livelihood, find the labour it involves distasteful to them, 
are bound to be discontented. 

There are, of course, many reasons why a man may fail 
to enjoy the work of his vocation. He may fail because the 
work is of a kind that human nature abhors—that is, 
monotonous. He may fail because he is monotonous himself, 
though the work is not so. He may fail because he is 
underfed, or in low health, or tortured by sciatica, or suffering 
from the effects of a debauch, or a victim of the cigarette 
habit, or worried by anxiety about a sick wife at home, or 
afflicted with a morose and irritable temperament, or because 
the horse he backed has not won, or his sweetheart has 
jilted him, or for any one of a thousand similar causes, not to 
be remedied by Act of Parliament, which render him unable 
to take interest in what, in itself, ought to be interesting. 
Or again—a reason to be considered by itself—he may fail 
because he believes himself to be unjustly paid for his work ; 
or because, like the bricklayers and the millionaires, being 
well paid he thinks himself entitled to be better paid, and is 
indignant in consequence ; the monotony of his preoccupa- 
tion with that grievance turning him into the monotonous 
man aforesaid, whose whole existence resolves itself into a 
demand for more, insatiable and endlessly repeated, so that 
he becomes incapable of enjoying his work, his social relations, 
the beauties of nature and art, or the universe in general. 
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On the whole it is clear that the interest to be found in a 
given vocation, or in a given piece of work, is a joint product 
of two factors, of which the nature of the work is one and the 
nature of the man the other. 

The “ conditions,” as they are called (housing, food, etc.), 
are not really a third, still less the sole factor in content- 
ment, though often treated as though they were. They all 
come to a head in the “ condition” of the man. A man 
discontented in his work, but contented in the “ conditions ” 
of his work, is either a contradiction in terms or a round- 
about way of defining the most discontented type of man, 
as the state of affairs in America, where the growth of dis- 
content has kept steady pace with the improvement of 
conditions, seems to prove. Whatever be the relative con- 
tributions of work, man and “ conditions,’ the main pro- 
position stands that unless the man be contented in his work 
he will be discontented. 

Not to waste further time on a question which is the 
stock-in-trade of every debating society and leads inevitably 
to interminable argument, let it be interposed at this point 
that we are willing to concede the whole case for which 
the advocate of “‘ conditions ” takes his stand, provided he 
will make that term sufficiently inclusive. Among all bad 
“ conditions ”’ the very worst imaginable is precisely that of 
having to earn one’s living by work which thwarts the better 
part of a man and is unworthy of him; while the best 
“condition ” is the opposite. On this understanding there 
is no quarrel to raise with the statement that the ‘“‘ improve- 
ment of conditions ” is the first object of social reform. 

The bad “‘ condition ” of having to earn their livelihood 
by work in which it is humanly impossible to take an effective 
interest for its own sake is the actual “ condition ” of the 
majority of the labourers in a modern industrial community 
—including under the term “labourer” both the “ shirt 
sleeves ” and the ‘“‘ white collar ” varieties. We say of the 
“ majority,” not denying the existence of a very considerable 
minority, possibly as large as 4 out of 9, of whom the 
description would not be true. 

These figures may be too high or too low, but that the 
statement holds of the majority is strikingly confirmed by 
the hostile attitude towards Labour as such taken by the 
Labour movement in general, both in Parliament and in 
the Trade Unions. Their attitude eloquently expresses the 
belief that the best part of life is not that devoted to 
labour but that reserved for leisure (vaguely conceived as 
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the state of not labouring), which last accordingly must be 
increased to the maximum, while the former is reduced to 
the minimum by the process of shortening the hours. The 
attitude of the Trade Unions at this point is not, indeed, 
quite consistent ; for while their members insist on reducing 
the hours to a minimum, they insist — that the minimum 
shall be done by nobody but themselves. But waiving that 
as a Mere curiosity of human nature, which is never con- 
sistent, the fact stands out clearly that by the Labour 
movement in general labour is regarded as an evil, or 
burden, of which the less a man has the better for the man, 
and for which compensation is due in the shape of the 
highest possible wages. What more decisive indication 
could be given that labour is not enjoyed by the majority of 
those who have to do it? What else could account for the 
astounding phenomenon of a movement that exists for the 
guardianship of labour and yet wants as little as possible of 
the thing it guards? And what else, we may add, could 
reveal more clearly the crying need for a Philosophy of 
Labour ? 

Another significant indication to the same effect, which 
may interest philologists, is furnished by the adjective 
‘*‘Jaborious.”” In this word we find the essence of Labour, 
as commonly conceived, distilled into the vernacular and 
betrayed beyond all mistaking. The powerful suggestion 
carried by “‘ laborious ”’ of something essentially disagreeable, 
and to be avoided whenever avoidance is possible, could 
only have arisen in a community the majority of whose 
members had found, as a matter of experience, that the 
labour assigned them went against the grain. If labour 
were generally enjoyed, the word “laborious” would carry 
the suggestion of something enjoyable. As a matter of fact 
it suggests the opposite. This, rightly considered, may be 
set down as a decisive indication of the way the wind is 
blowing. The world lives by labour which it finds laborious 
and does not enjoy. How, then, can it be contented ? 

Though the fact has not yet been adequately grasped 
by any of the reforming parties in the State, there cannot 
be a doubt (to those who will think the matter patiently 
through) that of all the “‘ bad conditions ” which now render 
the labourer discontented this is the worst, and the mother 
of all the rest. So long as the conditions remain evil at this 
point, to make them good at other points is a sheer im- 
possibility. At what other points would the reformer 
operate ? Better housing, better clothing, better food are 
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doubtless the most promising. But are not these thin 
and all such the product of human labour? How, then, in 
heaven’s name, are they to improve if the labour that 
roduces them is losing its interest to those who perform it ? 
f men are to be housed, clothed, and fed they must build, 
weave, and till; if they are to be better housed, clothed, and 
fed, they must build, weave, and till better than they are 
doing now. Let him explain who can how this is to be 
accomplished under a general consensus that building, 
weaving, and tilling are evils, “laborious” tasks or burdens 
to be escaped from by all possible devices, necessary nuisances 
to the free man, made tolerable only when high wages can 
be got for doing them, so much “ boredom,” as Mr Bertrand 
Russell would say, to be accepted reluctantly until the happy 
moment comes for knocking off.” 

Unfortunately there is a pathetic faith abroad, compar- 
able to the early Christians’ expectation of the millennium, 
that the ‘‘ better conditions” will come into being auto- 
matically on the adoption of a “‘ system,” or the performance 
of certain acts of legislative legerdemain—a phenomenon 
presenting many curious analogies to the New Testament 
doctrine so much enlarged upon by the eminent Dr Schweitzer, 
and by him named “ eschatology.”’ Have we not recently 
had before us a “housing scheme” which promises to 
conjure into being some two million houses for working-men ? 
But “ better ’”? houses are by no means the same as “ more ” 
houses, especially when there are to be two millions of them ; 
in addition to which it may be relevant to remark that a 
scheme which threatens to turn England into a jerry-builders’ 
— will effectually prevent it from becoming a paradise 
or anybody else. Nor will the jerry-builders’ paradise 
prove easy to bring about. For jerry-building is precisely 
the sort of building least enjoyed for its own sake by the 
builder—by the architect, the contractor, the bricklayer, the 
plasterer, the carpenter and all the rest, each in different 
measure according to the part he plays in the melancholy 
operation. In and for itself the work of jerry-building two 
million houses is attractive to nobody, and would never 
get itself done without the motive supplied by the offer of 
the shortest possible hours and the highest possible pay—and 
not, perhaps, even then. Is it not significant that the 
housing scheme aforesaid synchronised with a general strike 
in the building trade, when not a bricklayer could be found to 
lay a brick, the two things being reported in parallel columns 
of the daily press ? 
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Such is the price the public has to pay, whether in house 
building or in anything i for low-quality work—for work, 
that is, which the labourer has no interest in doing beyond 
the wages he receives for doing it, and which he would not 
do at all unless necessity compelled him. The price paid is 
commensurate with the reluctance of the worker to do 
what is asked of him, which reluctance increases in proportion 
as the work itself grows more monotonous and the worker 
wins a stronger position for striking his bargain. In him 
it is a sign of grace and not, as some would say, of original 
sin, that he is becoming dimly (but effectively) conscious that 
the less low-quality work he has to do the better it will be 
for him in respect to his essential interests as a man; and 
no fault can be found with him for demanding the highest 
possible price for so much as he consents to do. But “ con- 
ditions ’’ are not to be improved on those terms. 

His only fault—if “fault” is the proper name for an 
error of judgment—is in thinking of his employer as the 
person who pays for all this. The person who pays is the 
consumer—in other words, the public. It pays in a threefold 
sense: first, in having to compensate the worker for his 
reluctance to become a drudge or cog on the wheel ;_ second, 
in getting an inferior article for its money; third (and 
chiefly), in the moral stagnation which overtakes the com- 
munity when daily work is so largely of the type which 
‘“‘ exhausts the body without interesting the mind.” What 
is known as the conflict between Capital and Labour has a 
deeper root than the relation of employer to employed. 
The root of it lies in the growing antagonism of the labourer 
to his labour, the tragic conflict of Man versus his Work. 

And this, it should be noted, applies not to the individual 
labourer only but to the whole civilisation in which he plays 
his part. Viewing the work of industrial society as a unitary 
operation carried on by the whole community, we find in it 
few or none of the characteristics that belong to work whose 
reward is in itself, but all the characteristics of work which 
has to be made tolerable to human nature by the prospect 
of reward extraneous to itself. Cities like Pittsburg and 
Sheffield have not come into existence because forges, 
factories, and congestions are things in which the natural 
man takes delight and regards as valuable in themselves. 
They have come into existence because that is the way to 
make money. Our rural populations have not been drawn 
into the towns because they think machine-minding a more 
agreeable occupation than agriculture, or because they 
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louse 


vork, 


refer a canopy of smoke to the blue heavens. They have 
eta drawn into the towns by the prospect of higher wages. 


yond And so with industrial civilisation as a whole. We may 
1 not summarise it all, including both employers and employed in 
id is the summary, under the form of a single labourer who has 
» do embarked upon a task that goes against the grain for the 


sake of a reward in money wages, these money wages, in 
turn, being spent in making new demands for the products 
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him and services of the uncongenial labour which yields them. 
ginal The real conflict is at that point, the conflict between Labour 
‘that and Capital being no more than its secondary expression, 
ill be the solution of which, in any way that can be imagined, : 
and would leave the central antagonism unsurmounted, and 4 
ghest — sharpened. Of this central conflict the brunt is 
‘con- orne neither by Capital nor by Labour, save in so far as 
each is an integral element of the whole community. This 
r an pays the price in an enormous economic loss, and in a moral 
; the loss which is far more serious. 
s the Alongside of the belief that these conditions can be removed 
efold by the adoption of a “‘ system ”’ stands another belief which, 
r his while speaking a different language, has the same quality 
cond, of millennial expectation. We refer to the belief that science 
(and will ultimately relieve mankind of the burden of toil by the 
com- invention of labour-saving devices. We are entertained with 
vhich the dream of a coming time when the work of the world, 
What or at least the oppressive part of it, will accomplish itself 
has a mechanically on the pressure of a button, electricity or the 
oyed. liberated energies of the atom doing the rest. Of this all 
ourer that need be said at present is that science has already 
} made immense strides in this direction, the results of which 
idual may be studied at leisure. And what are they? In spite 
plays of all the marvels that may now be accomplished by pressing 
‘itary a button, the result of the labour-saving device so far is that 
in it the saving of labour in detail has brought with it an enormous 
whose increase of labour in the totality. Every machine is a labour- 
which saving device. 
spect 
y and Mr Campbell of Barbreck, in the article which appears 
Tes, below, draws a picture of a state of society whose decaying 
‘tural fragments still exist in secluded regions to remind us that 
elves. man and his work are not natural enemies. In the simple 
ay to conditions so admirably described by Mr Campbell the 
jrawn day’s work is the day’s life, and the life is worth living. 
more ere man and his labour are at one. His labour is his 


education, and he comes forth grandly educated. 
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To restore the happy unity of life and labour in the 
precise form it once had in Highland glens and English 
villages may be ruled out as beyond the bounds of the 
possible. So far as human foresight can penetrate the future, 
there is no prospect that our vast urban populations will 
ever return to shepherding and agriculture. Before that 
could happen, half of them would have to be wiped out, 
and the remaining half would have to forget that such places 
as London or New York had ever existed. 

But this is not to say that the antagonism of man and 
his work, the miserable and bitter divorce between Labour 
and Culture which industrial civilisation has brought about, 
is to remain in being for ever. It may yet be possible to 
restore the lost unity on another plane. When once a 
civilisation has reached the stage of high complexity it can 
never again return to the stage of simplicity, unless, indeed, 
we assume that it loses its memory in the process of turning 
back. But does complexity doom it .to be divided against 
itself in the sense that its complex labour must remain 
for ever at odds with its complex life? Accepting com- 
plexity as inevitable—which means, in this case, accepting 
industrial civilisation—and resolutely going forward on that 
ve may it not be that society will yet evolve a form of 
ife in which this disastrous conflict will find an end, and the 
reconciliation of man with his work be established on a sure 
foundation? Though we cannot hope for a return to the 
beautiful simplicities depicted by Mr Campbell, may we not 
reinstate the principle which makes them beautiful in a richer 
and more comprehensive synthesis ? 

In addressing ourselves to this question, let it be said 
emphatically at the outset that no attempt will here be 
made to discover any kind of sweeping operation, whether 
of the revolutionary or constitutional order, any infallible 
“solution to the problem,’’ summary formula or wonder- 
working remedy which, with a parliamentary majority 
behind it, may be expected to do the business offhand. 
All such methods of Fe with the matter may be dismissed 
at once as either delusions, intoxications, or hypocrisies. 
The only question worth entertaining, in a matter so 
portentously difficult, is whether a line of endeavour can be 
discovered where patience and daring, applied on the great 
scale, with intense concentration and unshaken pertinacity, 
have a reasonable chance of achieving results that are worth 
striving for and suffering for—but never with the possibility 
excluded that the “‘ gulfs may wash us down” at the last, 
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and so end the adventure. On no other terms does it seem 
to us in the least worth while to concern ourselves with the 
momentous question now in hand—the question, namely, of 
healing the breach which industrial civilisation has thrust, 
and is thrusting ever deeper, between man and his work. 
Nothing can be guaranteed. Either we take our lives in 
our hands or we stand out. 


In every industrial community there exists, under various 
designations, a Labour Party of greater or less significance. 
They are all intensely active, most of them are growing in 
power, and many of them contain in their ranks men of ; 
outstanding ability. Not one of them, as yet, we venture q 
to say, has earned an unimpeachable title to its name. For 
the interest of the labourer, as they conceive it, these Parties 
fight with a stubbornness which is always admirable, except 
when it becomes ferocity; but for labour as such they 
raise no voice. Of labour as the grand school of human 
character, the nursery of the arts, the valours and the 
virtues, the source of all that gives value and promises 
immortality to human life, they have, or at least they 
officially betray, no comprehension, treating labour, as we 
have said, rather as a burden and an evil, of which it is the 
interest of the labourer to get rid as far as he can, while 
exacting from society the utmost compensation for the 
shortened hours he consents to bestow on his unwelcome 
task. Such is the official attitude to labour of all the Labour 
Parties of the world. They champion the worker at the 
expense of his work. In them the fatal divorce between 
Man and his Work comes to a head and to expression. 

For reasons too numerous to be here discussed, it was 
inevitable that Labour Parties should take this form to 
begin with—the form, namely, of anti-labour parties, whose 
true nature was disguised from themselves and misnamed 
by its opposite. But “‘ parties” in these days do not stand 
still, some of them undergoing metamorphosis so rapid that 
their leaders of a generation past would hardly know them. 
To this law of change the Labour Parties are not in the least 
likely to form an exception. In another fifty years they 
will either have destroyed civilisation or transformed them- 
selves into instruments for saving it. 

To anyone who has felt the irresistible urge and momentum 
of the modern world and who, in presence of a phenomenon 
so stupendous, will clear his mind of cant, or allow the 
phenomenon to clear it for him, it will be sufficiently self- 
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evident that if civilisation is to be saved from stampeding to 
the abyss labour alone can save it. But here, be it noted, 
we are using “ labour ” in the natural or non-political sense— 
a sense widely removed from that in which it designates the 
existing parties called by its name. We are thinking of 
labour as the form of human life, as the activity by which 
man expresses his essential nature, rising by its right direction 
to the fullest satisfaction and the highest excellence of which 
he is capable, and falling by its wrong direction into the 
opposite extreme of misery and disaster. The momentum 
of which we have spoken, that terrific urge under which the 
modern world is moving onward God knows whither, and 
against which our systems, isms, movements, slogans, 
solutions, incantations, and changes of government have no 
more effect than a shower of rain on a battleship plunging 
through the seas under a full head of steam—what is it, 
in the last analysis, but the summary or resultant of the 
accumulated labour of mankind. If that is evil, what else 
can be good? If that is going wrong, what else can. be 
ning, aeet If that is man’s enemy, what else can be his 
rien 
The need, then, is for a Labour Party, whether by a 
development of the parties now existing or by the creation 
of a new one, which shall grasp the profound significance of 
the thing indicated by its own name; which shall look upon 
Labour as the high calling of the entire community, the 
foundation of all enduring worth and beautiful achievement, 
the ground of unity between classes, nations, and races of 
men, the well-spring of health, wealth, contentment, progress, 
character, manhood, and religion—as in short another name 
for Life itself viewed in respect of its primary function and 
possible excellence. At the centre of its creed would stand 
the dogma—the only dogma with the authority of the uni- 
verse behind it—that man’s salvation, whether social or 
individual, is strictly contingent on the quality of his work, 
all other roads leading him inevitably to perdition. Such, in 
broad outline, would be the ‘“ philosophical basis ” of the 
new Labour Party demanded by the needs” of these times. 
Whether “ Party ” be the right name for it ‘may indeed be 
doubted. It would act as a rallying-ground for principle of 
synthesis for all that is wisest, sanest, most humane, and 
best informed in science, art, industry, politics, morals, 
philosophy, and religion—which no mere “ party ” can 
ever do. 
The permeation of a whole community by the spirit of 
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this beneficent dogma is not to be effected by piecemeal 
propaganda addressed to particular individuals, trades, or 
classes. So long as the main current of industrial life is 
turned towards the production of quantity, the pursuit of 
quality on particular lines, however gallantly undertaken, 
will always be obstructed and thwarted by the general 
tendencies which sacrifice everything to cheapness and 
lower the standard of work. A simultaneous turning of 
public opinion in the direction indicated, a general concen- 
tration of purpose on raising the standard of work, will alone 
suffice to bring about a reform so sweeping and radical. The 
ideal of quality must, so to speak, enter into the atmosphere 
of the common life before it can become an effective ideal. 

To bring this to pass is, we suggest, the natural and 
proper objective of any Party which has equipped itself with 
a Philosophy of Labour—an equipment urgently needed by 
all parties in the State. But, unless circumstances favoured 
the attempt, it would be an immensely difficult operation, 
and perhaps impossible. 

If, on the other hand, circumstances were favourable ; 
if, by any chance, the march of events should create an 
opening for turning the public mind simultaneously and 
decisively in the direction of quality, a wise Party would be 


quick to seize the opportunity and make the most of it. 
Such an opportunity exists, in Great Britain, at the present 
moment. 


The population of Great Britain, as everybody knows, is 
not self-supporting, but depends, to the extent of about half 
its livelihood, on the willingness of foreigners to buy its goods. 
This foreign willingness to buy, as well as the contrary un- 
willingness, depends, in turn, on causes which are not under 
the control of any British Government : hence the vanity of 
all attempts ‘“‘ to solve the problem of unemployment ” by 
merely political operations. <4 

And yet the truth stands out clear as the day that if, for 
any reason whatsoever, the foreigner should cease to buy 
the goods and services which Great Britain has to offer, no 
devices of one kind or another can save the population of 
these islands from great distress, and from the consequences 
thereof. This is the dominating fact in the economic situa- 
tion of Great Britain at the present moment.1 By what 

1 See a thoughtful article on “ The Future of Great Britain,” by Mr 


Raymond Turner, in the Yale Review for October 1924. The article is not 
cheerful reading for the British. 
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means, then, if any, can the willingness of the foreigner to 
purchase our products be maintained ? 

No certain means can be found, and the quest for such 
should be abandoned. But there is one means which, while 
it furnishes no absolute guarantee, does offer a better chance 
than any other of saving the foreign trade of Great Britain 
from the decline that now threatens it—that is, an all-round 
and determined effort to raise the quality of the goods and 
services, which Great Britain has for sale, to the highest level of 
excellence it is capable of attaining. A Labour Party (or any 
other Party, for the matter of that), instructed in the philo- 
sophy of the thing for which it exists, would at once seize 
upon this outstanding chance, and that for a double reason : 
first, as the most likely means of keeping our crowded popu- 
lation fully and prosperously employed ; second (and chiefly), 
as a golden opportunity for turning the public mind, simul- 
taneously and decisively, in the direction of quality. And 
the “ policy ” resulting from these intuitions would sum itself 
up in the all-round effort aforesaid, the Government, the 
Trade Unions, the Employers’ Federations, the Schools, 
the Universities, and the Churches combining forces to raise 
the standard of performance in every occupation that contri- 
butes to the common task. Such is the opportunity, created 
by the march of events, which now lies waiting for those who 
are wise enough to seize it. 

This awakening of the public mind to the significance of 
quality in work, which we here suggest as the natural and 
proper mission of a Labour Party, would issue in beneficent 
effects of which no man can foresee the full extent. The 


step thus taken towards the saving of our bodies would prove 
a step to the saving of our souls ; the two processes named 
in a former article “ belly-filling ” and ‘“ soul-saving ’’ would 
begin to approach one another. With the ideal of quality 
actively present in the i of the general industry 


the whole community would be inspired with a sense, now 
lacking, of the worth-whileness of the common enterprise. 
The repercussions of the general purpose would be felt in 
every department of activity, in science, art, philosophy, 
education, and religion, no less than in industry and finance. 
Animosities would tone down; unities would develop. The 
question between the State and the individual as to the right 
ownership of ‘‘ the means of production ’”’ would take a new 
form, namely this: under which type of ownership is work 
more likely to be done for its own sake, workmanship to 
become more perfect, and the quality of the goods and 
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services produced to stand on the higher level? Nor would 
the vital point be overlooked (as it now commonly is), that 
of all the “‘ means of production ”’ by far the most important 
is the man who handles them, and that unless you nationalise 
him it is obviously futile to nationalise the mines and the 
factories, a point which the Bolshevik Government was 
prompt to discover and enforce by methods of its own. 

The last consideration, which is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all, would have the effect of giving to the new policy 
the character of a vast enterprise for the education of labour, 
and that in every occupation which affords scope for the 
well-doing of what needs to be done. Turning its back on 
the foul delusion that labour is an enemy and an evil, to 
be tolerated only in virtue of a money compensation, the 
new policy would treat labour as a friend to be embraced, 
as a good to be developed. Not denying the significance of 
the “conditions”? that are eaternal to labour, it would 
address itself primarily to the “‘ conditions ” that are internal 
to it—that is, to raising the labour-force itself to the highest 
level of skill, intelligence, and thoroughness throughout the 
entire range of its occupations, in the full assurance that on 
every internal improvement so achieved an external improve- 
ment of ‘‘ conditions ” would inevitably follow suit. 

In the carrying out of the policy, sharp attention would 
naturally be directed to the educational system of the 
country. This would be examined and overhauled in every 
stage from the infant school to the university, with a view 
of ascertaining what kind of excellent performance, what 
contribution of value to the common task, was likely to come 
out of it. Are its tendencies such as to throw the interests 
of culture on to one side and the interests of labour on to 
another, with a gulf between them? Do they separate the 
intellect from the senses, from the hands and the body in 
general, endowing the former with a highly developed 
argumentative or oratorical faculty, but leaving the latter 
inobservant, clumsy, unintelligent, and dwarfed? Are they 
tending to exalt the excellent speaker at the expense of the 
excellent worker, to invert their places in the order of 
valuation and so divert attention from the primary sources 
of social well-being to the secondary? If so, the educational 
system of the country is rendering no assistance to the cause 
of good workmanship, which is the cause of Labour, but may 
rather be counted as hostile to it, and to be reformed accord- 
ingly. While giving due honour to “‘ the best that has been 
thought and said,” the new “ policy ” would not allow that 
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sort of culture to drift away from the business of life, becom- 
ing a mere dilettantism, but would insist on its being linked 
up under a new synthesis, in which the humanities, the 
sciences, the skills and the arts, the intellect, the senses, the 
hands and the whole body are united in co-operative effort 
for the well-doing of whatever needs to be done. 

All the other features of its policy would be derived from 
this. A genuine Labour Party will be indifferent to nothing 
that concerns the excellent performance, by the worker, of 
his task. If there is any kind of work so fine, exacting, and 
costly, either in the training that precedes it, the materials 
it uses, or the opportunities it needs, that the conditions of 
it cannot exist unless the doer has behind him an income of 
£20,000 a year, our Party will gladly consent to the price. 
If again there are other kinds of work of a yet finer and more 
costly nature which are best done under conditions of 

verty (and there is high authority for thinking so), our 
Party will not lose its head before a ape age so startling, 
but will rejoice to have the poor always with it, such poor 
being, indeed, the backbone of the Party itself and its chosen 
aristocracy. 

But no illusion must exist as to the magnitude of the task 
covered by the phrase “‘the education of Labour.” All hope 
may be dismissed from the outset of a tranquil ‘‘ walk-over ” 
to the objective. Preparation must be made, not only for 
meeting difficulty, but for the sufferings and losses incident 
to a hard, uphill fight. The feeble and the cowardly would 
want no part in these operations; they would be repelled ; 
but a rallying-ground would be created for heroic minds. 
That would happen again, we imagine, which happened in 
the early days of Christianity when the dangers of the new 
religion acted as a winnowing-fan between the strong and 
the weak, driving off the self-indulgent and the low-minded, 
but drawing in the valiant and the loyal, and so endowing 
the movement with the moral force that carried it to victory.! 

It is only as a labourer that man is either capable of 
education or worthy of it. The men of science, the artists, 
the poets, the philosophers, the heroes, the saints, the captains 
of industry, and the captains of salvation—what are they, in 
the last analysis, but highly educated labourers, found most 
frequently in communities where culture and labour are 
working in alliance, least frequently where they. have drifted 
apart, as, alas! they are drifting in these days? The great 

1 On this highly interesti int see Studies in the Life of the Earl 
Church, by Dr 120. uth 
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task of our times, once more, is to reunite these separated 
elements. Without a Philosophy of Labour it cannot be 
accomplished. 

A final question confronts us. Would a sound Philosophy 
of Labour discourage the worker in the effort to get himself 
justly paid for his work? Would it forbid him, under all 
circumstances whatsoever, to ask for more? It would not. 
Its teaching would be that the effort to get the work justly 
paid belongs to, and is part of, the wider effort to get it 
justly done; that when taken up into this larger enterprise 
it will succeed, but when separated out from this, and pursued 
as an end in itself, it will, in the long run, impoverish the 
community, impair its work and degrade the worker. 

L. P. JACKS. 


OxFORD. 
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BROWN FURROWS AND GREEN 
FIELDS." 


JAMES A. CAMPBELL 


As I try to bring into the minds of my readers, and I hope 
into their purpose, some image of the earliest and most vital 
kind of agricultural order, I would ask them to remember 
how, for the first and happiest twelve years of my pilgrimage, 
I lived in it, and entirely outside what some people call 
industrial civilisation, and what I am inclined roughly to 
name Gradgrinding. It is like a dream to remember how 
the daily bread on these smallholdings was grown on the 
arable patch, ground at the old mill, baked on the girdle 
into oatcake and barley scone, and how the essential warm 
clothes (also the blankets) were woven by two old men in 
the glen. Peats from the moss gave firing, fish-oil supplied 
the “‘ cruisie” lamp; and when a small urchin did not return 
home for his ‘‘ proper dinner,” he was generally to be found 
sitting on a wee “‘creepie”’ stool in the fragrant blue smoke, 
eating a bannock, and drinking from a bowl of cream, with 
sometimes a fresh herring added if he was hungry, and 
listening with all his ears to stories about giants, and dog 
fights, and the herd boy who was rescued from slavery by 
the daughter of the “‘ King of the World.” So the organic 
view of things, based entirely on old experience and con- 
tinuous tradition, is no borrowed plume in my cap, but 
native to me; though opposed to all the speculative ideas, 
and high-flying ideals, which have increased upon us since 
the sixteenth century, and now threaten to annihilate our 
manhood in sentimental philanthropy backed by high 
explosives. 

I start philosophically from a fundamental conviction of 


1 The substance of two papers read before the Peasant Arts Guild, 1924. 
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the old world, depending upon age-long experience of agri- 
culture and handicraft. It was expressed in words by 
Aristotle, and handed on from him to Albert the Great, and 
from Albert the Great to St Thomas Aquinas and the Catholic 
Church, and it was vivid enough to create the lovely world 
of medieval work which we have destroyed. The con- 
viction is this, that nothing can possibly exist in our minds 
which did not enter them by the guarded doors of the five 
senses. In other words, that God creates us, and makes us 
creators, by means of the things we see, and handle, and 
taste, and hear, and smell in this world. 

Lest anyone should consider the proposition either ante- 
diluvian or outworn, allow me to quote from a modern 
biologist of some repute, a pupil of Huxley, brought up on 
the dogmas of Evolutionary Darwinism, “‘the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest.” Professor Geddes 
writes thus : 


** Darwin, whom Professor Simon Patten calls ‘ the 
last great English Economist,’ at once naively and 
forcibly projected the doctrine of mechanical progress 
by cumulative and coadjusted patenting upon living 
beings, and thus overwhelmingly convinced his mechani- 
cal age of the Origin of Species; in this simple and 
mechanical manner he no less projected the Com- 
petition doctrine of the Economists, and their optimism 
of results, into Nature, and again convincingly, for since 
—- is the life of trade, why not the trade of 
ife 


Our surroundings, whether living or mechanical, give 
form to our thoughts. Thus we see how the Bread Riots 
“evolved”? Malthus, and Malthus “ evolved”? Darwin, and 
Darwin ‘‘ evolved ” competitive evolution ! 

To the fundamen conviction just mentioned, the 
medieval craftsman added this all-important corollary, 
namely, that the dear familiar natural world itself is the 
image and embodiment of a Supernatural world, glowing 
and palpitating with life, and filling the natural world with 
energies of opposite quality, with the Charity and Wisdom 
of Heaven, and the pride and greed of evil spirits and evil 
men. 

And now I can give a clear concrete presentation of this 
traditional way of looking at things. In some of those 
Serene pictures of the early Flemish painters, where the 
Madonna sits in the foreground on a jewelled throne, you 
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may see below her windows a stretch of well-tilled and 
divided fields, then a winding river, and beyond that a 
walled town, with little red soldiers holding lances on the 
battlements; and beyond again a vista of green hills, and 
shepherds feeding their flocks in sunshine, which is tempered 
and gently diffused by the presence of the Mother and Child. 
Here we have a true image of thirteenth-century Christian 
civilisation ; but even if you remove the Madonna and her 
throne, and let the light of them fade into common day, 
you have still the vision and impression of all the great 
civilisations of the past. In China, in India, in Greece and 
Rome, these alike have their fount and origin in Agriculture 
for food, and in Shepherding for raiment; and throughout 
their existence, however commercial they may become in the 
course of ages or of years, those two stupendous Creative 
and Protective powers stand on either side of them, the 
earliest and most sacred of all occupations, and uphold them 
even in their downfall. 

I take as symbol of the creative power of Agriculture and 
handicraft, on the shield of its Guardian Angel, the Hook of 
the completed harvest, whereby the gathered sheaf is cut 
and drawn together by ‘“‘ one who putteth in the sickle,” 
when he has learned, by hard practice, how to prevent the 
sharp point from running into his left leg. A glorious like- 
ness of him in his youth, and health, and beauty, Greek in its 
dignity and poise, Roman in its firm determination, is carved 
on the foundations of the cathedral at Amiens; and piled 
sand-bags have fortunately preserved it from recent pro- 
gressive artilleries of Hell. 

The walled City lies always between brown furrow and 
green field, for civilisation means walling ourselves in ;_ but 
not usually so completely as to prevent country folk and 
country food passing into the streets, or the citizens from 
passing out into open country: such a City one may still 
see at York and «t Chester. 

Even in the days when the little townships of earlier ages, 
the hamlets of the first cultivation, had become wide-spread- 
ing cities, when river and seaport were more considered than 
the nearer fields, and when Rome was fed from distant centres 
by slave labour, the husbandman working his plot of ground 
for the support of his household was still respected and 
sometimes feared; he was still considered to be in nearer 
communion with the earth gods, and able to drink more 
freely than the merchant or statesman of the mysterious 
New Wine of life. 
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Herein consists the essential truth and permanence of 
the old Pagan faith in man’s creative power, rising out of 
experience, perpetually ruling over nature, and yet fortified 
and sustained by living energies palpitating through mother 
earth, the old Pagan faith which is such an important 
element in all later religions, not least in Christianity, the 
living and working faith that comes to the ploughman 
through Brown Furrows : as the sense of Heavenly protection 
and shelter is revealed to shepherds, slowly, and sometimes 
suddenly, in green fields. 

The home-supported small-holder, crofter, peasant is a 
partaker of both these fundamental experiences; he is 
primarily a tiller of the ground, but generally also a keeper 
of sheep and of goats. 

If he were an intellectual idealist, if he had not been kept 
close to the ground, how proud he might be of his own share 
in the Creator’s work! e has been given fruitful grass, 
but has had to make his hand-plough and his horse-plough 
to turn it into corn; he has been given stone, but (primeval 
Balbus !) he has had to “ build his wall’; he gathers his 
bundle of sticks, and by rubbing them together at length he 
makes his fire. Confronted by wide water, of river and sea, 
he finds more flexible sticks and binds them together, and 
covers them with the skins of beasts and so crosses to the 
far shore. He has been the pioneer of all handicraft ! before 
he could become really a cultivator. He has surely enough 
of the lately fashionable Elan Vital in him to satisfy even M. 
Bergson and the Sociologists, or those ‘‘ Modernists”” who 
have rediscovered the “ life-force * of the primeval forest, 
and fondly imagine that by adding a few of their own ideals 
to it they are going to construct a more efficient God, or at 
least a new religion; whereas they have really only resusci- 
tated the forest god Pan with his fauns ; though, by mingling 
his rough exuberance with their own vague dreams, they 
have as yet produced nothing more hopeful than either an 
anti-climax or a pandemonium. We can still trust the 
fruitful and growing earth and the encompassing heaven, 
but can no more trust in the “latest ideal Reconstruc- 
tion” of any individual man, or group of men, based on 
Irresponsible inexperience, than in a flaming rocket and its 
speedily falling stick. 

_ We are sometimes inclined to heap upon “ industrial 
Civilisation,” or ‘ gradgrinding,” all the faults that follow 
_7 One of my own small-farmer friends used to make his own harrows 
with ash cross-pieces and oak prongs. 
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necessarily from increasing population, and increasing com- 
plexity of uniting and opposing interest, when men are 
crowded together under the artificial conditions of life in 
cities. But these wranglings, these political factions, these 
graspings after money and power, these mechanical inven- 
tions and mercantile enterprises, these social uprisings, are 
old as the hills; they have gone on all over the world again 
and again, and will go on so long as human nature remains 
at once kindly and brutal, helpful and fiercely competitive, 
generous and greedy, pitiful and very cruel, crammed full of 
violent and incomprehensible energies—so long, that is, as it 
remains human nature, so long as it remains itself. 

The peculiar and distinguishing characteristic of grad- 
grinding, as opposed to age-long civilisation, is not any of 
these things ; it is that we have denied the wholesome forma- 
tive energy coming into hand and soul through the culti- 
vated earth, and have rejected the life-current of help belong- 
ing to each separate creature, radiating from friendly plant 
and animal, and most — from our fellow-men 
working upon the ground. This energy that we can use 
for healing or for destruction, comes first into our senses, 
then into our mind, then into our very life; we have ex- 
changed it for senseless, mindless, lifeless inorganic forces 
that drive their victims through myriads of wheels into a 
more and more incoherent and incomprehensible slavery. 
And we are now, it would seem, not far from the stage at 
which former gigantic powers of Empire or Republic have 
begun, because of internal dissension, and confused ambitions, 
and manifold injustice, to be shaken down to their very 
foundations, and are likely ere long to fall. As in former 
times of threatened catastrophe, there is an impulse abroad 
among our young folk, a desire to “return to the land.” 
But it is a vague undefined impulse, unlike that steady purpose 
of the days when Agriculture—primarily for home support 
and secondarily for the market—stood firmly on the one 
side of citizenship and pastured hills on the other side. 
Rotary gradgrinding has now succeeded in effectually ruin- 
ing agriculture and sending the young shepherd to New 
Zealand. A Legislature composed almost entirely of 
** business men ”’ has small experience of open air; its senses 
receive constant impressions of swift-moving machineries, of 
diplomatic complexity, of hunger problems on a stupendous 
scale, of aeroplane accidents, of competitive importation. 
If we add to these the continuous idolatry of Stocks and 
Shares (instead of the stocks and stones that might have 
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built a house and warmed it), we shall not be too hard on 
the resulting conditions of mind and life-current prevalent 
in a House of Commons which, from highest Tory to militant 
Communist, thinks consistently in terms of money, and not 
in terms of food and raiment. 

When Parliament proceeds to discuss the situation of 
farming, or the position of the agricultural labourer, or even 
when happily inspired members attempt to form a “ Rural 
Party,” the talk is still all about “ markets,” about ‘* motor 
transport,”’ about ‘ subsidies,’”’ never about food and clothing, 
and the first necessary step of stabilising a healthy country 
population, even if you have to go on feeding the factory 
towns by aeroplane service from California. Here neverthe- 
less we shall find the heart of our problem, for, as agriculture 
and shepherding are the very roots of national well-being 
and civilisation, imparting to them constant wholesome 
energy, and sanity, and exhilaration, so the home-supported 
life of the independent small-holder and craftsman is the 
root of living agriculture. And still, as always, his craft- 
skill must come first. At present the Building Trade won’t 
allow him to be housed except at the expense of some £500 
for a badly built cottage of four rooms. The Board of Agri- 
culture tried it in my country, and the interest on building 
swallowed up the poor folks’ last resources and they had to 
resign their holdings. We must again employ, and if neces- 
sary “‘ subsidise,” the village mason and the village car- 
penter; and the small-holder who is to occupy the house 
must help in the building of it, as folk did in the Highlands 
fifty years ago, and are now doing in Austria, and his tenure 
must be ownership, or, at all events, permanent lease at a 
nominal rent. He must be lifted clean out of “ wage 
slavery.”” We must cease our cant about ‘‘ Progress” and 
the latest and most improved machinery, that figures so 
largely in the agricultural journals (even in the ‘Irish 
Homestead’), and help the rising “‘ township” to get back 
its corn mill and girdle, its spinning-wheels and spindles, 
and its looms, and on the seaboard its boats and nets. I 
am not vaporising or theorising. I have seen all these 
implements of happy labour in daily use, making the labourer 
a free man, able to give readily to the larger farmers a day’s 
work, generally in exchange for wool or seed potatoes, and 
to spend probably the next day, and certainly all wet days, 
busily employed on his own holding. I have seen the life, 
and taste of. its wholesome food, and listened to and joined 
In its laughter and song, and, alas! I have witnessed its 
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gradual and steady elimination by ‘“‘ economic pressure,” 
and the glittering bribes of gradgrinding, when that enemy 
became Lord and Master in open country as well as in closed 
** Hell hole.” 

If we are to retain the agricultural worker in Great 
Britain, manifestly we can only do so by giving him back 
the home-supported life that we have taken away, while 
some of the old country-bred capacities remain in his blood. 
It will be well to make haste. By reason of a few thousand 
years of home-making he has learned homeliness. In build- 
ing and kindling his hearth his undemonstrative affections 
have been set on fire. He knows something authentic about 
bread and wine (though his grapes may be only parsnips), 
since he made them with his own hands. 

In England the eighteenth century seems to have seen 
the last of the effectual small-holder and independent 
labourer, who, with his strong sons, can give invaluable 
assistance on the farm or at road-making or forestry, but 
who is not compelled to give it for a certain wage on any given 
day. In Scotland, as I have said, he is not yet extinct. 

The labourer in brown furrows, or Pagan, who brings 
forth bread and wine, humanises the mighty energies, 
grouped and co-operating and purposeful, known to us by 
the name of Life, and turns them into sustenance and ex- 
hilaration of the whole man; he is not, to begin with, a 
receiver of thoughts and emotions from the civilised person; 
he is the originator of the civilised person, often at the cost 
of sacrifice and suffering, and if he afterwards gets any help 
from the knowledge or capacity of the townsman (he never 
gets help from airy fancies), then it is but a return of his own. 
Also, the earth-worker, besides transmitting in sacramental 
gifts, and by continuity of patient effort, the strong and 
healing current of the traditional earth-life to the craftsman 
who shares it with his fellows, actually teaches the crafts- 


man all his first technical lessons in the making and using of 


tools. But the energies themselves which enter into his 
body and soul remain mysterious and incomprehensible ; he 
recognises in them sometimes a homely kindness but some- 
times an opposing malignity ; he even catches stray glimpses 
of a friendly ‘‘ brownie”’ or “ Lob lie by the fire,’’ when the 
dishes have been mysteriously washed or the floors swept. 
He has momentary vision of fairies dancing under a bridge. 
He is aware of sudden invasion of outside Powers, who take 
advantage of his earthliness. To help your Creator in the 
making of a world is verily no jest ! 
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Before we can find “‘ refreshment in green pastures”? we 
must, however, now pass from our furrows through the walled 
city of to-day, as we shall some time pass through the gates 
of death. 

All civilisations, up to quite recent times (though neces- 
sarily artificial, necessarily complex), have been vitalised by 
a well-peopled arable country on the one hand, and protected 
by well-shepherded pastoral country on the other; and by 
reason of this vitalisation and protection have remained, at 
ordinary times, and on the whole, well fed and fairly wise, 
well clothed and fairly faithful; and they owe it to the brown 
furrows and to the silly sheep. 

Up to recent times! Why not now? Certainly not 
merely because of the apathy and wickedness of political 
parties, and the cheating and oppression of financiers, and 
the mechanics of construction or of death, since these are 
inseparable from civilisation in Babel, or Babylon, or Egypt, 
or the London that we know. But the vast inorganic 
energies to which man, supposing himself their master, began 
to be enslaved at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
more and more completely enslaved throughout the course 
of the nineteenth century, are separable from civilisation, and 
these, and these alone, have rendered modern industrial- 
ism, or gradgrinding, possible. As they pass from wheel to 
wheel they become tyrants over the well-intentioned rich 
man, or over the high-salaried Government officials, who are 
the ministering priests in the dark, or fiercely lighted, temples 
of these monstrous, impalpable, shapeless, and murderous 
gods, compelling their victims to tyrannise over others, and 
those again over the rest, and enclosing them within an end- 
less chain of increasing degradation; till at last the pro- 
ducer of food and provider of clothing (the ground labourer 
and the shepherd) has to pay for all, first at home, then all 
over the world. You have demonstration in the assertion 
by every newspaper, and every “ well-informed man,” that, 
under present conditions, nothing but the best wheat-grow- 
ing farm, or the prairie grazing, can pay “a living wage” to 
the enslaved worker. 

Yet the ineffectually pious intellectualist still talks about 
humanising the machine. We have already realised how 
everything in his surroundings affects a man’s mind through 
his senses; but only the living and growing world, and the 
creatures in it, can bring him strength and life, which he in 
his turn imparts to others and puts into the work of his hands. 
For this reason we cling to our old piece of furniture, chair 
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or table or bed, that belonged to our forefathers, and find 
comfort and invigoration, increasing as life goes on, from it, 
as from an affectionate servant. Our fellow-creatures and the 
things of homely use belong to our world. But a machine 
for transmitting inorganic energies, whether titanic or ex- 
ceedingly delicate and elusive, does not belong to our world, 
— so it easily becomes a tyrant, a destroyer of body and 
soul. 

The incivility to which civilisation has been reduced 
through automatic machinery in the course of little more 
than one hundred years is indeed disturbing. At the end 
of the eighteenth century the present filthy town of Greenock 
had houses with long beautiful gardens running down to 
the sea. In one of these lived a schoolmistress who wrote 
the stirring song ‘‘ There’s nae luck about the house.” 


‘“* And are ye sure the news is true, and are ye sure he’s weel ? 
Is this a time to talk of work? Make haste, set by your wheel.” 


In the course of thirty years, the accursed inventions of 
James Watt had destroyed the wheel that spins the weaver’s 
yarn, and had filled the streets with the half-naked slaves of 
steam-driven wheels within wheels; and there was no time 


to talk of anything but ‘* work.” 

Most men of goodwill, and some Politicians, are now, I 
think, fairly agreed about the absolute necessity of restoring 
the agricultural and pastoral life of the country, if only as 
a reservoir of national strength, like her seaboard. The 
Comtists, Sociologists, and Biologists have carried us a step 
further, and we owe them a great debt for emphasising and 
demonstrating the truth of the ancient doctrine that sur- 
roundings and occupation make the man, for recognising that 
the life-current of the ploughman has created handicraft, 
that the tenderness and aspiration of the shepherd has risen 
into what they call the “‘ Religious Ideal,” and may find to 
be vision of the Eternal Real. 

Certain persons would even eliminate civilisation entirely, 
and return to a “ primitive state,”—that might be trying in 
an east wind! Mr Edward Carpenter once expressed this 
view in an amusing essay which he called “ Civilisation, its 
Cause and Cure,” having evidently in his mind chiefly the 
destructive “‘ industrialism ” that he knew. 

Before inquiring of the shepherd himself what sort of 
Faith and capacity his occupation gives him, let us first 
glance at him from outside. Though a firm friend of the 
ploughman, these two have plenty of friendly quarrels, 
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occasionally a serious disturbance, beginning with the attack 
of Cain upon Abel, wherein the rough power of the earth 
gods prevailed. 

Pastoral country lies generally on the lower slopes of 
green hills. Above, in Professor Geddes’ valuable diagram 
of the ‘* Valley Section,” are the woods of the hunter, the 
pines of the forester, the rocks of the miner; below are the 
hand-ploughed or hand-dug land of the peasant, the richer 
furrows of the farmer, and finally the water and the fisher- 
man’s boat. 

Here again shepherd and ground-worker are central, in 
the diagram as in life. 

If you draw a line on a relief map of Scotland, right across 
from S.W. to N.E.—including pupibhie and Aberdeenshire 
—you enclose a region for the most part pastoral, though 
there are stretches of good arable land in it. But Argyll- 
shire, which I know from practical experience on its hills and 
in its sheepfolds (or ‘“‘ Fanks”’), has only a narrow fringe 
of vontiiaell arable along a great part of its coast. Much of 
that fringe I want to see filled up again with crofters, leaving 
larger sections to be occupied by the farmer, who needs more 
crops for the wintering of cattle and rams, and turning some 
lower hills into common grazing for the small-holder. Under 


conditions of secure limitation, — by the conformation 


of the land, there is no fear of the inhabitant of such a region 
turning into either a slave of the furrow or a fat and pros- 
perous possessor. He is hillman and herd by nature, and 
it is rare to find a young man who cannot, by reason of his 
crofting heredity (heredity that ‘“‘ cleaves the rock ” 1), turn 
his hand to either work. And so the wholesome and natural 
opposition of Highlander and Lowlander goes on harmlessly. 
The choice of living ‘‘ by hook or by crook ” is here imposed 
by hill slopes and deep level soil—a choice reconciled in the 
crofter who lives by both. (Apply what is here said to the 
Downs, and to the weald of Kent and Sussex, and we shall 
realise another reason for restoration of the labourer as small- 
holder, in the South also.) Supposing one is working in a 
ploughed field on a larger farm, and putting in several 
“crowns ” with neat sloping furrows on either side, and the 
shepherd passes to the hill with a free whistle, the dogs who 
are his indispensable assistants running ahead, it is but 
human if your greeting shows that you feel him to be enjoy- 
ing an unequally “fine time”; he has “only” to w 

about, and to see every individual sheep, and to be sure of 


1 Gaelic Proverb. 
Vou. XXIII.—No. 2. 9 
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its welfare (for a sheep, except in abnormal states of weather 
or attraction, keeps about the same place), on five miles of 
hillside ! 

Or take it the other way round! ‘‘ No wonder,” says 
the swift walker, “that you get dull and “ bowly-legged ” 
and cross, when you have no exercise, just walking from 
morning to night up and down half an acre, with your hands 
on the plough stilts, and the sea-birds screaming after you. 
‘“* With your hand on the plough stilts.” I have reports from 
both sides. 

Before I consider the most essential modification of life- 
currents by the experience of the crook, let me recall a 
fireside story. 

About one hundred years ago, when active young men were 
as plentiful in our parish as they are now scarce, they used 
to work in the clear summer days and, if needed by their 
fathers, on winter mornings ; but in the long winter evenings 
they went to school in the cottage of a neighbour called Peter, 
an excellent but peppery old scholar, who had taught him- 
self Latin and had learned the craft of shoemaking. His 
pupils were mostly big lads of eighteen. Peter had a brother 
called John (note the names), but poor John was a “ wastrel,” 
who bought whisky from an illicit still at 1s. a bottle and 
drank too much of it. Nevertheless he was warm-hearted, 
and a prime favourite with the boys—a man of witty speech, 
and able to defend them in that way during his brother's 
furious tirades. He dared not give thrashings, for eighteen 
can defend its fellows’ cause and its own. One day John had 
wandered off on one of his whisky raids and did not return 
by late evening, so Peter despatched the boys in search of 
him, swearing vengeance against the culprit. John was 
found lying on a little hill dead drunk, and the leader of the 
search-party mustered his men. ‘ We will build a cairn of 
stones,”’ he said, ‘‘ as they do when a man is found dead, and 
then we will take up the body on a board from the nearest 
house and carry the fool home on our shoulders, and shame 
him in the face of the people.” And they did as the leader 
commanded. ‘“ And now,” he said, “we will sing a ‘ Mara- 
bhran ’ (a lament for the dead). Here is the tune for it and 
I have fitted the words: 


“** We prefer our good John dead, good John dead, good John dead; we 
prefer our dear John dead to hated Peter living.’ ” 


That anecdote illustrates well the sort of rhythmical life- 
current which ran in the nerves of boys born on crofts before 
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they got any training on the hill as cattle herds; for in those 
days sheep were not so plentiful. 

Let us now see this light-hearted and light-footed, yet 
seldom irresponsible, person at his work. In the lambing 
season of early May it begins between two and three in the 
morning, and lasts frequently till ten at night. He carries a - 
big bottle of milk with him in his dinner satchel for exhausted 
ewes, thin and weak by reason of a cold, dry spring with 
an easterly wind that cuts the grass or ‘‘ hammers it down.” 
When he has found a ewe—he knows the feeding-ground of 
all the weakly ones—unable to supply milk to her lamb, he 
tries to give her a drink from the bottle, but if she refuses, 
he sits down at her head, raises his legs to make an armchair, 
fills his mouth with milk, and passes milk and life-current 
into her mouth. If not too late, before leaving her he has 
her on her feet again. The lamb, to all appearance dead after 
the shock of arrival in this world, is more easily handled : 
he unbuttons his coat and, having no waistcoat, puts the 
baby into a warm corner right against his heart for a few 
minutes, before giving it also, by very slow degrees, the 
vitalised milk from his mouth. The chances are that the 
weak ewe upon scanty pasture has no milk of. her own, and 
then the revived lamb has to be put into a warm and sheltered 
corner, until Abel comes back after his long round of perhaps 
five miles ; then he is put into the “ lambing bag,” known to 
all shepherds throughout Europe, and joins his fellows from 
the more distant parts of the hill, and is carried home to the 
kitchen and laid on soft hay in a basket, not too near the 
fire, till thoroughly revived: by mouth-feeding while the 
shepherd is at home, and by bottle-feeding when the women 
of the farm take charge. Many half-dead lambs soon begin 
to jump over the edge of the basket, some die, but on all are 
bestowed the same efforts at resuscitation. Always at this 
season there are “‘ awalded ” ewes lying on their backs and 
unable to right themselves. These have to be set upon their 
feet. Sometimes an extra lively lamb gets well away from 
his mother and is difficult to catch, till the long shaft of the 
stick has separated him, and the crook is put round his neck 
at six-foot range, or even round his hind leg, if you know 
how to do it gently, without giving a sudden jerk and dis- 
locating the small hip. It is nothing short of amazing, in a 
flock of five hundred or one thousand sheep, to be given a 
record of each particular ewe’s fortunes through a long series 
of lambings. ‘‘ And how do you know this one from many 
others?” ‘* In the same way that I know you from other 
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people—by your face.” So quite a young fellow will say after 
a few seasons on the hill, while an old shepherd has the feeding- 
ground of each sheep in his memory as on a map. 
Add to this nursing and restoring work of a special time 
the constant care and watchfulness, with old herb remedies 
for sickness which are frequently effectual. He bleeds for 
inflammation and carries tar for sore feet. Add the worker’s 
hard efforts to help young sheep dying of anthrax (or 
‘“‘braxy”’), almost impossible to check, and the distress 
caused by a heavy death-roll before they are removed in early 
October to Southern pastures. At all times there are risks 
of accident: sheep falling over rocks ; getting upon shelves, 
where they can only be reached by letting down a rope from 
above. Then the depredations of the fox in early summer— 
that murderer must be watched for all night, till he just shows 
eyes over a ridge in the morning, returning to his lair, and shot 
there and then in the forehead before he bends down again. 
The shepherd has his hours of rest ; he is ‘‘ made to lie down in 
green pastures and beside still waters’; yet the perceptions 
of his dreamy states are determined by his toil, and by the 
travail of his soul. Oh! it needs care, pity, ever-deepening 
sympathy, patience, vigilance, activity. But these good gifts 
of the flock have flowed through the ages into the life-current 
of the shepherd on the grass-lands of Russia, of Arabia and 
Palestine, and of Britain, while cultivation and handicraft 
were increasing the treasure of creative energy to be dis- 
tributed over Europe from the Mediterranean shores. 

So the guardian of the flock has been led to realise (past 
possibility of doubt) what David knew, and Plato and Pindar 
also, that he is himself only a silly sheep, needing perpetual 
guidance by the rod and restraint by the crook. By the 
time he has grown old in lifelong ministration he finds him- 
self to be companioned, rescued, and upheld; he does not 
say much about it, but he ‘“‘ does not want.” He looks (like 
the sailor) on far Horizons as well as on the ground at his feet, 
and there, too, has had vision of unknown men and dogs 
moving the flock for him out of dangerous ground. 

The land-worker’s age-long lesson in home making and 
home support, out of materials adapted for his use, has 
enabled him to look upon the Universe itself as a Father’s 
House fitted to the needs of His human children in life and 
death, and so he has come to attach an increasing sense of 
Sacramental mystery to every art of family life. His corn 
poe into wisdom, and the warmth of his fire reaches the 

eart ; he never finds himself in a “ strait betwixt two,” like 
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the philosopher of to-day, who strives vainly to reconcile 
what he calls “‘ eternal and spiritual values ”’ with the steady 
increase of destructive machineries. 

The shepherd’s experience is of Supernatural care and 
protection, sheltering, clothing, and encompassing him in his 
hourly ministration to the lowly wants of hebplées creatures. 
These strong currents meeting in the home-supported peasant 
life of Europe, infinitely and incalculably dutianed and en- 
riched in the days of Christian civilisation, have preserved 
for us such remnant of that civilisation as still remains in our 
own land. Of late this truth has been instinctively under- 
stood, cially by the young, who find in experience how 
present-day Christianity, like a field flower taken indoors, 
has been separated from its agricultural and pastoral roots 
in the civilisation of the Middle Ages, and also from the 
supernatural manifestations, though not from the Super- 
natural source, of its strength. They find it, they say, some- 
what inhuman, unhomely, merely doctrinal and literary—or 
what not? I am quoting their own words. Meanwhile, 
weird unshepherded manifestations from the supernatural 
and dynamic world become increasingly frequent, some full 
of strong consolation, some feeble, some diabolic, taking 
fantastic and artificial form because of chaotic, and anarchic, 
and mechanical conditions in our life and thought. Yet in 
spite of these concomitants these are by far the most 
important and significant elements in our modern experi- 
ence. 

We need not idealise the home-supported crofter; he has 
bluff faults, but, as an Island priest once said to me, “‘ I wish 
I was half as good!” His record is honourable as any in the 
glorious muster-roll of Christendom. Le Play, in the many 
volumes of his L’Ouvrier Européen, shows how that record, 
up to recent times, has remained uneffaced and scarcely 
modified by industrial change; but such resisting power 
cannot last for ever. 

Neither need we attempt to become land-workers or 
shepherds ourselves ; probably, after generations of separa- 
tion from the land, it would be impossible for many of us 
to do so with reasonable dexterity and enjoyment. But we 
can get back, out of the jazz-band rhythm of surrounding 
business and politics, into the current of natural and super- 
natural life, into the invigoration and protection, by constant 
direction of our attention and purpose towards giving back 
the home-supported life to those who are prepared, and who 
choose the security of home and food and clothing, with 
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limitation, or even privation, rather than the base anxieties 
and disputes accompanying competitive money wages. 

Some young ones who have learned what agriculture, 
including pasture, mean to their country, and what the home- 
supported labourer means to agriculture, do, I know, desire 
to go and take a hand in the practical restoration. Let 
them remember first of all that they are learners, not teachers. 
Yet if they even live in a village where tradition has been 
entirely lost, and have an Art or Craft of their own, they can 
at least bring back the old songs and dances that have been 
forgotten, and restore the rhythm of traditional music and 
dancing, or bake, spin, or weave, or carve lintels and chimney 
boards. But again, and yet again, without return, by means 
of lowly service, into the life-current of Christian civilisation, 
which contains in itself the ancient disciplines and delights 
both of earth and of Paradise, without that, nothing at all ! 

For many an old hillman like myself this glad hope 
connects itself with one particular spot of ground which is 
dear to them. 


““ I wonder, is there place on earth so good 
As Laggandarach Wood ? 
For just below the warm grey rocks, where still 
Gold mist of scattered birches climb the hill, 
There flames a little Rowan tree, 
Well loved by me, 
Which every Autumn signals up the glen 
To tired returning Shepherd men, 
Telling of Hearth and Home, of food and fire, 
And all God’s full response to man’s desire.” 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 
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RULING IDEAS IN AMERICA. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, D.D., LL.D., Lirt.D., 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University and President of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Tue American mind is confused; the American heart con- 
gested ; and American society, composed alike of intellectual 
and emotional elements, is both congested and confused. 
Principles, the original foundations on which men _ base 
thinking, are lacking. Standards of conduct, types to which 
all may conform, are also wanting. The issues are man 
—issues political, educational, religious, industrial, social, 
national, international. These manifold issues are complex, 
and therefore perplexing to the intellect and disturbing to 
the moral nature. The causes of the number and diversity 
of issues are as numerous and diverse as are the issues them- 
selves, and the issues are quite as involved and unrelated as 
are the consequent movements and forces. Of course it is 
a commonplace to say that the American condition is not 
unique. Alas! itisnot. It belongs to all states and nations, 
even to Cathay and India. 

Yet notwithstanding these complexities and perplexities, 
I am selecting certain elements or conditions in American 
society, which I am naming ruling ideas, for interpretation. 
I venture to say that, though many ideas and emotions do 
seem to be more or less dominant, and that though these 
ideas and emotions may differ in value or force at different 
epochs, yet I believe that those which I shall discuss possess, 
at the present hour, peculiar potency, and hold relationships, 
broad and deep and igh. 

An idea which is moving in American society is the idea 
that America is sufficient unto herself. She is not, indeed, 
contra mundum. Why should she be? She is not against 
the world any more than the world is against her. Neither 
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antagonism is quite worthy. For she does feel that she can 
get on without the world, and the world is getting on without 
her. What is Hecuba to her? What is she to Hecuba? 
She is, in her present condition, not unlike ancient Thebes, 
charged with caring only for her own interests, unloving 
and unloved. Walter Hines Page, in his great Letters, 
writes of the lack of “‘ foreign consciousness ”’ in us Americans, 
He notes “our isolation.» 1 The phrases are apt. They are 
almost as interpretative as applied to present conditions (in 
which American banks hold half of the gold of the world) 
as they were in the dark days when Walter Page first 
used them. The idea is, indeed, chauvinistic. It might 
be charged that the idea is a form of selfishness. But 
perhaps it is less a form of absolute selfishness than of 
moral indifference and intellectual unconsciousness. It 
is an example of national provincialism, or of provincial 
nationalism. Yet it may be noted that such a condition 
is born rather more of the head than of the heart. The 
American heart is very tender towards the world’s sufferings 
and the world’s woes. Her Near East relief funds, her 
help for starving villages in Russia and for German children, 
her outpouring of millions of dollars to the Tokio and 
Yokohama sufferers, are important examples of her efficient 
sympathies. Yet if the American heart is responsive to 
seetne for the needy, the American head is rather ignorant. 
The American head is ignorant of the world, and ignorance 
here and now, as ever and everywhere, is the mother of 
indifference to the world as a fact. In a long and broad 
historic survey it might be easy to show that such national- 
istic interpretations are not unique. Did not such national- 
isms show themselves as early as the contests between the 
Romans and the Britons? Is not megalomania the present 
mark of the whole world as well as of each individual 
nation? At its heart such self-centring represents ardent 
and earnest patriotism. At its worst it is the incarnation 
of narrow, unhuman, anti-human selfishness or selfwardness. 
It cries, ‘‘ My country, right,” ‘‘ My country, wrong,” but, 
whether right or wrong, always My country ! ” 

It may be added that such patriotic intensity of national 
narrowness has also its good nae. For it does represent an 
unwillingness of the American people to become mixed up 
with the internal organisations of other governments and of 
other peoples. With their parliamentary struggles, with their 
class antagonisms, with their popular or personal oppositions, 
1 Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page, vol. ii. p. 218, and other references. 
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with their executive or administrative campaigns for supre- 
macy in leadership, America wishes to have nothing to 
do. She thinks of herself as a neighbour who, in order to 
be really neighbourly in certain relations, must seem to 
be unneighbourly in other important respects. She wishes 
to avoid Washington’s “entanglements” quite as much in 
noe, nat to do harm to others as to avoid doing harm to 
herself. 

Of course such an interpretation does not belong equally 
to all classes of American society, and it does not belong 
equally to the same class at all times. It shifts indeed from 
class to class, from age to age, like loose cargo in a ship 
on tossing seas. At the present writing, in the midst of a 
national presidential campaign, it belongs to the Republican 
more than to the Democratic party. The American 
Republican candidate is declaring for American standards, 


for American political ideas, for the needlessness of the 
importing of world goods, either intellectual or industrial 
or political. He declares for ‘the American brand.” The 
declarations are a form of the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine by and to the Northern American continent. In 
general, the foreign unconsciousness is a special mark of 


the great middle class. To this estate the doctrine is a 
primary belief or atmosphere, The belief is sown with the 
seed-wheat of the prairies in each spring-tide, and is reaped, 
without being cut down, in the harvest fields of every autumn. 
It is a prevailing subject of talk also among the directors of 
banks and trust companies. Neither is it forgotten by the 
managers of cotton and woollen factories, or of steel and 
tube mills and of blast furnaces. The so-called lower classes 
are also deeply touched by it. For these classes are largely 
composed of recently naturalised citizens, who claim that 
America is for the new Americans, Their citizenship stands 
for the well-filled dinner-pail and for regular and fat pay- 
envelopes. Such materia] symbols represent, too, the be- 
ginning and increasing affection for the new land of their 
adoption, and by a lessened sense of obligation to the old 
lands whence they have come. For the foreigner in America 
soon ceases to be foreign to himself. 

The class, however, which is the more free from this 
conception of American self-sufficingness is that small body 
which would be called the intellectual class. This class is 
small in America, as in every country. But it has a world 
vision, a world sympathy, an altruism of the mind and will 


as well as of the heart. Undoubtedly no small share of this 
Vou. XXIIL—No. 2. 9* 
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relatively small body will be found among the teachers of 
the American college and university. For the majority of 
these men and women have received at least a part of their 
advanced education abroad, and do continue, even after 
decades, to think with the international mind and to feel with 
the international heart. But even if they have not known 
Oxford, or the Sorbonne, or Leipzig, they yet belong to the 
thoughtful, or thinking, class. They have a world vision, 
a world interpretation. Narrowness, too, is less prevailing 
among the religious class than among those who stand outside 
the Churches. For the cause of foreign missions, beginning 
in American colleges somewhat more than a century ago— 
at Williams and Andover Theological Seminary—has given to 
the less formal intellectual body a conception of the world 
as a human brotherhood. This conception, of course, has 
its origin in the recognition of the Universal Fatherhood of 
God. Religion, as embodied in the Christian faith, is a most 
educative force, for the individual and for the community, 
in a sense of world relations. 

This narrow self-sufficiency is, at the present hour, 
manifesting itself in at least two significant forms. One 
form is the tendency of the people to limit, and to limit 
comprehensively and sharply, the number of immigrants 
whom they are willing to admit within their borders. No 
longer is America able to regard herself as the refuge of the 
politically oppressed, or the haven of the industrially enslaved, 
or the granary and treasury for the personally impoverished. 
The present federal laws, recently made more strict, declare 
that only a certain number of the citizens of any nation— 
and this number determined by close figuring on the basis 
of those of the particular nation concerned who were already 
citizens in the year 1890—can be received. 


1 The Act of Congress, proclaimed by the President on June 80, 1924, 
declares: “‘ The annual quota of any nationality shall be two per centum 
of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in 
continental United Siates as determined by the United States census of 
1890, but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100.”—Sec. 11 (a). 

“For the purposes of this Act nationality shall be determined by 
country of birth.”—Sec. 12 (a). 

The present immigration quotas are as follows :— 


Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 
*China 


Czechoslovakia . 
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‘America for the Americans” is the slogan. The fair 
places of the new world, it is declared, shall not be degraded 
to base levels of the slums of the old. Berkeley’s vision is 
blurred. For the forthcoming three years only 2 per cent. 
of the number of foreign born of each nationality of the year 
1890 can be admitted. (There are, however, extra quota 
provisions for wives and children.) On this basis only one 
hundred and sixty thousand can be admitted each year. 
After July 1, 1927, the quota is limited to one hundred and 
fifty thousand, distributed among nationalities according to 
the national origins of the whole population. The racial 
significance of this law is seen in such a fact as that of the 
present population of New York City: of some seven millions, 
two millions were born out of the United States, and another 
two millions are children of the foreign born. These four 
millions represent more than a half of the entire population. 
New York is indeed a cross-section of all Europe. It is a 
microscopic world, in itself indeed not so microscopic. In 
New York alone there are no less than one hundred and 
eighty newspapers published in foreign languages, and there 


Country. 
Dansig, Free City of 
Denmark . 
Egypt ° 
Esthonia . 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) . 
Finland . 


France 

Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
Greece 
Hungary . 

Iceland 

*India 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) . 
Irish Free State. . 28,567 
Italy (including Dodekanesia, etc.) 3,845 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein 

Lithuania. 

Luxemburg 

Monaco 

Moroceo . = 

*Muscat (Oman) . 

Nauru 


For each of the countries indicated by an asterisk 


Country. 
*Nepal 
Netherlands . 
*New Guinea, etc. 
New Zealand . 
Norway 
Palestine . 
Persia 
Poland 
Portugal . 
Ruanda, Urundi 
Rumania . ‘ P 
Russia, European and Asiatic 


South Africa, Union of 
South-West Africa 


Switzerland 
Syria and The Lebano: 
Tanganyika 
Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Turk 


is established a 


nominal quota according to the minimum fixed by law. These nominal 
quotas, as in the case of all quotas hereby established, are available only 
for persons born within the respective countries who are eligible to citizen- 
ship in the United States and admissible under the immigration laws of the 
United States.—Foreign Affairs, vol. iii., No. 1, p. 111. 
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are no less than six hundred social and national organisations. 
In the whole United States there are no less than a thousand 
foreign journals! If America is not a foreign country, the 
great American cities are foreign cities. 

On the better side, however, this law is to be interpreted 
as a measure of national and of domestic self-defence. On 
the worst and narrowest side, it must be recognised as a 
method of the labour unions for maintaining their class 
integrity, and for keeping up wages through lessening the 
number of those who may receive wages, basing their thought, 
in part unconsciously, on the old theory of the labour fund. 
On the best side, indeed, the law stands for national integrity, 
national individuality, national unity, national self-protection. 

A second form of the manifestation of national self- 
sufficiency is found in what is commonly known as the Ku 
Klux Klan, the ‘‘K.K.K.” This society is a vestige, in 
cabalistic name and method, of the Ku Klux of the Southern 
States in the years following the Civil War. Tothis movement 
or society Mr S. K. Ratcliffe has referred in fitting terms 
in an article on “ Spiritual Conditions in United States,” 
published in the July number of this Journal. In the Southern 
States, and in those disastrous years, the ignorant negroes 
had come into the control of the government of the several 
reconstructed States. This control originated in, and was 


1 One of the most thoughtful of American poets, George Edwin Wood- 
berry, in moving verse has voiced the feeling of not a few Americans : 


‘* Where is the world that the young heart discovers 

Star of the West, to beam earth’s morning star ? 

Where the races of men melted, brothers and lovers, 
And birth had no privilege, talent no bar ? 

The land that shot up with school-house and steeple, 
And unto the immigrant’s seed there was born, 

Past shore, plain, and peak, a star-guided people— 
Oh, where is the vision that hallowed youth’s morn ? 


Dear land, a fable to all generations, 
Sweet is thy name on the lips of the young ; 
There is hardly a child in the world-scattered nations 
But has ‘eard it and blessed it, prayed it and sung. 
Grows with his growth the desire to behold thee, 
To kneel on thy soil, and to breathe thy free air ; 
How shall he believe that thy wise men have told thee 
To bid him go back to the Old World’s despair ? 


Brave was thy title, the friend of all freemen, 
Wherever they burst from the chain and the yoke ; 
Thank heaven ! to defend them the soldiers and seamen 
Once o’er the grey sea by armed millions broke. 
Proud at the council thou then hadst thy station ; 
To hearken thy gospel, hushed peoples drew near ; 
Now, when the name shall be called of the nation— 
God pity us! Liberty answers, ‘ Not here!” ”’ 
Star of the West. 
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supported by, the intense Republican Federal Government. 
The white citizens of those States resorted to violence to 
frighten and to overthrow the ignorant, and many would 
add the corrupt, negro domination. Violence in many cases 
was triumphant. The negro abandoned his civil rights to 
save his property, his limbs, his life. Of course the white 
citizen, though recognising its unlawfulness, defended his 
practice. He has associates, too, who still defend themselves 
under an interpretation of Cicero’s dictum of the silence of 
the laws in times of war. The present movement has made 
use of the mysterious, terrifying practice of the post-Civil 
War years. Its members also have adopted the principles 
of the Know Nothing movement of the decade before the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and of the American Protective 
Association (A.P.A.) of the decade following that struggle. 
The principles of these two somewhat diverse movements 
were, however, quite identical. The principles were the 
necessity of maintaining American national integrity, honour, 
prestige, and of preserving the purity of the American life 
by the exclusion of, or at least by diminishing the influence 
of, foreigners. The modern K.K.K. directs its power against 
three classes—the Negro, the Roman Catholic, and the Jew. 
It is a movement social, racial, and religious. A white 
America and a Protestant America are the two foci of the new 
chauvinistic ellipse. The power of this modern movement 
is still obscure. For the first time, as a general organisation, 
its strength will be known, or at least intimated, in the 
forthcoming federal election. But in States as remote and 
as unlike as Maine and Texas, it has become one of the more 
powerful of political forces. It adjusts itself to local con- 
ditions. In Maine, for instance, it is directed against the 
Roman Catholic, and in the Southern States against the 
negro. Though in Texas, be it added, there is a Roman 
Catholic element furnished from France in the last decades. 
Concerning the causes, transient or permanent, of the 
current doctrine of the self-sufficiency of America to herself, 
I content myself with pointing out three as peculiarly 
significant and dominant: first, historical antagonisms ; 
second, geographical isolation; and third, industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial power. The historical antagonisms, be 
it at once confessed, are largely directed towards a country 
which some of us like to think of, and to love, as our Mother 
Country. Yet it is also to be said that America, and many 
American institutions, had their origin as a protest against 
the government and certain practices of that country. The 
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Pilgrim movement was a protest. The Puritan movement 
was a protest. The American Revolution of 1775-83 was 
a protest. The war of 1812 was a protest. Many of the 
diplomatic movements of the Civil War were nothing less 
than protests. The behaviour of the American government 
in the Venezuela affair—a rather ruthless and, some would 
add, purposely ruthless, behaviour—was a protest. The 
‘ancient grudge,” though becoming more ancient and be- 
coming less and less of a grudge, is still somewhat remembered 
and felt. Furthermore, and secondly, America is remote in 
space from the world’s capitals and the world’s movements. 
She is outside of the historic tendencies and currents. She 
is divided from Europe by an ocean many times bigger than 
the European Mediterranean. The British Commonwealth 
of Nations—what has America to correspond to such a demo- 
cratic imperialism, bound together by its red, globe-encircling 
cords! To the world, America might be interpreted as a 
foreign country. Third, is it not to be recognised that, 
above most countries, America is self-sufficing in all material 
conditions and forces? Do not her latitudes and longitudes, 
her soils and mines, her coasts and plains, her variety of 
seasons, inevitably contribute to such a conclusion? Is there 
any people less dependent upon foreign aid for a good living ? 
Does not, furthermore, her history confirm the teaching of her 
geography and geology ? Is it not, indeed, to be recognised 
that America has really succeeded in her industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial concerns far more greatly than her 
enemies feared or than her friends and citizens dared to 
hope? In her heart of hearts has America not the right to 
believe that she, in a narrow and lower sense, is self-sufficient ? 
Do not these three causes, historical, geographical, material, 
help somewhat to explain America’s self-sufficingness ? They 
do not, indeed, justify it, but they do give some intimation 
of the causes of the fact and of the prevalence of the conse- 
quent belief. 

Before I pass un to another of the ruling ideas of American 
society, I wish to add a paragraph regarding the application 
of the American conception of self-sufficiency to the present 
hour. For there is an application to the element of time, as 
well as in the organised State or unorganised community. 
The American believes in the now, in the eternal now. He 
thinks that the now is to be everlasting. Yesterday was, 
and yesterday has ceased to be. History is not. To-morrow 
has not dawned, and its sun, as Dr Thomas Arnold might 
intimate, may never rise. To-day is, and to-day alone is. 
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The American conjugates life’s verb in the present tense. 
In a bad sense, such a temporal and timely interpretation 
creates narrowness of vision, limitation of interest, intellectual 
and emotional, provincialism of service. But in its higher 
sense such an interpretation does minister to directness of 
aim, to intensity of endeavour, and to an ascending, even 
if a narrowing, achievement. Mountain-peaks grow smaller 
as they go higher. 

A second ruling idea is what I shall call by the awkward 
name of direct political, executive action. This method and 
practice is at once to be discriminated, first, from control by 
the mob, and, secondly, from direction by legislation. The 
control by the mob is, of course, less important and far less 
serious. For, despite such outbreaks as occurred in Herrin, 
Illinois, over labour troubles last year, and in such riots as 
may suddenly burst forth in negro lynchings, the mob in 
American society is an anomaly, and also a diminishing 
force. At once it can be eliminated from the present dis- 
cussion. In his article in the July number of this review 
Mr Ratcliffe writes of ‘the instinctive resort to mob 
violence’?! among Americans. The Americans, be it at 
once said, do resort to mob violence, but the resort, I do 
firmly believe, is not instinctive. It is sporadic, far from 
being an instinct, and the instances of such violence are 
becoming more and more exceptional. But, secondly, 
direct, political, executive action, as opposed to government 
through legislation, is a growing characteristic, and a political 
force becoming more formative. Of the fact there is no doubt. 
The fact receives reiterated interpretations in leadin 
American journals, forms one of the stated topics of tal 
among intelligent citizens, and was indeed made the subject 
of an address in a leading university at its commencement 
a year ago by the Secretary of War. Of course this move- 
ment is only a part of a similar world movement. Fascism 
is possibly its most outstanding token. Spain has been 
touched, of course, by the current tendency. Bolshevism 
represents its worst development. Gossamer threads of 
thought and of practice bind together all nations. Herein 
America is not a foreign country. 

The reasons of the decline of legislation and the increase 
of direct executive power are diverse, complex, and perhaps 
cannot be made thoroughly satisfactory in any interpretation 
to the thoughtful. Among these causes may be noted, first, 
that the passing of many laws—and the laws passed at any 

1 Page 689. 
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annual or biennial session of the State legislature of the forty- 
eight States and by the Federal Congress are literally to be 
numbered by the thousands—is a cause of the decline of 
respect for all law. Laws are like the currency—the more 
one has the less the value. A second cause undoubtedly lies 
in the current American disobedience to all laws. Dis- 
obedience to laws springs out of disrespect for law, and, of 
course, it is equally true that disrespect for law is an evil 
outgrowth of disobedience to laws. Every American is, in 
a sense, a declaration of independence. A third cause is 
found in the character of the law-makers themselves. This 
character fails to embody the best elements of American 
society. These best elements represent thoughtfulness, 
largeness of mind, greatness of heart, comprehensiveness in 
far-off vision, considerateness of the deepest and permanent 
welfare of all the people. Most legislators are selected on a 
petty, narrow, partisan basis. They are thus selected either 
as a reward for service already given to the party, or as an 
opportunity for future service to the party, or as the expression 
of a hope of service yet to be rendered. 

On such bases poverty and ineffectiveness of legislative 
service is inevitable. The laws made by such law-makers 
cannot, of course, command either obedience or respect. 

Yet these three causes which I name are perhaps quite 
as much symptoms as creative forces. For behind them lies, 
in my judgment, a power which in turn is their cause, a power 
which makes direct, political, executive action a ruling idea. 
That power is the power of individualism. Individualism, 
excessive individuality, placed in the White House, seated 
in the governor’s chair of the single commonwealth, is bound 
to make itself a controlling fact and factor in governmental 
affairs. Of course there are exceptions, numerous ones; 
but, as a practice, strong personalities of excessive in- 
dividualism are put into the highest executive offices. Such 
was the personality of Lincoln, though the nobility of the 
personality was guided and characterised by calm judgment 
and by intellectual and emotional altruism. Such a person- 
ality was Cleveland, such was Roosevelt, and such was 
Woodrow Wilson. The characteristic, too, is not remote 
from the governors of individual commonwealths and from 
the mayors of the great cities. For better or for worse, the 
legislators federal, or of the individual commonwealth or 
municipality, are more or less controlled, or forcefully in- 
fluenced, by the executive. Such executive masters can 
promote or delay or alter legislation. Such masters can act, 
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and do act, without legislation. Such masters have been 
charged, in most serious and complex circumstances of 
even an international character, in recent years, as acting 
in apparent disobedience to laws and to international under- 
standings and conventions. Exceptions to this interpreta- 
tion of controlling masterfulness are, as I have intimated, 
not lacking. Exceptions relate to the placing in executive 
ositions of intellectual weaklings and of volitional passivities. 
But the exceptions are fundamentally no exceptions to the 
power of direct, executive action. For such passive person- 
alities are usually put into their office by a clique, by a 
steering committee, by a machine, by a gang, who rule their 
appointees or nominees for their selfish, direct, official, and 
personal purposes. 

The reception given to the instances and the practice 
of direct, political, executive action, and to the movement 
out of which they spring, by the whole body of people is 
most significant. The reception given by the whole body 
of the people, be it at once affirmed, in the by and large, is 
favourable. The people as a whole approve such power and 
commend its use. The people like swiftness. Legislation is 
slow. Action is swift. Legislation is a written document, 
a “scrap of paper.” Action is a doing, and the people like 
to see, to hear, to feel doing, and they also like todo. Legis- 
lation is more statical than dynamic. Action is more 
dynamic than statical. The American people prefer to be 
dynamic. They like to go, even if they do not know where 
or whither they go. The forces have got ahead of the 
— judgment to guide those forces unto a proper 
goal. 

Of course the more thoughtful classes of American society 
are not sympathetic with the prevailing decline of the law- 
making movement, or with the increase of the law-breaking 
spirit, or with the rise of the direct, executive power. Their 
vision is still centred upon the Congressional end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and not upon the White House. They 
recognise that, historically, the direct, political, executive 
action leads, under most conditions, to dictatorships. Yet 
their serious thoughtfulness seldom solidifies itself into 
Cassandra-like prophecies. The forces of order, as of the 
integrity of the family, of the sacredness of property, of the 
conservatism of the Church, of the respect paid to the Supreme 
Court, the general firmness of the several structures that 
constitute government, the thoughtful classes still believe 
will prove to be sufficient, as they have in the past proved 
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to be sufficient, to save the State from the despotism of a 
Ceesar or the devastation of a Napoleon. It is still true, 
as de Tocqueville wrote three-quarters of a century ago : 


‘“* Democratic governments may become violent, and 
even cruel, at certain periods of extreme effervescence or 
of great danger; but these crises will be rare and brief. 
When I consider the petty passions of our contemporaries, 
the mildness of their manners, the extent of their educa- 
tion, the purity of their religion, the gentleness of their 
morality, their regular and industrious habits, and the 
restraint which they almost all observe in their vices 
no less than in their virtues, I have no fear that they 
will meet with tyrants in their rulers, but rather with 
guardians.” 1 


The third ruling idea relates to religion. Religion in turn 
connotes the Christian religion, and this faith is, by common 
consent, made to stand for the Protestant type. The 
Protestant faith still recognises its right, and perhaps its 
duty, of still protesting. It therefore naturally divides itself 
into scores of faiths. Of these many and diverse types the 
different Churches are the normal exponent and organ. The 
ordinary Protestant thinks quite as devotedly of his Church 
as of his creed. For the Church is a definite, formal, visible 
existence, easy to realise, to thought, feeling, conscience, 
will. The faith or the creed in turn calls for a thinking 
which is a more difficult task for the mind to undertake or 
to understand. The American people accept religion as a 
form of the idealism to which they are consciously or un- 
consciously devoted. Its Churches are coming to be divided 
into the two types of the Liberal and the Conservative. At 
present the division is almost as marked as was the division 
of a hundred years ago in the Congregational body of New 
England, which resulted in the great historic Unitarian 
movement and organisation. Of this movement Harvard 
College was, for a generation, the intellectual exponent, 
Channing the apostle, and Emerson the transcendental 
prophet. At the present moment the Conservative is known 
as fundamentalist—a distinction of somewhat obscure origin, 
and yet perhaps supposed to stand for the faith delivered 
once for all to the saints. The Liberal party still retains, 
and delights to retain, its old name. This division runs 
through all the Churches, but at present belongs more 
deeply and aggressively to the Baptist and the Presbyterian. 

1 Democracy in America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, vol. ii. p. 391. 
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The orthodox Congregational Church fought out a similar 
issue forty years ago, in which, as is usual, the freedom of 
the Liberal wing won. Consideration -has been given to 
dividing these two commanding Churches, the Baptist and 
the Presbyterian, upon the great lines of conservatism and 
liberalism. In fact, a leading Baptist clergyman of the 
Liberal type said to me recently, ‘‘ We may come over and 
join you Congregationalists.” But the danger of such 
a split, or of such a union, lessens. For, on the whole, the 
Liberal wing is winning in the battle of the creeds. It is, 
moreover, generally recognised that it is wise for the Baptists 
to remain Baptists and for the Presbyterians to remain 
Presbyterians, and to maintain their faiths in their own 
fields and under their own flags. Ecclesiastical transfers do 
not make for the progress of the Divine Kingdom. 

In the United States, as in most parts of the world, the 
permanent interest of the Churches is directed, in thought, 
discussion, and decision, towards the three points: first, of 
freedom in the interpretation of the Bible; secondly, 
freedom in the interpretation and validity of the ecumenical 
creeds ; and thirdly, with a lessening value, freedom in the 
use of Sunday as a day of rest and of worship. To neither 
side of this threefold division does American Christianity 
have special contributions to offer. English thought and 
German have preceded American in this whole domain. 
There is, however, a fourth part of this field to which anxious 
discussion is at present given. It is the field of the ministry. 
The number of properly qualified candidates for the sacred 
calling diminishes at an alarming rate, and the candidates 
themselves, in point of general and special abilities, become 
apparently less worthy. One-half the graduates of the 
leading colleges now enter business. The other half is 
divided up among those choosing the law, medicine, teaching, 
engineering, aon leaving a bare modicum for the 
priesthood. To consider the causes for this change would 
Just now carry one too far afield. It may be added, however, 
that the same scarcity of proper candidates for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood also is creating a sense of anxiety among 
the leaders of that historic Church. 

In any interpretation of the place of religion in American 
society emerges the movement known as Christian Science. 
Christian Science is, like all religions, a form of idealism. 
Its very idealism is, of course, one cause, phere the chief 
cause, of the appeal which it makes to the rank and file 
of the American people. Its idealism, too, constitutes the 
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basis of the appeal which it makes to the intellectual classes. 
Its growth has been tremendous. This growth, like its 
origin, has been fostered, at least negatively, by what may 
be called, for want of a better term, the materialism, or the 
spiritual emptiness, of the typical Protestant Church. The 
typical Protestant Church has lacked, and still lacks, a 
spiritual accent and atmosphere. That enlargement of 
thought, that far-off vision, that comfort cried for in harrow- 
ing disappointments and in smiting and sinking griefs, that 
uplift of the soul, which worshippers wish to find in their 
Church service and do not find, have turned thousands and 
tens of thousands to the doors of the Christian Science 
temples. The present methods of and content of the 
Protestant Church represent a bad religious psychology. 
Akin to this fact is also the lack of the presentation of the 
mystical element in the Christian life. The Protestant faith 
has emphasised absolute intellectual clearness as it ought. 
But with this emphasis it has forgotten the atmospheres, 
psychological and philosophical. The signs of the consequent 
ower of the Christian Science movement are not lacking. 
t builds churches which, often supporting the Moslem dome, 
have the magnificence of many Catholic cathedrals. The 
loyalty of its worshippers at its Sunday and midweek service 
may well put to shame the Episcopal, the Congregational, 
and other communions. Whether the movement, as a 
movement, has come to its highest crest and will decline, 
or whether it will mount yet higher, is a question which 
the thoughtful discuss and upon which there is no assured 
verdict. On the whole I should judge, and with humility 
of spirit, that the specific and fundamental truths of the 
faith will be taken over by the more historic Churches. 
Therefore, as a specific movement, it will decline. Such has 
been the history of the many preceding movements of 
organised Christianity. The Free-will Baptist Church and 
the Quaker communion are historic illustrations. 

The religion of America, as I have intimated, is primarily 
Protestant. Towards the enlarging freedom of its Churches, 
the Roman Catholic Church bears itself in splendid isolation 
and in a silence almost unbroken. That faith goes on with 
its undying traditions, unreasoning beliefs, quiet propaganda, 
supporting its schools and convents, founding universities in 
metropolitan districts from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
having its centre and source of direction far over the seas. 
It is easy, however, and natural to imagine its hierarchy as 
watching the movements and swiftly changing atmospheres 
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of Protestant Christianity with keenest emotions. Freedom 
of religious thought tending to theological latitudinarianism, 
piitudinameniens leading to indifference to the Christian 
faith, indifference leading to irreverence, irreverence to 
agnosticism, agnosticism to atheism, and both agnosticism 
and atheism leading to contempt of standards of conduct, 
and this contempt to immoral and disintegrating practice— 
such may easily be pictured as the logical decline and in- 
evitable fall, in the Catholic mind, of the Protestant faith 
and order. Whatever of regret may attend such lapses, 
the Catholic mind cannot but reason that they are the 
necessary result of the acceptance of Protestant assumptions, 
axioms, and principles. 

It would be at once vain and unbecoming in me even to 
intimate what the immediate future holds for American 
Protestant Christianity. But yet it may not be altogether 
unfitting to say that the characteristic freedom which may 
become, to some, footfalls, may also lead others to the foot- 
hills, and thus and thence to the mountain-peaks of the 
Christian faith. This freedom of belief in matters religious 
is as great, as true, and as inevitable as the freedom of belief 
and practice in matters political. In this very freedom, and 
in the consequent adaptability of belief to organisation, and 
of organisation to environment, lies hopefulness of the 
survival of the truest and of the best, and gives ground for 
trust in unending progress, 

Closely associated, in both history and logic, with religion 
in the United States is the cause of education. For the 
American people are as a body devoted to education, and 
never have they been so devoted as at the present time. 
The devotion of each year seems to gather up the devotions 
of the preceding times, and to this devotion are made rich 
and positive additions. This devotion is well indicated by 
the increased cost of education. In the last thirty years the 
cost has increased some sixfold, and now amounts, in all 
grades from the kindergarten to the university, each year, 
to some two billions of dollars. Of course a part of this cost 
is to be attributed to the lessening value of the purchasing 
power of the dollar. But there are other causes, yet more 
important, which do give evidence of the interest of the 
people in the great cause. Students have increased many- 
fold, and in no part in a larger proportion than in the colleges 
and universities. Colleges are now enrolling as many students 
in their Freshmen class as, thirty years ago, were enrolled in 
all their classes. The field of education has greatly enlarged, 
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not only in res to the so-called fundamentals, but also 
through the addition of more courses in the sciences, in 
language (except Greek), in history, in economics and 
sociology, and in all that makes up vocational training. 
The people have demanded buildings more completely 
furnished for the safety, for the health, and for the happiness 
of all students. They have more than doubled the salaries 
of teachers, and also have, in many States, established a 
pension system for teachers on their retirement. Through 
the public schools, too, the community is functioning in 
respect to societies and organisations for social betterment, 
for the Americanisation of the foreign born, and for a better 
appreciation of civic duty. The people are interpreting the 
function of education in the broadest possible way for the 
making of human betterment, as they also have given similar 
interpretation to the function of the civil government. 

At times the people give evidence for believing that they 
are not getting the results they desire, and ought to get, 
for the increased expenditure and for the enlargement of 
educational function. For they have come to recognise that 
the vocation of teaching done in the schools has, on the whole, 
been a failure. They have come to see, as President Pritchett, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


has pointed out : 


‘* The public school makes its greatest contribution 
to training in the crafts when it teaches boys and girls 
in the elementary school to do such work hens as will 
give them the discipline of mind and the accuracy of 
knowledge necessary to enter a skilled craft. The 
greatest service the elementary school can do for the 
boy who wants to be a carpenter, or a mason, or a 
machinist, or an electrician, or a printer, or a glazier, 
will not be accomplished by trying to teach him some- 
thing about any of these skilled trades. It will do the 
greatest possivle service for him if it sees to it that he 
knows the English language well, that he has acquired 
in the process of his elementary education that thorough- 
ness of knowledge in those simple subjects and that 
ability to turn his mind to one problem or another which 
will qualify him to go into a trade school and to do its 
work so well that the trade school will not have to teach 
him English and elementary mathematics. With the 
best intentions on the part of those who originated these 
courses, the introduction of vocational training into the 
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high school has in a considerable measure served only 
to lead men away from those high and honourable 
vocations which find expression in a sincere and accurate 
craftsmanship, and to entice them into occupations that 
are already overcrowded and that play a small réle in 
the work of production.” 1 


The people have also come to believe that the schools 
should attempt to give, directly or indirectly, more adequate 
education in the moral verities and veracities. The Downing 
Professor at Cambridge said, at the last Harvard Com- 
mencement : 


‘Society is urgently in need of an inner moral 
reformation, a reawakening within every body politic, 
including our own Republic, of the nobler emotions, 
passions, and aspirations of men; and the necessity for 
this moral rejuvenation is, in many respects, far greater 
than for increased intellectual dexterity and power. 
The very future of our civilisation rests largely upon the 
cultivation of higher moral ideals and their general 
application to the manifold activities of life.” 2 


The crime wave that is sweepin over America, in which 
youth seems to bear the most significant and horrible part, 
gives evidence of the truth of the interpretation of the 
Downing Professor. In half-unconsciousness the people are 
coming to realise this truth. They are quickened into 
demanding that the schools shall train the moral character 
of students. They are demanding that education shall not 
only educate the girl and boy in making a living, but also 
in making a life. They wish that education shall promote 
health of body, sanity of mind, usefulness of the citizen, a 
respect for and obedience to the laws of man and of nature, 
but they also demand that it shall aid youth in having regard 
for the ethical principles and the moral practices that make 
for the happiness and the betterment of men. George 
Washington in his ‘“‘ Farewell Address’ indicated that, as 
the institutions of democracy become the more free, it is of 
greater importance that the education of the people should 
be made the more adequate. The institutions of America 
have gone, and are going, to almost the breaking-point of 


1“ The Teacher’s Responsibility for our Educational Integrity,” by 
Henry S, Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Eighteenth Annual Report, 1928, pp. 87-88. 
® Journal of Education, July 10, 1924, p. 50. 
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freedom. The people therefore realise it is of the most 
fundamental importance that the education should be 
adequate for the whole life, and especially for the moral 
character of the individual. . 

There are two other fields in which ideas are at least 
beginning to rule, to which any just survey of American 
society requires reference be made, even if briefly. 

One of these fields is what may be called the domain of 
the privileged. In every nation are found the privileged 
classes. The classes have long existed, and apparently long 
will continue to exist. Numerous and diverse are the causes 
which have created, and still create, which have perpetuated, 
and will still perpetuate them, Causes communal, causes 
individual, causes domestic, causes dynastic, causes com- 
mercial, causes financial, causes literary, causes scholastic, 
have in turn made, and are still making, their contributions 
to this happy, or unhappy, result. America in three hundred 
years has built up—like England and France, like Spain and 
Italy, in a far longer period—its privileged classes. At 
present the great body of the American electorate has 
decided, in part consciously, in part at least unconsciously, 
that the peeing classes shall be wiped out, or, if not wiped 
out, shall have many of their richest privileges taken away. 
There is no Reign of Terror, and there is not to be any. There 
is no fear of the guillotine or of the massacring guns of 
Moscow. But there is a quiet decision that many of the 
privileges of the privileged class shall be cut off; and there is 
a further conviction that many of these privileges ought to 
be cut off. No small share of these privileges come from 
inherited wealth. The electorate has decided that wealth 
shall not be inherited unimpaired. Great wealth, it is 
argued, belongs quite as much to the community or to the 
State as to the children and grandchildren of those who have 
made it. If the good luck of the landholder, or the genius 
of the industrialist, or the laboriousness of the merchant, 
have created and uourished great wealth, it is the increase of 
the number of the people, or the enlargement of their wants, 
which have caused the amassing of large fortunes. The un- 
earned increment represents no small share of the consummate 
result. Therefore it is inferred that at least a share of these 
fortunes shall be ultimately returned to the commonwealth. 
It is a form of argumentation used quite as freely and as 
fittingly in Western Europe as in Eastern America, The 
ultimate change is made at the death of the creator or 
possessor of wealth. Therefore the individual American 
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State and the Federal Government have, by the gradual 
passing of laws in recent years, been determining that a 
proportion of these large accumulations shall not follow the 
formerly recognised lines of devolution. The State has 
declared that a share of these great fortunes shall go back to 
all the people from whom they were formerly derived. The 
most significant of all these decisions is found in the Act of 
the Federal Congress, passed in the year 1924. This Act, 
taken in connection with similar fiscal legislation, covers 
taxation by the Federal Government of, first, annual income ; 
second, of the inheritance of property ; and third, of gifts. 
For my present purpose it is enough to say that this Act 
—consisting of no less than seventy-five thousand words— 
and the preceding Acts declare that the Government shall 
take forty per cent. of all inheritances and gifts above ten 
million dollars, and also forty per cent. of all annual incomes 
over five hundred thousand dollars. The percentage lessens ~ 
as the aggregate sums lessen. Gifts, however, to religious, 
charitable, educational institutions are exempt. The motives 
lying behind this system of taxation are not only those which 
I have already indicated ; but also, first, to get income for 
administering the Government, an administration becoming 
every month more costly ; and second, to satisfy the public 
sentiment that it does not make for the public welfare for 
great fortunes to remain for generations in the possession of a 
single family. This Act, one may also say in passing, may 
be interpreted as showing the growth of a distinctly socialistic 
principle as a moving force in legislation and in life. 

This most recent and momentous decision has been 
received by the American people in excellent spirit. The 
people as a body have quietly recognised its fitness, and even 
those who are possessed of large property have not rebelled. 
In fact, the two great fortunes in America of the last decades 
have been given back, and are still being given back, to the 
people. These benefactions, it may be said, enrich not only 
America but also the world. Andrew Carnegie gave 
away, in his life and by his will, not less than ninety per cent. 
of his fortune, or more than four hundred millions. What 
tong Mr Rockefeller has given, or will bequeath, no one 

ows, but it is safe to say that this proportion is larger by 
much than the proportion which governmental death-duties, 
as now fixed, would represent. 

To another idea, less potential, indeed less general, than 
those I have discussed, I wish as I close to allude. Mr 
Ratcliffe in his admirable article, to which I already have 
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made reference, writes of the “incessant experimental 
character of the people.” 1 Interpreting the phrase as 
referring to the experimenting element, it is a most happy 
term. For the people of America are engaged in a huge 
political, a huge industrial, a huge educational, a huge social 
experiment. They, the people of the commonwealth, do not 
commonly think of themselves as experimentalists. The 
thoughtful class, however, do know, and feel, that America 
is a trial, a testing of tremendously vast human forces, 
united with equally vast forces of nature. The people go on, 
day by day, year by year, working and playing with the 
consistency and the variableness of the stars, confident that 
all is well, and that all will continue to be well. Only few 
know that it is all an experiment. The literary class indeed 
do recognise that to them, and to all, the age is one of 
experimentation. Likewise know and feel the educated 
classes. The thoughtful and the reverent also work and 
think, play and pray, hope and fear, that all will be well, 
eager to adjust forces, human and natural, to each other and 
in proper proportion, by just methods, and determined to 
direct these forces unto some far-off divine event which, 
even if now unknown, will make for the achieving of the 
ultimate good. The thoughtless and the irreverent also 
work and play, likewise unconsciously feeling that out of the 
turmoil and the welter will emerge finally a happy result. 
But all classes agree that America is the land of experimenta- 
tion, and all classes, as one body, are willing to wait for 
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AN OMINOUS CLOUD. 


Sm HERBERT RUSSELL, K.B.E., 
Late Reuter’s Special Correspondent in Japan. 


With a Postscript by General Sir RecinaLp C. Hart, V.C. 


THE attitude of the United States towards the League of 


Nations has been a source of perplexity to people in this 
country. Conceived of the ideal of an American President, 
the League was rejected at birth by the American nation. 
Such contradictory aloofness has resulted in the misunder- 
standing which it challenges. Popular opinion on this side 
of the Atlantic is that a national sense of superiority holds 
the United States apart. She considers herself too big to 
join in the cosmopolitan brotherhood. That some such 
sentiment actually exists in America is probable enough. 
But it is not an official sentiment, although it may suit 
official policy to let it be assumed as an explanation—for the 
present. American statesmanship is very practical, and 
usually shrewdly diplomatic. 

The League of Nations stands for universal peace, and 
the United States can have nothing but complete sympathy 
with that doctrine. President Coolidge is openly proclaiming 
his desire for another conference on disarmament. But 
there is a very large and very influential party clamouring 
for a great increase in the Navy—for “a hundred per cent. 
Fleet ”—whatever that may precisely mean. That American 
politicians will sweep any and every question into the party 
arena we perfectly well know. But the relation between 
aloofness from the League of Nations and the demand for a 
supreme Navy is not the natural coincidence of political 
intrigue. We may find an analogy to it in the fact that 
whilst the British Premier was indulging in “‘ golden dreams ” 
at Geneva, the British Admiralty was making a strong 
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strategical redisposition of its battleship forces and still 
repeating with quiet insistence the word, “‘ Singapore.” 

The Socialist orator is never weary of telling us that war 
is caused by capitalists. Well, he is right, although not in 
the sense in which he means his parrot-cry to be construed. 
Conflict of national interests—which means the grand aggre- 
gate of commercial interests—forms the one standing hostage 
to armed strife. Territorial aggrandisement no longer counts 
save in terms of commercial value. Since commerce means 
capitalism—a term that covers the whole system of civilised 
— Socialist orator is merely uttering a perverted 
truth. 

Dollar worship is a national quality which even the most 
sentimental-minded American could not disclaim. An 
astonishing standard of prosperity whets the appetite for 
still more. American statesmanship thinks in terms of 
buying and selling to a degree which our older, possibly 
loftier, ideals have never assimilated. The end of the Great 
War opened a disquieting vista to American statesmanship. 
The flood-tide of national prosperity can only be maintained 
by means of a great overflow into foreign markets. The 
markets of Europe became automatically closed to American 
trade by reason of the extraordinary disparity of exchange. 
Some long day hence this condition will pass. But whilst 
it is passing Europe is steadily supplying her own markets: 
when it has passed she will flood them. 

Therefore American statesmanship, thinking in terms of 
buying and selling, has to look elsewhere for the maintenance 
and increase of national prosperity. And in this contempla- 
tion, vision responded to the call of the East. China, in 
particular, loomed with spacious splendour upon the buying 
and selling outlook. But a cloud lay across the splendour. 
That cloud was cast by Japan. The end of the war found 
Japan in a position of greatly enhanced power, and sub- 
stantially enriched. She had honourably played her part 
as an ally to the side which America ultimately espoused. 
But that part chanced to be one immeasurably to her 
advantage. It has been openly stated that Japan’s prompti- 
tude in declaring war upon Germany in 1914 was directly 
due to her desire to seize a valuable province in China, and 
thus increase her already firm grip upon that country. Be 
this as it may, she did seize that valuable province, and with 
this success her participation in the conflict was reduced to 
escorting service by her minor naval units. Meanwhile, 
under the stimulus of a state of war, she continued to build 
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up her naval armaments, and to develop her army, upon the 
and scale. 

During the year 1919 a war-weary world was stirred to 
dull astonishment by the news that the United States 
Government was embarking on the biggest programme of 
naval construction ever recorded in history. The thing 
seemed incredibly contradictory. Against whom could such 
a measure be directed ? Germany was a corpse, so far as 
sea-power was concerned. Austria and Russia were likewise. 
France and Italy had sunk relatively in the scale, and of the 
seven First Class Naval Powers which existed in 1914, there 
only remained Great Britain and Japan as conceivable 
objectives for this tremendous spasmodic American outburst. 

It was doutbless due to American official policy that the 
suggestion was allowed to grow—in all probability was 
adroitly fostered—that the new United States Navy was 
intended as a “‘ balance’ against British sea-power. Any- 
body in this country asking the pertinent question, ‘‘ Why 
this sudden rivalry ?” was left to find answer in conjecture. 
America had now got the war spirit. She was aflame with a 
patriotism which demanded that her flag should rule the 
waves. She did not want war, but she meant to have 
prestige. And so forth, and so on. Meanwhile the British 
Admiralty showed a bland unconcern. Questioned in the 
House of Commons, the Secretary to the Admiralty admitted 
that the facts were as published in the newspapers. It was 
perfectly true that America had actually laid down the keels 
of a most formidable armada. Her reasons for this policy 
were entirely her own business. It was really nothing to 
do with us. 

There can be no question that the British Admiralty 
knew the truth. They kept the secret well, but they quietly 
completed the plans of the great Singapore base which they 
asked Parliament to sanction a little later. It is not even 
now known in this country how perilously near to war 
with Japan the United States actually was when that 
colossal naval programme was rushed through Congress. 
The Washington Conference averted the peril because it left 
both nations with the impression that each had temporarily 
gained what she wanted. 

With the brief statement that American statesmanshi 
realises that national security demands the control, more ond 
yet more, of raw materials and foreign markets, we will now 
turn to a contemplation of the position of Japan. It is 
worth recalling that in 1853, Commodore Perry, in command 
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of a squadron of United States warships, had first forced 
upon Japan the principle of the open door. We must go 
back three centuries to discover why the Japanese had 
pledged themselves to an existence of “icy isolation.” 
Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries did their work so 
effectively during the early part of the seventeenth century 
that they established a great following. The Japanese 
Court discovered that a big community were recognising a 
sovereign other than their own Emperor. To one who has 
but the most slender acquaintance with Japanese history, 
and the Japanese character, the effect of such a revelation 
will call for no explaining. Not only were all foreigners 
bundled out, and promised immediate death if they ever 
showed their faces again, but the Japanese were forbidden 
to leave their own land, and in order to ensure the effective- 
ness of this prohibition, no sea-going ships were permitted to 
be built. Herein we may probably trace the cause of the 
present-day home-keeping instinct of the race. 

The result of the Chino-Japanese war of 1894 was that 
Korea was declared independent, the Liaotung province of 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores were ceded to 
Japan. Russia, apprehensive of the great accession of power 
which this meant to Japan, and supported by Germany and 
France, compelled the return of Liaotung to China. Four 
years later, Germany, seeking a “ place in the sun,” de- 
manded from China a “ lease’ of Kiao-Chao as recompense 
for the alleged murder of two missionaries. Russia promptly 
followed suit by asking for and getting a “‘lease”’ of Port 
Arthur. Great Britain could not view with indifference 
these encroachments, and to correspondingly strengthen her 
strategic position, acquired Wei-Hai-Wei, a dominating 
port in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. France responded by gettin 
the “‘ lease ’” of Kwangchowan, to balance which we obtaine 
an extension of territory in the colony of Hong-Kong. 

The Great Powers, being installed in their new lease- 
holds, then entered upon a series of diplomatic contests 
which came to be known as the “ Battle of Concessions.” 
As an outcome international “‘ spheres of influence ” were 
established, our own embracing the fertile Yangtse Valley, 
South China, and Shensi. But by this time the passive 
Chinese were beginning to ask ‘‘ Where do we come in?” 
And this question found active expression in the Boxer 
Rebellion. One direct result of this rebellion was a deter- 
mined effort by Russia to occupy Manchuria. It was this 
attempt which brought about the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
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Japan, having herself long cast a languishing eye — 
viewed the Russian eep 
hostility. But the Japanese, being masters in the art of - 
deceiving themselves, find little difficulty in deceiving others. 
They successfully cloaked their real sentiments, and began 
negotiations. An offer, in 1905, to recognise Russia’s rights 
in Manchuria in return for a recognition of Japan’s rights in 
Korea, was rejected. Then events moved fast. The war 
came, and by the Treaty of Portsmouth Russia not only 
agreed to recognise Japan’s rights in Korea, but undertook 
to evacuate Manchuria, and to restore to Japan the peninsula 
of Liaotung, in which Port Arthur is situated. 

Her victory over Russia left Japan, in homely metaphor, 
with both her feet firmly planted in China. Her designs 
were primarily commercial. But there was likewise a per- 
turbing perception that her population was fast approach- 
ing the limits of possibility in capacity of internal support. 
To-day that population numbers some 56,000,000, and is 
increasing at the rate of three-quarters of a million a year. 
When we realise that the terrible earthquake of September 
1923 only wiped out one-seventh of the increase for the year, 
it is not difficult to realise the full meaning of the problem. 
Economically Japan is still self-supporting ‘in food-stuffs, 
her standard of living being very low as compared with that 
of Western countries. But this state of independence cannot 
continue very much longer. 

The principal industries of Japan are engineering, textile, 
cement, bric-a-brac, chemicals, paper-making, and brewing. 
Mining and agriculture employ a large proportion of her 
population, but in the latter pursuit the Japanese labourer 
compares most indifferently with the natives of other Asiatic 
countries. The most profitable of her trades is the silk 
manufacture, the bulk of which goes to America. Engineer- 
ing is undoubtedly the most important. This, together with 
the textile and chemical trades, is entirely dependent upon 
the importation of raw materials, the home products being 
almost negligible. Japanese coal is very poor in quality, 
and the supplies of oil fuel are quite madequate to the 
needs of the Navy alone. 

China is the great natural source of supply to Japan. 
Hence her ceaseless exploitation of the Celestial Empire. 
Ever since the signing of the Treaty of Portsmouth she has 
followed a consistent, subtle policy of fomenting and financing 
internal troubles likely to prove to her advantage, to acquiring 
territory and industrial concession, and, above all, to the 
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exclusion of foreign competition. If the Chinese only 
possessed the racial qualities of the Japanese—whom they 
cordially detest—they would be the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world. 

Strategically Japan is wonderfully placed with regard to 
China. Her long strung-out dominions form a sort of sea 
barrier, ranging from the Tropic of Cancer to 50° North. 
From her position she stands between the principal points of 
European occupation and the high seas. That she would 
prefer to attain her ends by peaceful methods there can be 
no doubt. That she will not shirk war if the necessity arises 
none who know her history, the temperament of her people, 
and her fighting organisations, can question. 

At present Japan is devoting her intense energy to the 
development of industry so as to maintain a large export 
trade in exchange for raw materials. China is the great 
potential buyer of her manufactures, as she is the well of her 
raw supplies. Therefore we have a self-evident reason for 
the unceasing policy of peaceful penetration, of intrigue, 
and of diplomatic activity. One point is certain: a strong, 
united China is the nightmare of Japanese statesmen. The 
ultimate partition of the Celestial Empire, with the acquisition 
of rich territories, is what they are working for. One 
hesitates to say that it is a reprehensible policy, because on 
the realisation of it the future greatness of Japan virtually 
rests. 

That the European Powers, quite as fully as the United 
States, are alive to the trend of Japanese intent is clearly 
shown by the course of events since the War. The first 
startling revelation came with the disclosure of the “‘ Twenty- 
one Demands” which Japan presented to China as the 
price of her evacuation of Tsingtau—and which, incidentally, 
was the genesis of the great American warship programme. 
Many of these demands were conceded by China without 
demur. ‘‘Group V.” consisted of several clauses which 
it was intended ts keep secret from the other Powers. They 
were so preposterous that China cried out in protest. The 
Powers responded to her cry and insisted upon seeing 
‘**Group V.” As a result it went by the board. 

But such a hint was not to be ignored. The “‘ Spheres of 
Influence ’’ idea was abandoned, and a Consortium established, 
signed by powerful Banking Groups in Great Britain, the 
United States, France, and Japan. Under this it was agreed 
that all loans and future agreements within the former 
spheres should be pooled. Existing agreements were per- 
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mitted to remain in force. That such a scheme was distasteful 
to Japan is obvious, and it remains to be seen how long she 
will abide by it. That she will continue to concede the 
doctrine of equality of international interests in a country 
in which her own concern is so profound is very much open 
to question. 

Japan took a seat at the Washington Conference with a 
perfectly open mind. Probably she foresaw certain possi- 
bilities to her advantage. Be this as it may, she certainly 
succeeded in carrying her own conditions. In the first place, 
she refused, point blank, to scrap her very latest Dread- 
nought, the Mitsu, a vessel of 38,000 tons, carrying 16-inch 
guns. Long and persevering were the arguments to try and 
persuade her; bland and inscrutable the smile of refusal. 
So the Mitsu remains, a ship-to-ship match for any warcraft 
in the world in aggressive and defensive powers. But far 
more important was the polite insistence that America should 
maintain the status quo in Guam and the Philippines. The 
United States really wanted the Washington Conference 
brought to a satisfactory issue. She was beginning to realise 
that she had “‘ bitten off more than she could chew ” in her 
colossal programme of new construction: that she might 
indeed build the projected ships, although the country was 
loudly murmuring at the enormous expenditure to which 
it was being committed for a purpose it generally failed to 
perceive, but that it would prove quite impossible to man 
them under the voluntary system. The American Govern- 
ment, in fact, wanted to save its face, and the Washington 
Conference offered the opportunity for doing so with a 
beneficent gesture. , 

So again Japan carried her point. The consequence is 
that Guam and the Philippines, the two perfectly situated 
bases for the conduct of naval warfare in the Pacific zone, 
remain most indifferently defended, and entirely without 
accommodation for docking modern capital ships. Their 
defences, indeed, are of quite second-class value, and one of 
the first obvious acts on the part of Japan in the event of 
hostilities would be to seize them, thereby seriously crippling 
the United States Fleet in any attempt at offensive action, 
and correspondingly increasing her own aggressive scope in 
that wide ocean. 

But Japan went further. Under the most friendly 
demeanour in the world she threw her weight into the scale 
against us on the question of Hong-Kong. And in the end 
we signed an undertaking not to develop that ideal base, 
Vot. XXIII.—No. 2. 10 
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with the result that it remains quite inadequate to deal with 
the requirements of a modern fleet. It is a source for wonder- 
ment that the United States did not take a strong stand upon 
this point. Hong-Kong as a first-class capital-ship base 
at have stood as a much more effective guarantee for the 
maintenance of peace in the Pacific than the Hong-Kong that 
now exists. As an alternative the Singapore scheme was 
brought forward—not a new idea by any means, but one 
assuming a suddenly accentuated importance by virtue of the 
Washington agreement. 

Taken in all its aspects, indeed, the Washington Agree- 
ment constitutes a fine testimony to the plausible per- 
suasiveness of Japanese diplomacy. The United States 
professes to be well satisfied with the agreement, because it 
restricts the primary sea armaments of Japan—which was 
the real objective of Washington. But it concedes very 
much more than it gained. It leaves Japan with an immense 
initial strategical advantage. At the present time her 
shipyards are humming with activity in the construction of 
every type of warcraft which the terms of the compact leave 
her free to build. Her current programme, not merely 
proposed, but actually in various stages of materialisation, is 
as big, in point of total tonnage, as those of Great Britain 
and the United States combined. What is the purpose of 
this strenuous activity? It is difficult to regard it as a 
purely defensive measure in the existent posture of world 
affairs. 

The answer is not far to seek. The real explanation lies 
in that trade rivalry which the Washington Conference did 
not—could not—touch. The markets of the Far East appeal 
to American statesmen as holding the great promise of 
continued and increased prosperity for American commerce. 
For even more urgent reasons do they also appeal to Japan. 
It was very largely through the influence of Canadian feeling 
—which naturally reflects American feeling—that Great 
Britain definitely abandoned the pro-Japanese policy con- 
veyed by the alliance. Our plan had been to let Japan do 
pretty well as she pleased in China, so long as she did not run 
counter to British interests. Such a course may not have 
represented a very high moral code, but it at least kept us 
clear of trouble in the Far East. Then came the Nine- 
Power Treaty, which confronted Japan with a threat of 
isolation. Mr Hughes was developing a vigorous policy which, 
had it been continued, could only have led to the inevitable 
result of war. He assumed a sort of moral guardianship 
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over China, and the consequent right to limit Japanese 
expansion in the only direction which remained open to it. 

The situation to-day, placid enough though it may appear 
upon the surface, is not one from which contemplation draws 
reassurance. The American Immigration Act has caused 
intense bitterness of feeling in Japan, and to this extent has 
proved a distinct asset to the great war party in that country. 
The withdrawal of Japan from Shantung and Siberia has 
been cited as proof positive of peaceable intentions. But 
the truth is that the resources conserved by this economic 
step are being devoted to accelerate the process of ‘‘ peaceful 
penetration ” in China. So long as the United States con- 
tinues to tolerate that peaceful penetration: so long as 
she passively watches the gaining of new concessions, the 
stealthy process of acquisition, and the subtle squeezing-out 
of foreign competition: so long all will be well. But her 
aloofness from the League of Nations has a disquieting 
import. Japan is stacking up her naval and military 
resources with steady perseverance. She is not a wealthy 
Power, measured by Western standards, but her credit 
stands high and she possesses a great gold reserve. It is 
beside the mark to point out that she could not hope to win, 
if only on the grounds of endurance, in a war with the United 
States. Her answer is, Could the United States hope to win 
in a war with her, with Manchuria as the objective? From 
the Panama Canal to Tsushima is a mighty long stretch, and 
a stretch unrelieved by any bases on the way, assuming 
Guam and the Philippines to have been seized, nor with any 
recuperating haven at the end. 

China would like nothing better than to see a war between 
the United States and Japan. She realises that it is the one 
definite hope of salvation from the prospect of dismember- 
ment and the ultimate passing of much of her choicest 
territory into Japanese hands. But China is in no condition 
to render any effective military assistance to the United 
States. Indeed, she would probably prove more of an 
embarrassment than a help, because her entry into a war 
would leave Japan free to seize any points d’appui she might 
choose. About the only effective thing China could do 
rig be to repudiate her present heavy financial obligations 
0 Japan. 

__ The cloud is not as yet casting much of a shadow. But it 
is bound steadily to grow in intensity. The British Admiralty 
were prepared to wait ten years for the completion of the 
Singapore scheme. By that time the expansion of the 
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population of Japan will have wellnigh reached the limit 
of insular containment. The problem is certainly not 
simplified by the strong home-keeping instinct of the race, 
since this means a disposition to tolerate a congestion which 
will only break its bounds when it becomes physically 
unsupportable. Our own attitude towards an Americo- 
Japanese struggle is not easy to conceive. Popular sympathy 
would naturally be influenced by the circumstances under 
which conflict was joined, as it was during the Russo-Japanese 
war. But popular sentiment does not necessarily coincide 
with wise national policy. At the present time the only 
active interest the United States shows in the affairs of the 
rest of the world lies in the direction of debt collecting. 
Whatever justification may exist for an attitude of insistent 
detachment, it is bound to exercise a reactionary effect. In 
other words, we might quite well find our own obligations 
limited to the safeguarding of our own interests—no ve 

easy task either when crowded trade routes run through the 


heart of a hostile zone. 
HERBERT RUSSELL. 


WORCESTER. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Sir Herbert Russell, at the suggestion of the Editor, has 
asked me to write a postcript to his article. 

It was beyond the scope of my own article “‘ On the 
Possibility of Another Great War,” in the last Hipsert 
JOURNAL, to indicate any particular countries where the 
danger-signal might be flying. But Sir Herbert now supple- 
ments my warning by pointing out a particular case where 
he considers that existing conditions may possibly lead to 
another Great War. 

His well-reasoned and able article, written with first-hand 
knowledge of Japan, should command serious attention, 
and he warns us that “ The situation to-day, placid enough 
though it may appear on the surface, is not one from which 
contemplation draws reassurance.” I offer no opinion re- 
garding the data on which he bases his arguments, but if 
they cannot be refuted, he shows justification and foresight 
on the part of those who initiated the scheme for the great 
Singapore base. 

If Sir Herbert considers that I should have written on 
the Probability rather than on the Possibility of another 
Great War, as I did write in 1911, I have no quarrel with 
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him, because I hold that war is unfortunately in the nature 
of things, whereas idealists fancy that man’s spiritual nature 
has now evolved to so lofty a standard that there need be 
no more wars. 

He supports my contention that the world is not yet 
prepared to accept the noble ideal of universal peace through 
the medium of the League of Nations, and he suggests, 
rightly or wrongly, the reason for the aloofness of the United 
States. ‘“‘ But her aloofness from the League of Nations has 
a disquieting import.” If the relations between the United 
States and Japan should unfortunately become dangerously 
strained, would either country consent to refer their case 
to arbitration ? Not if Sir Herbert is correct regarding the 
reasons why their interests may so seriously clash. 

Whether the reader agrees or does not agree with the 
trend of the article, he cannot fail to be deeply interested. 


REGINALD C. Hart. 
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THE ARTISTRY OF TRUTH.! 


Proressor S. ALEXANDER. 


NortuHine at first sight would seem so far removed from 
truth as any artistry. ‘“‘ Bare,” ‘ naked,” ‘unadorned ” 
are common epithets of truth. Ornament, glaring colours, 
artifice in any shape or kind, seem foreign to truth, and to 
disguise it, to take from it its spontaneity and natural 
innocence. ‘‘ Still to be neat,” say the famous lines : 


** Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
As you were going to a feast, 
Still to be powdered, still perfumed, 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 
Though art’s hid causes be not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound.” 


This would seem to apply to truth as well as to natural 
beauty. Yet natural or unstudied beauty, “‘ sweet neglect,” 
may be enhanced by art, and we may even see reason in the 
end to believe that natural beauty itself owes its beauty to the 
same cause as the work of art, that it is in a sense artificial 
too. At least this is what Wordsworth seems to have felt 
when he dwelt on the affinity between our own sentiments 
and nature as a source of our appreciation of nature’s beauty. 

If we go to where truth is manifest, or claims to be so, 
to the sciences, which arise out of the search for truth, we are 
at once confronted with the art of truth. The highest, or 
at any rate the exactest, of all the sciences is mathematics, 


1 The Sir Samuel Hall Oration given at the University of Manchester 
on March 12, 1923. A more technical treatment of the main subject, 
especially of the part played by inference, will be found in a paper on 
“Ground and Cause,” which is to appear in the publications of the 
University of Jerusalem. A few illustrations have also been borrowed 
from that paper. 
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and if its expounders are to be trusted, it would seem to be 
pre-eminently a work of art and remote from reality. 
‘“‘ Mathematics,” says Mr Russell, ‘‘ is the science in which 
we never know what we are talking about, nor whether what 
we say is true; ”’ meaning by that, whether it is true about 
reality. And in the same vein Mr Einstein, that geometry 
when it is true is not real, and so far as it is real it is not true. 
Here, if anywhere, we seem to have a product of art. Not all 
mathematicians might accept these sayings; but think of 
five- or more-dimensional geometry. Three-dimensional 
geometry might be thought to be real, and if the world is 
really, as they say, four-dimensional, its geometry in four 
dimensions might also be thought to be a transcript of reality, 
however difficult the feat of transcription might be. But 
who would not admit that with five dimensions you are in a 
world of artifice, and begin to suspect the same of geometry 
of four dimensions and even three? Nay, is not plane geo- 
metry a product of art, a result of abstraction? For the real 
world is solid, and planes exist independently nowhere but 
in the thought of the geometer. Even if we stop short of this 
simplest of the sciences, and choose one of the clearly applied 
sciences, physics or chemistry or biology, and take them as 
giving us what we call truth, are we not most scientific when 
we are dealing not directly with individual facts, but with 
general or universal laws? And where, we may ask, are such 
universal propositions to be found in reality itself? I do 
not say that they are right who hold all such laws, e.g. that 
of gravitation, or even such laws as Boyle’s about the relation 
of pressure and volume of a gas, or the law that stimulation 
of the vagus nerve slows down the action of the heart—that 
these laws are human constructions. But at the first blush 
they are so. Would they be acknowledged for true, had not 
the mind intervened and invented for itself amidst the 
endless particularity of the real world these abstract and 
compendious statements, which are therefore works of art 
rather than of reality ? 

How much of what we call truth is contained in hypo- 
thetical propositions ? “If the barometer falls, the wind 
rises’; ‘‘ if we prepare for war, we ensure war”; “I give 
thee sixpence! I will see thee damned first.” There is no 
assertion that the barometer is rising or the wind falling, 
or that I shall give thee sixpence or that I shall see thee 
damned. We do assert something, but what we assert is not 
expressed by what we say. We make supposals, and say what 
will happen if these supposals are real. Or again, where are in 
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nature the alternatives we enumerate in disjunctive pro- 
sitions ? Either he is blind, or his eyes are holden so that 
e cannot see. In fact, he is the one of these two things and 
not the other; and it might be said that alternatives are of 
our invention. Neither in the case of hypothetical judgments 
nor in that of disjunctive ones, is it impossible or even difficult 
to say what it is in reality which corresponds to the form of 
thought which we are using. But at least these judgments 
suggest that our minds are intervening ; and the suggestion 
is intensified by statements of chance—“ It is ten to one we 
shall be caught in the rain.” If we knew for certain, we 
should not reckon on the chances; our ignorance enters 
into our judgment. And yet if we have estimated rightly 
the evidence on which we base our assertion, the assertion is 
true—as true, so far as it goes, as the law of gravitation. 
These hints and adumbrations of artistry on the part of 
the mind are a preparation for the work of inference. For it 
is clear that when I argue from observing the fall of the 
barometer that we are going to have a storm, the operation 
is artificial and depends upon me. It is not the fall of the 
barometer which produces the storm; it merely prepares 
my mind to expect the storm. This is what Mr Bradley 


means when he says that the “* because” is not always the 
““cause’; the ground of a conclusion need not be the 
physical cause, — of course the physical cause is always 


a good reason as wel]. When I argue that because the wind 
has risen the barometer has fallen, the ground of my reason- 
ing, the because, is the same as the cause; but it need not 
and very commonly is not. Take another example from a 
well-known story that the devil appeared to Cuvier and said 
he was going to eat him. Cuvier looked him over and said, 
‘““ What! horns, hooves! You’re graminivorous; you can’t 
eat me.” The devil’s possession of horns and hooves was a 
good reason for Cuvier (though, according to another version 
of the story, it did not disconcert the devil, who quoted 
Scripture and said, “ All flesh is grass”); but the cause of 
the devil’s incapacity was his internal arrangements which 
go with the external features of ruminant animals. And 
when I go on to a simple inference like this, all men stop 
talking at some time, and therefore I shall stop talking, is it 
not plain that while my premises lead irresistibly to their 
consoling conclusion, I am reasoning truly, but I am not 
giving the physical cause which makes me stop talking 
(which is exhaustion, or the lack of matter, or the departure 
of the audience at a stated hour), but only something which 
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has to do with that cause, but by itself is merely a general 
proposition which I apply to a particular case? All the forms 
of reasoning we use in science or in daily affairs, if they are 
properly guarded, lead me to truth. I do not impugn them; 
I only suggest the question, Is not inference merely an 
instrument which I use as an artist in order to shape out of the 
facts of the real world a statue of truth, a poem, a picture, call 
it what you will; at any rate a work of art ? 

I want to indicate the likenesses of a science or body of 
truth to a work of art, and what is of more importance, their 
difference. And first of all, because truth is plainly in some 
respects a work of art, I want to indicate what it is that 
makes a work of art what it is, what makes it beautiful, or 
what makes the difference between a work of art and a purely 
natural object : between a tree or a hill as you paint it, or 
describe it in a poem, or a man as you fashion him in clay 
or marble, and the tree or hill or man as they exist in nature ; 
or what comes to the same thing, only that it raises the 
question in a more difficult form, between the tree or hill or 
man as you barely see them, and as you see them when you 
see them beautiful. 

The answer is, that in the work of art you mix your own 
mind with the object, and fine art is the procedures whereby 
the artist takes up material from the real world—clay, stone, 
wood, pigments, sounds, and words—and by selection, 
rejection, manipulation, combines them—I was going to 
use a metaphor and say weaves them—into a unity which 
adds to these materials some thought or sentiment which 
he desires to express. The marble Hermes resembles out- 
wardly a man or god, but the playfulness and grace are read 
into the block by the artist as he chisels, and the work of his 
hand reveals the thought. The painter adds to his portrait 
the character he divines in the sitter. He may be right in 
his judgment or wrong ; that affects the value of the portrait 
as a likeness, but not or not entirely as a work of art. What 
is Hamlet but words charged with their meanings, which are 
so deftly selected by the poet that they mean a certain 
character under certain situations of life? Neither the 
materials alone suffice, nor the thoughts of the mind which 
are mixed up with them. The mere paints or the marble, 
even when they issue from the artist’s hand, are not beautiful 
in themselves; they mean beauty only to the eye which 
can mingle its vision with them, to the eye which has the 
secret of these material compositions. Nor are the human 


thoughts or feelings of the artist sufficient ; they must find 
Vow. XXIII.—No. 2. 10* 
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their expression in the material—the words or notes or 
marble block. 

I know that in this last assertion I am setting myself 
at variance with a doctrine that has gained great currency 
to-day through the authority of a brilliant advocate, Mr 
Croce—that the beauty lies wholly in the mind’s intuition, 
Unfortunately, the subject is too complex, and would re- 
quire too long discussion for me to attempt at present, 
though I hope to return to it upon some other occasion. 
I must content myself here with saying that in my belief 
the material is not merely useful for communication of the 
artist’s intuitions, but vital to them; that he would not have 
the intuitions without the actual material expression. 

By mixing mind with material is meant something quite 
simple. Half the meaning of the Hermes is that of a man 
or god which it represents; the other half is supplied by 
the mind—it is the disposition or character. I cannot have 
the work of art without both, and the two are blended, as 
in myself my shape and my thoughts are blended. The 
difference is that in the statue of me my character is intro- 
duced into the meaning of the marble by the artist who 
makes the statue, or of course by the spectator who follows, 
as it were, the artist’s mind and whom the artist has supplied 
with the intelligent or sympathetic eye. 

The chief obstacle to accepting this view is presented 
by what is called natural beauty. The work of art is an 
amalgam of mind and natural reality, a human invention, 
something, indeed, which belongs to the real world; for we 
find it there, and go about with our pictures and poetry and 
our music; and yet not merely material and surely not merely 
mind. But are there not objects in nature, scenery, sounds, 
living things, and men and women, which are beautiful? 
And how can beauty be in their case a human invention? 
There is something shocking to some minds in the thought 
that the landscape may not be beautiful in itself; and some 
philosophers have said that certain objects have the quality 
of beauty as they have the quality of colour. Certainly I 
agree with the man in the street that the red is actually in 
the rose and does not depend upon my eyes, though I 
should not see it without eyes. But by what organ do I 
apprehend this quality of beauty? I can find none. And 
when we examine each case in turn of natural beauty, always 
we find, I think, that the beauty depends upon some thought 
or mood which is imported, I like to say imputed, by the 
spectator. Something in him goes out to meet the object 
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and is provoked by the object; some element of his own 
experience, some affection, sometimes merely a mood, some- 
times the awakened sense of rhythm with which he is familiar 
from himself, sometimes a deeper sentiment. Undoubtedly 
the process of reading ourselves or our interests into nature 
may turn to sentimentalism. Even Wordsworth was not 
wholly free from this temptation. But there is none in 


“The vast hills in fluctuation fixed,” 


where the thought makes the hills sublime, but describes no 
feature which they present, but one which we import. 

One has but to take any examples of natural beauty to 
verify this same situation. The human breath upon the 
natural object may be a passing one, but it inspires. Always 
some suggestion from our intimate or superficial experience 
may be detected. I will take instances more or less at 
random of beauty in natural or moral objects or situations, 
and comment on them. A burly policeman shepherding 
little school children over a crossing in a crowded street : 
the contrast of size, and the beauty of learning that the law 
is there for our good, these come from the spectator. How 
much is in the minds of the impatient, if.trustful, children 
and the resolute, if sometimes tender, policeman? A black 
kitten turning on his master green eyes of surprise. It is 
we who fancy the inquiring kitten; probably the kitten him- 
self does not care a purr. The sinuous beautiful movements 
of the snake or the tiger, or of the puppy at play. How much 
is imported from our own ideas of the dance? The animals 
themselves are on business bent; even the puppy is at school, 
and it is we who fancy he makes believe. A beautiful simple 
note like that of a tuning-fork, or a pure colour, which owe 
their beauty to their contrast with the compounded. Is not 
the simple speech of nature-poets the highest reach of art ? 
And so at the end we may agree that no object in nature is 
beautiful in itself, even though it be Grasmere, or an athletic 
student who seems to have come crowned from Olympia. 

Because of this amalgamation of mind and material to 
form a new reality in the work of art, there is a further feature 
in beauty which leads naturally on to its contrast with truth. 
There is always illusion in beauty, but artistic illusion. What 
is supplied by the mind does not exist in the work of art as 
such, nor in the natural beautiful object. The Hermes is a 
lifeless block, but for us it is alive and full of movement ; 
the girls in the meadow in the picture of Spring are unmoving 
patches of paint, but they dance; the Madonna is flat, but 
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what we see is a solid human form. Such illusion is artistic ; 
it does not deceive ; for it is only in this new real world that 
the girls move, or Hermes dandles the infant, or the descrip- 
tion of Nelson’s home-coming in Southey’s book means the 
cheering and tumultuous crowds. The artistic illusion is not 
imputed to the natural object like real illusion, such as you 
have when a series of upright lines drawn on paper are set 
going round by a revolving drum: when the drum stops the 
lines seem to move round in the opposite direction. That is 
illusion, for I impute movement to the lines which really are 
still. But the dancing of the girls belongs not to the patches 
of pigment, but to the new reality which is amalgamated 
of them with the mind which interprets them according to its 
own sentiments. 

There is yet another feature of the beautiful object which 
I must call your attention to before I pass on to truth. 
Beauty, though not a merely natural object, is still a reality, 
a new creation in which mind and nature join. What is 
meant by its reality? The answer is found in the imper- 
sonality of art; it does not please the spectator or hearer as 
natural objects please, which are used to gratify the senses, 
and are consumed by their use. These pleasures may not 
be shared: I cannot feel, though I can imagine, your pleasure 
in the satisfaction of your hunger. But the beautiful 
picture or poem can please all—at least all those who can 
live in that world. It gratifies impersonally ; its pleasure 
is disinterested. Interested pleasure may accrue, like the 
pleasure of possession of the picture, or the very natural 
pleasure taken in the scientific truth of a portrait to the 
original. But such pleasures are irrelevant, and they may 
debase the artistic pleasure ; as Plato said, the doctor may 
corrupt his art of healing by the art of extracting fees, and 
the artist may follow his example. It does not seem true 
that such sources of delight are always harmful. A man may 
contemplate a beautiful landscape and wish to own it. Still, 
that is but a natural feeling of the inartistic man. The 
artistic feeling is impersonal. It makes the human appeal, 
but divests it of exclusiveness, and so far it creates a real 
world which is real and yet different from nature. 

Now truth, at which at last I arrive, is like art in some 
respects and unlike it in others. It is like art in being a 
human invention and in being impersonal. The materials of 
truth are the facts, the events, the things which are or 
happen in the real world of nature or man, and the world 
of nature does not depend on the mind which observes it. 
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But in truth these materials are mixed up with mind. There 
is no such thing as a true fact, still less a false fact. Facts 
are real. Pretended facts are unreal; or rather, for the 
notion of unreality is highly perplexing, reality is different 
from them, as Plato taught us long ago and Mr Bergson has" 
repeated for us in our time. What is true or false are beliefs, 
embodied in judgments, and all science consists of true 
beliefs. This means that a fact must be entertained in the 
mind and possessed by it before we can have truth. I know 
that many, and indeed most, philosophers would say that this 
distinction rests upon a false basis, for, according to them, 
even facts in which I have said the mind is not mixed have 
no existence apart from the mind, and are accordingly a 
mental construction. Thus Dean Inge in his recent con- 
fession of faith writes : ‘‘ The world as we know it, the world 
as known to science . . . is essentially a mental construc- 
tion.” Granted that the world as known to science is a 
mental construction, in the sense that knowledge of it is 
such. But the question I put to you is, Is not the world, 
which of course we only know through our knowledge of 
it, different from our knowledge of it? And I answer, Un- 
doubtedly. Those who maintain the contrary view are the 
philosophers called idealists, and they are so sure of them- 
selves that they even affect to regard the opposite view as self- 
condemned. For my part, rather than consent to this 
pronouncement, I would maintain that, so far from the real 
world’s being a construction of mind, mind is identical with 
its real objects, with a particular selection of these realities, 
such selection as is open to each person owing to his position 
in place and time and the limitations of his senses. At any 
rate, I am going to assume that facts are independent of me, 
but my true or false beliefs are an amalgam of facts and 
mind; they are about facts, but have no existence apart from 
mind, and are eminently mental constructions. 
Consequently, when I speak of truth, I am living in a 
world of human invention. Let me take a simple illustration. 
The rose before me is red. That is a fact which I know by 
my senses, and, if it is correctly stated, takes no account of 
me. The stars in their courses reck not of the minds which 
investigate them. They are not true or false. Solem quis 
dicere falsum? But when I say it is true that this rose is 
red, I mean that my belief agrees with other beliefs of other 
men who see the rose, and with all the other beliefs I or others 
have about the habits of roses. When a colour-blind person 
like John Dalton confuses the colours of the rose and its 
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leaves, he is in error (as he himself may come to understand 
when he knows the defects of his eyes). Error consists, 
therefore, of judgments or beliefs which will not fit in with 
the judgments of other men about this or other connected 
topics, or even with other judgments of my own. As in 
the invention of the beautiful we discard the ugly, so in the 
invention of truth we discard the false. Beauty unites men 
and so does science. Ugliness and error disunite them. 
Science about a topic consists, therefore, of all the beliefs 
about that topic which can be combined into a system, into 
an articulate whole of beliefs, some supplied by one mind 
and some by another, where I include in the system not only 
generalisations, but also the beliefs which arise from direct 
inspection of realities, like ‘*‘ This rose is red”; ‘* This twining 
plant twines towards the sun,” and the like. Science, in fact, 
begins with the collection of such sensible beliefs, accepted 
as true, and uses them to test theories which are designed to 
supply their explanation. 

But now comes in the difference of truth from art. Both 
of them are impersonal. But truth is depersonalised. In 
art, half the product consists of the elements imported from 
the mind, and hence the work of art, though contained in a 
natural object, does not exist as a natural object by itself. 
It is constrained, no doubt, by the character of the material, 
and hence only certain materials are suitable to express 
certain artistic conceptions—you cannot do the same with 
marble as with pigments or musical sounds. But the 
material as it exists in the artistic reality is inspired by the 
thought which directed its creation; whereas the essence of 
truth is that it is guided by the reality itself, about which 
it is conversant. At every step scientific thinking is con- 
trolled by verification, by experiment upon actual fact, 
known to us, of course, in the form of true sensible judgments. 
At least this would be admitted in all the sciences which are 
not purely mathematical. And even there, though you 
should admit that mathematical objects are pure inventions, 
the mathematician, once he has constructed them, has to 
obey the creatures he has constructed, has to humour them 
as a chauffeur has to humour his car or a mechanician his 
bearings; they will not run sweetly because it is he who 
has made them, but only if they are wheedled and fed. 

It is the mind, then, which makes science or truth by 
holding the material within its possession. But the man 
of science dares not interfere as the artist does. He does 
not make something new like the artist who adds to the 
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object what is not there without his intervention. He may 
add from himself, but it is in order to penetrate into the 
essence of what he is exploring. He does but perform at a 
higher remove what we all do in making a simple perception. 
For in a perception, as James said, half comes to us from the 
thing perceived and half out of our own heads. But the 
other half which we supply, the back of the thing which 
we see from the front only, the cold which we see in the 
marble, really do belong to the things themselves, and our 
minds intervene, not to interfere, but to understand and 
penetrate. In like manner the scientist needs to draw upon 
his past experience of things in order to interpret them, or 
from acquaintance with their general behaviour he may 
guess where to look for the answer to the questions he asks, 
he may need to use his highest powers of imaginative divina- 
tion; but all this is instrumental to his aim, which is to 
discover what his subject really is. He cannot have truth 
except he is there to possess his objects; but he does not 
blend himself with his object as the artist does. He uses 
himself in order in the end to leave himself out. His method 
is personal, and may require the highest exercise of person- 
ality ; and in great works of science you feel the author’s 
spirit shining through, or rather it is felt as an undercurrent. 
Even then it is rather as a scientific artist producing some- 
thing beautiful that the man of science betrays himself; in 
the method, the ingenuity, the persistence, the simplicity of 
the man, which sometimes make his work more than true, 
make it beautiful as well. In truth as truth he is more than 
impersonal; he is omitted altogether, and follows not his 
self but his object. 

Art we saw always involves the artistic illusion. But 
there is no illusion in truth. If there were, the object would 
be misrepresented, and we should have not truth but error. 
Whatever in science we impute to the object, belongs to it, 
to the best of our belief. Perhaps this may explain why 
Socrates thought error a worse thing than lying. For after 
all, lying is comparatively a simple thing. It needs artifice. 
But it is only an art of dodging men for one’s private ends ; 
whereas to be in error is to dodge nature or God. The only 
advantage which error possesses over lying is that it is in- 
voluntary. From another point of view this is its mis- 
fortune; for it implies an unawakened mind. Even if we 
do not go with Socrates the whole way, we must admit that 
error is a more formidable problem than lying. For lying 
can be whipped out of us; but who is to whip intelligence 
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into us? The men of science can lead us to the water to 
drink ; and that is all that even the best of them can do. 
But if we are not thirsty, or cannot see that it is water, how 
are we helped? Thus to get wisdom is one of our chiefest 
needs. For while it may be granted that it is better to be 
good than wise, would it be admitted that it is better to be 
unwise than bad? In these matters we may still have 
something to learn from the Greeks. 

Thus the lies of art are the means it uses to produce its 
proper reality, which is artistic. But if science lies, it fails 
to produce its own proper reality, which is knowledge, and 
is always controlled by natural reality, by things and events 
and facts. When truth is presented so as to charm, it com- 
bines fine art with the art of truth. And sometimes the 
one or the other is predominant. Rarely is the union so 
perfect as it is in Plato or Pascal. Always the two functions 
may and must be distinguished. Hence some of us who 
believe philosophy to be science, an attempt at truth, are 
troubled when we hear philosophy described as merely a 
work of art, the lyrical outpouring of the mind of a philo- 
sopher; beautiful, perhaps, but not knowledge; only com- 
parable to a statue or picture or poem; making no doubt 
the impersonal appeal to human feelings, but not itself a 
reasoned account of the simplest things—not as James called 
it, an unusually obstinate attempt to think clearly. When 
we are thus disconcerted, we feel inclined to wish that all 
philosophy might rather imitate the shapeless and crabbed 
Kant rather than the delightful Hume or Berkeley ; or even 
that Plato had destroyed the Republic and the Gorgias, and 
left us only the drier portions of his later dialogues ; or that 
all that was preserved of him was that lost lecture on the 
Good which we are told was all about numbers. 

Only therefore in a qualified sense is truth an art; its 
differences are more vital than its likeness. It is not a fine 
art and does not aim at beauty. Yet it belongs to the same 
genus as art, and it has its own artistry. It is like art in the 
first place, because knowledge is still a possession of the 
mind, is an amalgamation of reality with the mind. It 
belongs to the sphere of value, a word which I have not 
used hitherto and do not propose to use afterwards, because 
it is used to conjure with and to dispense with clear under- 
standing of what value is. And, in the next place and con- 
sequently, it is like art because it depends on selection and 
manipulation of its materials by the mind. It is like art, 
too, in that it is expressive, only whereas art is expressive 
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of the soul of the artist or the spectator, truth is expressive 
of the reality which it portrays. In this effort after exact 
portraiture of the reality with which it is concerned, it 
makes a unity of the variety of its materials, connecting 
them together into a system. 

With this I return to the point from which I started 
and the questions I then raised. The instrument which 
truth uses for its artistry is that of bringing isolated facts 
into their more intimate connection. In its more finished 
form, that instrument is inference. Inference is the supreme 
act of the intelligence, discovering laws, deducing single 
facts from laws or explaining them. And it is only when 
we have facts systematised in this way under laws, and 
these laws exhibited in their connection with higher laws, 
that we achieve science and exhibit the artistry of truth. 
All other actions of the intelligence, perceiving and judging, 
are preparatory to this. We move from the newspaper or 
chronicle to scientific history, from natural history with its 
descriptions to theories of descent, from properties of 
chemical substances to discovery of periodic law. Even in 
these preliminaries of science we are using artifice. Reality 
comes to us in large wholes, things, or masses of events. In 
our descriptions of them we select, unpiecing the wholes and 
piecing them together again. When we group animals or 
plants that we have observed singly, it is we who bring the 
individuals into classes, and we are intervening in nature, 
though still not interfering. 

Inference, however, is the consummation of our search 
for truth, explanation by laws or reference of scattered 
facts to formule which penetrate into their intimate nature. 
And inference is sheer artistry, for nature acts and does not 
infer. It is for us to find by inference the reasons of her 
acts. This instrument we use to produce unity or system 
in our judgments, and so to uncover the secrets of things. 
But how much our inference is artistry I will remind you 
by recalling those illustrations I used at the beginning, 
which reason not from the physical causes of things but 
from their signs, as when we conclude to the rising of the 
wind from the fall of the barometer, which is not its cause 
but its effect. Inference being the free action of the mind, 
the mind uses its freedom to bring together its judgments 
in the way most suitable to itself, and to its aim of under- 
standing things as they are in reality. We pass from point 
to point of our system as we please, just as the painter may 
bring together features which are needed to the expression 
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of his idea. Because inference is our instrument, invented 
by us, we get knowledge in all ways that are sufficient for 
our purpose. 

Yet inference is not mere freedom. It is our method to 
secure our aim, and that aim is to express or portray reality. 
The laws we establish by inference are the ways of nature’s 
own behaviour, not figments of our mind, not mere ideas 
which we use, but intimate plans or structures of the world 
of things and events. The methods of inference which 
science uses and logic describes are the methods which our 
mind uses in faithful obedience to nature’s own ways. They 
are methods so to connect our pieces of knowledge as to get 
back to the reality with which we started. They are our 
methods, and we use them within limits as we please. But 
they are dictated by nature herself. The secrets which 
they reveal are not inventions of ours but discoveries, which 
have their correspondences in reality itself. In science we 
are in this position: it is as if nature or the limited topic 
of the special science were itself a great work of art, and we, 
the investigators, are like the art critics, who reveal the 
secrets of the work. For criticism too is an art. Science 
is an art in the same sense. It is not a fine art, or only 
accidentally so, as when it is employed by a Helmholtz or 
a Huxley or a Plato. But as criticism of a work of literature 
begins with Hamlet or the Mona Lisa as it finds them, and 
taking their separate features apart, selecting the suggestive 
ones, and weaving them together again into a whole, tells 
us more about the intimate nature of the Hamlet or Mona 
Lisa than they present to the untrained eye; so a science, 
using its method of criticism which is inference, following its 
artistry, lets us into the secret workings of reality. Its 
artistry remains true to its profession, which is to be guided 


in knowledge by reality itself. 
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THE BASIS OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Liverpool. 


ONCE upon a time, a poor widow with an only son—who was 
really of a spirited and generous disposition, but had, largely 
owing to maternal indulgence, grown up indolent, thoughtless, 
and extravagant—sent him to the market to sell the only 
ossession which then remained to her—a cow. A passing 

utcher showed the boy some curious and brightly coloured 
beans, assuring him that they were of great value, but 
offering him, as a personal favour, the entire bagful of them 
in exchange for the single cow; to which the foolish youth 
eventually consented. On his return, his horrified and 
despairing mother hurled them in rage through the window, 
and remained inconsolable. Next morning they had sprouted 
into beanstalks of arboreal thickness, whose tops were lost 
in the clouds. Always fearless and enterprising, Jack 
immediately ascended, and stepping off at the summit, 
found himself in an unknown country. Here he was presently 
met by an unmistakable fairy, who told him that his deceased 
father had once inhabited a splendid castle in this very 
neighbourhood, but had been killed by a wicked giant, who 
was still in occupation. He had now an opportunity, at once 
of destroying a man-eating monster who had become a 
public nuisance, and of recovering the ancestral territory. 
It was she herself who for this purpose had thrown in his 
way those magic beans. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the hero’s three 
successive expeditions. In the final one, having waited as 
usual for the cannibal to fall asleep, he was just making off 
with an enchanted harp, when the faithful instrument 
raised an alarm. The ogre, in hot pursuit, swung: himself 
on to the topmost strands of the bean-ladder at the moment 
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when the more nimble Jack had reached the bottom. 
Shouting to his mother for a hatchet, the hero with a few 
powerful strokes cleft through the bole, and the monster 
came hurtling to the ground, death being instantaneous. 
Immediately the fairy appeared, explained to the mother 
that this giant, of whom through her son she had heard so 
much, was the very same that had long since murdered her 
husband, and pointing out that Jack had now amply re- 
trieved his early folly in the matter of the cow-selling, 
commended them to one another. And they both, it is 
important to know, lived happily for ever afterwards. 

Suppose that you had told this story to a group of 
children, and at the end of it a pert boy had upped and said, 
‘“‘ J think that’s a rotten story ; there are no such things as 
fairies.” You would of course have instantly annihilated 
him with the two words, “ Little prig!” No doubt, in 
rejecting the existence of fairies, he does know better than 
his younger sisters; but what with all his cleverness he 
does not know is, that the goodness or badness of a fairy- 
tale does not in the smallest degree depend upon the actual 
existence of those little creatures. What it is, and should 
be judged by, is an entirely different set of considerations. 
The consequence is, that as a judge of such stories he will 
be inferior to his more simple-minded juniors; to him, all 
fairy-tales will be much the same; whereas they, with no 
negative prejudices in the matter, will be able to dis- 
criminate between the sensations produced. 

For in point of fact this story, primitive though it 
is, does exhibit every one of the main constituents of a 
properly constructed narrative of a certain type; a very 
old type, a very classic type, of which there are countless 
examples in the best forms of epic, novel, and drama. 
Personally, indeed, I would go further than that, and say 
that all the really supreme works in those three kinds belong 
to it. The object is not primarily either to instruct our 
minds, to improve our morals, or to save our souls, though 
any or all of these may be contingent consequences. The 
object is to give us temporary gratification by inducing a 
sense—not an idea, but a sense, a feeling—that all that part 
of the universe which we do not know and consequently 
cannot control, including of course not only supernatural 
beings, if any, but the unknown part of the forces of Nature, 
and all events, past and present, with the exception of each 
one’s own tiny sphere of dominance, and all future events 
with no exception at all—a sense, then, that all this is, in 
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its workings, ultimately, to a greater or less degree, benevolent. 
A sense, not necessarily always that there is a God, but that 
there is some sort of a moral order; and not, indeed, that 
the virtuous are always happy, but that virtue will get its 
due reward. Here, then, is your first essential factor in a 
story—the non-human element—God, or the gods, or fairies, 
or Destiny, or Chance, or Nature—it makes no practical 
difference which; in many stories these are to be found 
working together, and for purposes of analysis their agency 
is one and the same. We require next, obviously, the 
human actors. And now for the conduct of the events. 

The desired sense of reassurance can only be produced if 
the story is, for the time being, and within its own data, 
convincing. We cannot accept a story in which the heavens 
do everything, and men are their mere puppets; nor one 
in which nothing happens which is not the act of men; for 
neither of these resembles life as we know it. Both the 
divine and the human agents must be agents in the fullest 
sense; the events must be the result of their interaction. 
Further—and this I think is an important and somewhat 
neglected point—the action of each must be fairly evenly 
spread throughout the tale. If the whole proceeds on a 
purely realistic basis until the end, and then a fairy suddenly 
appears and manages the conclusion, we shall hiss and demand 
our money back ; but we shall not only accept, but welcome, 
the co-operation, any way, of a fairy at the end, if that 
particular conventional symbol for the non-human has been 
adopted from the first. I should like for a moment to 
emphasise the deep and wide application of this principle 
by choosing an illustration which is quite outside the ordinary 
and obvious quarries. At the conclusion of George Eliot’s 
The Mill on the Floss the agency is not a human one, but a 
natural force ; brother and sister, after a long estrangement, 
are suddenly reunited at last by the sense of common danger 
in face of a tremendous flood, and are drowned in one 
another’s arms. Why is this catastrophe not felt to be 
mechanical ? Because the Floss, which is in the title of the 
story, has been a part of the natural background all the time. 
By its banks were spent the years of happy and harmonious 
childhood which occupy the opening chapters, and strike 
the keynote of the whole. Not for these two was marriage 
and migration ; they were to sink into the element that had 
sustained them—the quiet river that worked the mill. 

Again, the action of each of these two agencies must 
be appropriate to its kind. In the matter of immortals, 
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naturally, great latitude is allowed; though even here too, there 
are principles to be observed (in different degrees for different 
forms of story); but into these we need not enter. What 
is much more important, naturally, for the convincingness 
of the events, is that the human characters should be like 
men and women as we find them in society ; and hence come 
three great rules. First and foremost, that the characters 
should differ from one another; second, that each one of 
the principals should have individuality ; and third, that 
the contributory actions of each should be the natural result 
of his or her individual character. It was just like Jack 
to be unable to resist those beans. 

Now virtue, as we have seen, is to be rewarded, and this 
will involve for the hero or heroine (or both) a change from 
adversity to prosperity. (This does not sound like tragedy ; 
well, neither it is, in our sense of the term; pure tragedy 
originated as a variation of this type; I here confine myself 
to the basic type entirely.) It will also involve for the 
villain or villains the converse change. Aristotle in his 
Poetics refers to both these kinds of change, applying to each 
the term metabasis, which it will be convenient for us to 
keep. Aristotle himself in one passage looks askance on 
epics or dramas which thus present a twofold metabasis ; 
but he is not at all consistent, and I am bound to say I 
think this principle a fundamental one. A double meta- 
basis, I believe, is not only involved in every story of 
this general type, but is implicit, at least, even in pure 
tragedy. 

We have now provided ourselves with all the machinery 
necessary to effect the required conclusion, to induce the 
desired sense of an ultimate harmony between the powers of 
Nature and the virtuous among men. But if the story- 
teller had no further instrument, all stories would be the 
same, and even in that one there would be no complication. 
We must now consider the one remaining principal factor, 
which is to my tiuinking the most interesting of all. 

To put the same requirement in another way, it is im- 
portant that the reader should not foresee exactly what is 
coming. This is not merely in order that his interest in the 
story may be kept alive by curiosity; it is that when the 
satisfactory conclusion does take place, it may, by happening 
suddenly and in an cane manner, produce an im- 
pression of power and inscrutability attaching to the forces 
that have brought it about, the spirits who have engineered 
it. We are not only to have seen the moral order in opera- 
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tion, we are to feel that it always must and will be operative, 
that it is far too secret and ingenious for any villainy ever to 
have the final triumph over it. A naughty shepherd-boy 
amuses himself by raising a false alarm of ‘* Wolf!” and 
watching the neighbours rush to the rescue; the result is 
that they learn not to take his warnings seriously ; then one 
day when he is alone a real wolf appears, and the practical 
joker meets the fate deserved by all his kind. Here we see 
villainy hoist with its own petard ; but an equally universal 
motif is the converse, virtue elevated as an apparently 
accidental but direct consequence of its own integrity. In 
all such cases there is a complete reversal of the situation, 
a turning of the tables, and this is almost inevitably accom- 
panied by a reversal of the purpose of the individual con- 
cerned, whether it be the malice which recoils upon the head 
of the schemer, or the honest deed which turns out un- 
expectedly to have been in fact the best policy. Such 
reversal of situation with its accompanying reversal of in- 
tention was known to Aristotle, who no doubt derived the 
term ultimately from the old dramatists themselves, as 
peripeteia. It is the backbone of all story, whether as fable, 
drama, or three-volume novel. There may be almost any 
number of minor peripeteias, but there is practically always 
one principal one. 

To identify these various elements in the particular story 
of Jack and the Beanstalk is a fairly simple matter, most of 
which I leave to the reader. But something remains to be 
said about its main peripeteia. That is, indeed, a distinctly 
subtle one, belonging as it does to a recognisable and rather 
important kind, which I shall label The Reproof of Despair. 
It was in the rage of despair that Jack’s mother flung the 
beans out of the window, and by that very act “ preci- 
pitated ’’ the heaven-sent agent of her restitution. Hence 
I would banish from all nurseries the corrupt and pointless 
version in which the beans are sown by Jack himself, de- 
liberately. Observe that if you thoughtlessly alter a really 
well-constructed story in any one particular, you will almost 
certainly be damaging it not in one way only, but in several. 
Quite apart from destroying the peripeteia, this version 
attributes to Jack an action utterly out of keeping with his 
character. Jack, of course, is not the boy ever to make 
himself useful in an obvious and humdrum way. He belongs 
to a well-marked type of hero, a type which has in time past 
been an especial favourite with the English people; he is 
like Shakespeare’s Prince Hal; a scapegrace until there 
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appears suddenly a great opportunity, whereupon he mounts 
it with ease. 

I have now, I hope, shown something of the value, as 
an instrument for the study of narrative, of the ancient 
Greek theory of dramatic construction (and, consequently, of 
dramatic analysis); the theory preserved for us, I fear, 
rather semi-intelligently by Aristotle, but deriving beyond 
much reasonable doubt from the conscious practice of the 
great dramatists themselves. By its aid we have pene- 
trated immediately to the core of a legend which its inventors 
did not know; and we have not only detected an im- 
perfect version, but diagnosed it. As for other “ Aristo- 
telian ’’ features occurring in the same story, such as the 
(so-called) deus ex machina with which it concludes, and the 
** Recognition ” accompanying, the reader will perhaps have 
noted them already. 

These resemblances are not mere accident. What fairy-tale 
is for children, that is Greek tragedy for adults. We must 
not think of a Greek tragedy as having necessarily an un- 
happy ending. On the contrary we must think of it as 
having a happy ending, just as terriers have long tails; it 
was there originally, until the connoisseur came along and 
cut off the happiest part. Even that he did not by any 
means always do, or do completely. The trilogies of 
Atschylus habitually ended in a reconciliation; so, that is 
to say, did about one in three of all his tragedies. Of the 
seven extant tragedies of Sophocles, the majority are 
tragedies in our sense ; but two, the Electra and the 
Philoctetes, are stories of deliverance. Several of the tragedies 
of Euripides end only too happily. We have no institution 
in modern society corresponding to a Greek tragic per- 
formance. The contemporary commercial theatre with its 
expert mimics bears no resemblance to it at any point. 
But we have just one social institution which takes posses- 
sion of our theatres at a certain time, an institution of 
immense artistic possibilities were there any original genius 
to take it in hand, and which even now, crude as it is, must 
(in my opinion) be regarded, from a social though not 
indeed from an intellectual standpoint, as the correspond- 
ing phenomenon. That is, the Pantomime. The two most 
fundamental conditions of pantomime are the same as those 
of Greek tragedy: in the first place, each is a dramatic 
entertainment forming part of the regular popular celebra- 
tion of the chief annual sacred festival ; and in the second, 
each draws its subjects practically exclusively from the 
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national (or nationalised) folk-tales, not merely retaining 
the supernatural and romantic elements but professedly 
exploiting them. For the rest, the very obvious differences 
are just the differences between an average ancient Greek 
and an average modern Briton. The Greeks at an early 
og loaded every rift of this entertainment with poetry 
and thought, simply because these things did entertain 
them. When we first meet Greek tragedy in A‘schylus, it 
is already so permeated with both thought and poetry that 
the pantomime element is almost wholly disguised ; almost 
wholly, for we must not forget the griffins and the ride-a-cock- 
horses and the essentially sumptuous character of the 
spectacle. Again, the pantomime with us remains the very 
heterogeneous medley that any primitive performance of such 
complexity is bound to be until composed by some single 
dramatic artist. But as early as the earliest recoverable 
conceptions of Aischylus, and still more in Sophocles, we 
find in the surviving specimens of Greek tragedy that unity 
which, above all else, distinguishes a work of art properly so 
called ; a formal unity due in turn to a more inner unity of 
subject ; or, since a Greek tragedy always centres on some 
sort of contest, we may call it a unity of issue; and that 
unity it is which itself dictates the differentiation of the 
characters, and provides a background for all the poetical 
diversities of the piece. But when we reach Euripides, we 
find, first, that, as compared with Sophocles, the coherence, 
though still there, is quite appreciably less ; the differentia- 
tion of characters and the subtlety in the delineation of 
each, though still there, are also very considerably less ; and 
the tragic element, properly so called, has largely disappeared, 
its place being taken by sensationalism. On the other hand, 
as compared with Aischylus, Euripides is, indeed, also very 
amply ornamented with both thought and poetry, but the 
poetry is more thin-spun and conventionalised, and the 
thought much more detached—much more in the nature of 
a purely argumentative demonstration or diversion. In the 
result, by far the greater number of the surviving plays of 
Euripides show us this time-honoured entertainment actually 
reverting to something very much more like its original 
form. schylus gives us tragedy of the “ sceptred pall” 
variety, heroic actions in heroic setting; Sophocles gives 
us tragedy in the sense in which that word is now generally 
understood—a story of calamity; Euripides gives us the 
substratum which they converted into these two things, 
gives us simply the old moral folk-tales, adapted at every 
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point, in one way or another, to the taste and fancy of his 
own time and public. Plays like the Alcestis, the Ion, the 
Iphigenia in Tauris, the Helena, and others, are a sort of 
highly intellectual pantomime, divided, as is modern panto- 
mime, into a series of scenes of standard types, although, of 
course, the Greek scene-types are mostly very different ; the 
whole being, in effect, neither tragic nor comic, but, like 
modern pantomime, partly amusing, partly pathetic, partly 
grisly, partly sentimental; but all along utterly unlike our 
pantomime in being charged from first to last with two 
ingredients in which that is conspicuously lacking—extremely 
polished language and highly pointed expression. 

What fairy-tale is for children, that is Greek tragedy 
for adults; and as for the precocious infant who makes his 
disbelief in fairies the criterion—well, here we shall duly find 
his grown-up counterpart. But you can no longer disregard 
him ; there are too many of him, and they are very powerful. 
Even apart from that, his attitude is more challenging ; he 
does not ignore drama, he becomes a professional critic of 
it; and he judges it as a sort of prettified theology or 
philosophy or social science, judges it, that is to say, by the 
- doctrines which he supposes it to propound, above all by 
the general view of life which he takes it to be primarily 
concerned in imparting. The criticism of Greek tragedy in 
particular has during the last thirty years or so been practi- 
cally entirely in the hands of such thinkers, several of them, 
I need hardly say, very brilliant minds; and as a result the 
dramatists are presented to us in terms of that controversy, 
in the atmosphere of which these writers themselves were 
reared and educated—the controversy between a mechanical 
theology and a mechanical rationalism which caused such 
a terrific flutter in the intellectual dovecots of the 1860’s 
and 70’s. Aischylus (we are to think) is a sort of a 
latitudinarian, Sophocles a good churchman, Euripides an 
agnostic. So firmly has this mode of interpretation estab- 
lished itself, and so skilfully are its positions defended, that 
a direct attack being necessarily a very lengthy business, 
and one involving too much purely negative argument for 
a popular article, I have here attempted an assault in flank. 
That is why I have begun by saying so much on fairy-tale ; 
finding here a stronghold of precisely the same type wn- 
occupied. I have taken possession of it by my own method, 
hoping that if the reader has followed me so far, he will 
support my similar claim for drama. 

Now just as the first essential for a proper fairy-tale is, 
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after all, the fairies, so the first essential for the operation 
of a Greek tragedy was, I am convinced, the gods. To that 
extent there is no difference between Aischylus and Sophocles 
and Euripides. They are playing upon the same organ ; 
they even all use in turn the same stops, reed and diapason, 
vot humana and voiax céleste. But everyone would agree 
that the sensations produced in us by Euripides are in many 
ways quite strikingly different from those produced in us 
by the other two. What is more, everyone would, I think, 
agree that these sensations, in so far, that is to say, as they 
are contrasted with those produced by Atschylus and 
Sophocles, are, on a first impression, disconcerting, and in 
certain plays extremely so. Is that first impression right ? 
liere is where a divergence of views is possible. The modern 
school—for it is one school, despite internal variations of a 
minor character—the school represented in this country in 
different ways first by Verrall and later by Professor Gilbert 
Murray, undertake the defence of Euripides against those 
charges in an extremely ingenious manner, which I must 
ask leave for brevity’s sake to present in metaphor—the same 
metaphor as I have just employed. 

We have all, I suppose, heard at some time or other the 
polite formula, “‘ Do not shoot the organist ; he is doing his 
best.” It has always seemed to me that this amounts to 
but a very poor defence; the obvious retort is, “‘ That is 
precisely why we propose to shoot him.” The modern 
defence of Euripides is, Iam bound to admit, far more reason- 
able and formidable than anything of that kind. ‘ Do not,” 
they say to us in effect, “do not, when faced with certain 
glaring faults in even the Ion and the Bacche for example, 
do not adversely criticise Euripides ; he is doing his worst ! 
He really intends these things to set your teeth on edge. 
Do not shoot the organist ; his object is to show up the old 
church organ, to make us all realise what a rotten instrument 
this is that we have got. And he is doing it in a very worthy 
cause; he wants to persuade you to subscribe for a new 
organ.” Now, even if they had convinced me that this was 
true about Euripides, they would not have persuaded me 
at least to join them in admiring him for doing so. Let me, 
in the same homely fashion, explain why. Suppose we, 
the congregation, protest that, after all, the two older 
organists, Auschylus and Sophocles, got glorious music for 
us out of this same instrument. ‘ Ah, yes,” replies (this) 
Euripides, ‘‘ and that just shows you what a pair of frauds 
they were! They made you think you heard the human 
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soul itself speaking, they made you think you heard the very 
voices of * a s, and all the ‘time it is only a draught 
blowing through metal pipes. Listen! can’t you hear the 
wheeze ? All their dramatic music is conveyed to you 
through the medium of man-made conventions, such as 
gods, and heroes, and religious myths. The exquisite 
harmony is a mere knack of the composer, not in the instru- 
ment itself at all. You may not like the sounds I’m making 
now, but they’re true; they’re there all right ; it is our duty 
not to shut our ears to facts. Listen to that horrible chord ! 
Doesn’t that make you feel you’d like to head the subscription 
list with a couple of hundred guineas? Or rather, while 
you’re about it, don’t get an organ at all; get something 
up to date. An organ can only be manipulated by a human 
being ; and even your most skilful organist is not infallible. 
What you want in this church is something that can be 
relied upon; get a gramophone! Get a nice, reliable, self- 
working philosophy of life. I know of one that I could get 
you fairly cheap; not quite finished yet, it’s true, but only 
wanting a few final touches ; worked by logic, and therefore 
guaranteed for all eternity. That will always play you the 
same tune, the only true tune, to which all others are but 
imperfect approximations.” 

This, according to his modern defenders, is what Euripides 
is really saying. But no! but no! it cannot be; surely 
it is a perverse and heartless caricature; do they not call 
on us repeatedly to admire the sheer beauty of this or that 
passage? Yes, they do; but on their own fundamental 
principle they have no right to do so. The modern Euripi- 
deans, one and all, go to the most astounding lengths in their 
determination to have it both ways. Here, for instance, is 
Professor Murray on the Jon: “I think the best way to 
understand the Jon is to suppose that Euripides, in his 
usual manner, is just taking an old canonical legend, seeing 
the human drama and romance in it, and working it together 
in his own clear ironic mind till at last he throws out his 
play, saying: ‘ There are your gods and your holy legends ; 
see how you like them!’ The irony is lurking at every 
corner, though, of course, the drama and romance come 
first.” To my mind, I must say, this passage (and there are 
hundreds more like it) conveys absolutely nothing. As I 
understand the terms, the moment that Irony makes her 
appearance at the front door, out goes Romance at the back ; 
and vice versa. I am really alarmed to see the rate at which 
this tendency is increasing. That was in 1912; now hear 
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Professor Norwood in 1920, on the Bacche: “‘ Intoxicatingly 
beautiful, coldly sordid,” that is how he sums it up. The 
same drink cannot be champagne and cocoa. All this sort 
of thing, of course, like so much else of its kind, comes ulti- 
mately from Verrall; the crowning instance is in his essay 
on the Bacche, p. 90: “ To glorify such a legend would be 
a natural exercise of piety and poetry ; to satirise and degrade 
it, a common exercise of prosaic scepticism. Euripides does 
neither, that is to say he does both at once.” Italics mine. 
There is a side of modern Euripideanism against which 
argument is impossible ; but in so far as it is consistent, it 
represents the dramatist as saying to us pretty much what 
I have just made him say as organist. 

One result of this interpretation is, of course, that the 
principle we are asked to judge him by might almost be 
summed up in the phrase, The worse the better. The skill 
that is nowadays admired in him is, only too often, the skill 
with which he sits upon the keyboard, or is supposed to do so. 
But indeed, I cannot believe it. However persuasive the 
exposition, the theory simply will not fit the facts. The 
accounts given by Professor Murray of Euripidean plays as 
satires may often seem, if we omit the more “ romantic ”’ 


passages, to be so clear and consistent as to be quite con- 


vincing. But when I do what I fear too many readers now 
neglect to do—when I turn back from any one of them to 
re-read the text itself, I seem to notice, in addition to a 
number of minor details which do not tally, two quite 
distinct kinds of major discrepancy. In the first place, 
with regard to all this irony directed against various features 
of the old myths, but especially against the scandalous 
behaviour of the gods—where is it exactly? There is, 
indeed, an enormous quantity of it; but it exists in the 
books about Euripides, not in his plays. It is the moderns 
who can’t forgive Apollo’s conduct in the Jon, and who 
make a martyr of Creusa. The play as Euripides wrote it 
is a miracle-play, and its theme is the familiar one, “‘ The 
Reproof of Despair.’ Its disconcerting features, which 
though now grossly exaggerated do certainly exist, admit of 
far simpler explanation. But I daresay this discrepancy is 
not conclusive ; my Euripidean friends, at any rate, hint to 
me that I must not deny the existence of irony merely 
because I am too dense to see it. Very well, then; let me 
pass from ironies which I do not see to ironies which I 
emphatically do, from irony in the ordinary sense to irony 
in the dramatic. Dionysus at the opening of the Bacche 
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comes before us in the disguise of his own missionary ; he 
is to introduce his cult to Greece. The audience know his 
secret, but not the persons on the stage. Pentheus, like a 
good statesman, will not tolerate these new-fangled orgies ; 
but the appeal of the play, which is not only anti-pussyfoot 
but anti-highbrow, requires us to regard him as a nasty, 
puritanical, suspicious tyrant; because he is virtuous, shall 
there be no more cakes and ale? The king arrests the 
hierophant for an undesirable alien. ‘‘ I'll soon cut off your 
languorous tresses.” ‘‘ They are sacred; it is for the god 
I grow them.” “TI shall confiscate your thyrsus.” ‘‘ Take 
it from me if you dare; it is the thyrsus of the god.” The 
play swarms with these and similar double entendres, many of 
them far subtler and more elaborate; and all, of course, 
expressed in poetry. Unsympathetic as I am to its general 
tendency, in which I find a slight vulgarity of outlook entirely 
foreign to the author’s two great fellow-craftsmen, I must 
yet confess myself delighted, even thrilled occasionally, by 
the ingenuity, and still more the liveliness, of these charac- 
teristically grim conceits. Now, once admit that there is 
the smallest grain of truth in Verrall’s theory, the theory 
that this person was, for Euripides and his esoterics, no god 
at all but a human being, a deliberate impostor, a professional 
hypnotist, who, for the purpose of promoting an Oriental 
cult in which he himself was a fanatical believer, hallucinates 
or drugs every person with whom he comes into contact— 
once admit that there is the smallest grain of truth in this, 
and immediately—bang go all these ironies, and not these 
alone but many another touch, and, to my thinking, the 
best part of the poetry goes with them. Nor does this kind 
of point affect the Bacche only; I am suggesting here an 
acid test, which I should like to see applied to every modern 
interpretation of any drama by Euripides. For the truth is, 
he is too good a dramatist to be defended as his modern 
champions defend him; even at his worst, he is not really 
bad enough to have to be justified as a pamphleteer. On 
some questions of Euripidean criticism I have not yet made 
up my mind ; but I would here lay down one basic principle, 
which I am now convinced should govern all interpretation 
of him: Euripides, I make bold to say, was doing his best. 
Does that sound fatuous ? Well, perhaps it ought to. But 
as things are at present, I fear it is more likely to sound a 
paradox. 

Nor, if we would only read Euripides before we read 
what people write about him, should we find his works, as 
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dramas, really difficult to understand. The Alcestis, for 
example, fairly shouts its meaning at you. Its theme is 
the eternal theme of fairy-tale, the reward of virtue; the 
particular virtue in this case being hospitality. The structure 
of the piece is as moral as could be desired, as pious, and, 
I will add, as charming. Yes, and I will add, as clever. 
Once upon a time, Apollo, for a certain celestial crime, had 
been sentenced by Zeus to a period of hard labour, which he 
served as farm-hand to a mortal, the Prince of Phere. In 
Admetus the god found a master who was a thorough gentle- 
man, and in return for kind treatment, effected an arrange- 
ment with the Fates, by which this prince, when he came to 
die, should be spared if he could find a substitute. Why 
does not Apollo, being divine, reward him with longevity 
immediately ? For three reasons : (1) because Apollo is only 
a part of the divine power, which has its own laws and 
complications ; (2) because the story would then be short, 
bald, and dull, and the story is for our entertainment, it 
must have some intricacy ; (3) and most important, because 
the reward must come not merely in return for virtue but 
through virtue. What Heaven rewards is not a virtuous 
act, but a virtuous character, expressed as that will necessarily 
be in a series of virtuous acts; and it is this series which 
constitutes the key or tally, without which the divinely 
planned surprise cannot operate. Admetus in this story is 
disinterestedly hospitable, not once, but three times, and 
therein lies the ingenuity of the plot, an ingenuity which 
our too ingenious critics have, I think, not remarked. Apollo 
is so far in touch with divine providence, that although he 
cannot alone effect the prolongation of Admetus’ life, he 
knows beforehand, and tells us, the instrument through 
which the Heavens will effect it—the semi-divine hero 
Heracles. Alcestis dies for her husband, and immediately 
to the house of mourning comes this ancient guest-friend 
of the Prince, knowing nothing of his bereavement. Admetus 
conceals it, welcomes him, and orders a banquet, inventing 
a reasonable excuse for his inability to join his guest at his 
own table. Heracles, although he dines alone, dines no less 
handsomely on that account, and it is not long before the 
demi-god has become demi-drunk; the scandalised butler 
remonstrates, and the heroic visitor thus accidentally learns 
the truth. Disconcerting, this, to the modern reader; but 
not so chillingly disconcerting as the scene before it, which 
Ihave omitted, nor so woefully disconcerting as a later passage, 
to which I am about to allude. Struck with remorse and 
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gratitude, Heracles rushes to the tomb, wrestles with Death, 
worsts him, and brings back Alcestis. But such rewards 
are only for the very virtuous ; Admetus’ obligingness must 
stand one more, and a severer, strain. The woman with 
whom Heracles returns is veiled; he comes, he tells his 
host, from a public wrestling-match, where he has won first 
prize, a herd of oxen in point of fact, and the woman thrown 
in;? will his good friend keep her for him until he returns 
to claim her? Admetus, we are to understand, is not only 
a gentleman, he is even the sort of gentleman who could 
be trusted with a delicate affair like this. A real good sort 
undoubtedly. But in the circumstances ...a wife just 
dead . . . he begs his comrade to excuse him. Heracles 
will take no denial; the first-prize woman is thrust into 
the widower’s reluctant hands, the veil removed, and behold 
it is the live Alcestis. And they lived happily for ever 
afterwards (1157-8). 

Yes, unfortunately, structure, although it is most im- 
portant, is not everything. A moral plot may be in the tale 
itself, or it may have been developed from it by some previous 
dramatist, but the moment you start re-handling it you 
produce new situations, and in the conduct of these you 
must preserve throughout a decency of moral tone, or your 
moral plot will run the risk of being stultified. For the 
dramatic purpose of the Alcestis it was essential that the 
dignity of at least three characters should be preserved ; 
but Euripides makes his heaven-sent deliverer not only tipsy 
but vulgar; he tarnishes his figure of the perfect wife and 
mother by causing her to appear in an aspect which is 
grossly degrading—and that, too, straight from the grave! 
Worst of all, he alienates the sympathies of all decent people 
from the person who is the hero of the play, by making 
Admetus taunt his own old father with his cowardice in 
refusing to die for him; that having been, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, for the dramatist and his contemporary 
public, the obvicus and desirable solution of the dilemma. 
That these things are bétises Euripides was quite unconscious ; 
in the matter of human relationships his instincts, as com- 
pared with those of his two great predecessors, are, it seems 
to me, coarse and crude. There is one ancient tradition 
which, true or not, illustrates my own complaint against him. 
During a performance of the lost Ivion, Plutarch tells us, 
a furore was caused by a passage extolling wealth above 
virtue ; the dramatist rushed forward and anxiously assured 

1 yuri) 8 én’ abrois efrer’, line 1082. 
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the hissing audience that at the end of the play they 
would find the speaker appropriately for his 
shocking sentiments. Yes, but we ought not to have to 
wait for the end of a play to feel that the dramatist’s 
heart is in the right place; nor do we with the best drama- 
tists, no matter how wicked the utterances of individual 
characters. 

For if Euripides is to be interpreted on normal lines, as 
I believe he must, then it follows, I fear, as the majority of 
such interpreters have seen, that his best, though in many 
ways admirable, has fallen a long way short of that of 
ischylus or Sophocles. Let me wind up with something 
better ; let us watch Sophocles as he works out poetic justice, 
as he manipulates his gods. The Philoctetes has generally, 
I think, been regarded as among the least interesting of his 
extant works; and its material, certainly, is of the barest 
and most unpromising. But it is a marvel of construction, 
and it maintains the decencies of character. When the 
Greeks were on their way to Troy, this hero had been bitten 


' by a sacred serpent and was thenceforth cursed with a super- 


natural disease; and because his cries of pain made evil 
omens, his colleagues marooned him, during sleep, on the 
uninhabited Isle of Lemnos. Yet the Heavens kept him in 
mind: ten years afterwards comes an oracle; Troy may 
not be taken without his presence. But his arrows are 
magical and infallible ; he cannot be captured save by guile. 
Young Neoptolemus, whom Philoctetes had never seen, is 
selected for this commission, and receives the parting in- 
structions of the wily Odysseus only a few yards from the 
sufferer’s cave. As honest as he is warmhearted, with grow- 
ing reluctance he carries out his odious task. The trick, a 
brilliant variety of the confidence trick, succeeds, and the 
pair are about to embark, ostensibly for Philoctetes’ home, 
but in reality, of course, for Troy. Technically, no doubt, 
this would have fulfilled the oracle, but it is not enough for 
Sophocles ; the dramatist is mindful of his own; the hero’s 
dignity must not be compromised. Sophocles insists, that 
is to say he represents his Heavens as insisting, that, after a 
whole ten years of slight and suffering, it is not merely the 
hero’s person that must be propitiated ; his positive good- 
will is necessary, or the Greek cause never can succeed. In 
the fullest sense of the word, he must go willingly ; therefore 
at this juncture the gods intervene; a spasm of his disease 
attacks him. Neoptolemus ministers to him until, after 
sleep has refreshed the sufferer, they are about to set forth 
Vor. XXIII.—No. 2. 11 
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once more. But the situation is altered; the sight of 

hysical agony and the touching confidence of the victim 
fave been too much for the chivalrous young prince; pity 
overcomes deceit, and he reveals their true destination. 
The effect on Philoctetes may be imagined. It is in vain 
for Neoptolemus to assure him, on the authority of the same 
oracle, that at Troy he will be cured of his disease. A man 
once cruelly wronged is now master of the situation; ho 
one on earth, not even Neoptolemus, has the right to prevail 
with him ; any concession he may make must be of his good 
grace entirely; and, as it turns out, he will make no con- 
cession. He keeps the young man to his promise. Five 
minutes from the end of the tragedy—at the time in fact 
when a British audience is pulling out its hatpins from the 
backs of the seats in front—we actually see the two, whom 
we know from legend to have been the destined instruments 
of the Achezans’ final victory, departing, not for Troy, 
but for their homes! It is the time for Heaven’s last card. 
Heracles, who now dwells in glory, descends to put matters 
right; where no mortal could influence, a god prevails. 
Thus, in the only way conceivable, are destiny and the hero’s 
dignity reconciled. Anyone who feels himself enforced to 
rationalise it may quite easily do so; the apparition is but 
the symbol of a motive quite naturally operative—the 
memory of a dead comrade-in-arms. But I do not see that 
anything would thus be gained. The end, despite the well- 
known criticism, is best as it is. What happens is something 
different from the aim of any single human agent ; it is the 
purpose of the gods; but it is effected through the instru- 
mentality of entirely human motives. The Philoctetes is a 
mystery play ; and that is the mystery. 

And now, like Herodotus, I will say a thing that may 
not be quite mm in these times, but I will say it 
notwithstanding. The moral story is and always will be 
the finest kind of story that can be invented. This is not 
primarily because it is religious, or edifying, or true to the 
laws of our existence; for art is neither religion nor philo- 
sophy nor science, but art. It is the finest kind of story 
because it is the hardest kind to write. A story with a 
te orem is a story with a point. The object of narrative 
or dramatic poetry is to give us a sensation, and the moral 
sensation is of all sensations the most powerful. That there 
is much injustice in the world, that virtue is not always 
materially rewarded, is no more than any fool can see. 
Literature of the type now fashionable, “ the affirmation of 
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impotence carried to the point of dogma,” ! is an achieve- 
ment within the compass of any well-informed and moderately 
experienced person. But to conceive a story of poetic 
justice and to make it convincing is, whatever be the truth 
of things, a feat worth while. Such a spectacle is not, 
perhaps, in actual life a common one, but it is overwhelming 
when it does occur. The only Greek tragedy ever written 
in English here states no more than the truth : 


*O, how comely it is, and how reviving, 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might.” 


If I protest against the prevailing habit of judging the Greek 
tragedians by their supposed views, it is not only because I 
remember that Greek religion was not dogmatic; it is 
because I fear that a “ghey ha with what they thought 
may blind us to a still more important study, the study of 
what they did. They perfected the technique of the moral 
story. If that technique should appear from this article to 
have been a very simple one, not to say simple-minded, the 
fault is mine; I have had no room for more than the barest 
fundamentals merely, but readings in recent criticism have 


borne it strongly in upon me, that it is important to get the 


fundamentals right. 
ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. | 


LIVERPOOL. 


1“ C’est laffirmation de l’impuissance poussée jusqu’au dogme.”— 
Gounod on the music of César-Franck; a gross libel on that, but none the 
less a good and useful phrase. : 
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THE “ST JOAN” OF CHARLES PEGUY. 


Mrs F. A. MacCUNN. 


Tue last sentence of Mr Shaw’s play, St Joan, is curiously 
and cheaply sentimental: ‘‘O God! who madest this 
beautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive Thy saints ? 
How long, O Lord, how long ? ” 

Saints willing to wait for a ‘‘ beautiful earth ” “‘ ready to 
receive ’ them are not the men and women to whom Charles 
Péguy in 1896 dedicated his first Mystery of Jeanne d’ Arc : 


“* A toutes celles et a tous ceux qui auront vécu leur vie humaine, 
A toutes celles et a tous ceux qui sont morts de leur mort humaine, 
Pour tAcher de porter reméde au mal universal humain— 
Prenne sa part de la dedicace qui voudra.”’ 


Péguy does not approach his subject along the lines of 
historical research. He considered himself fortunate that 
the conditions and traditions in which he grew up assimilated 
so closely to those of Jeanne that, drawing on his own 
experiences, he could realise, better than another, the inner 
life—to him the only life that matters—of the soldier-saint 
of ancient France. 

He was a child of Orleans, where every year the raising 
of the siege is stil remembered on the 8th of April. Like 
Jeanne, he came of a race of peasants, woodmen, and vine- 
dressers: the grandmother, who was his first instructress 
in such pure French as is still spoken on the banks of the 
Loire, could neither read nor write. Like Jeanne, he was 
devoutly trained in the Catholic faith ; not the authoritative 


1 To all women and men who have spent their earthly life, 
To all women and men who have died their mortal death, 
In trying to heal the universal distress— 

Let whoso will accept their share of this dedication. 
$24 
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teaching of the Church to which, in the person of Cauchon, 
Mr Shaw is so deliberately respectful, but the Catholic faith 
of the common people, a faith rooted in the soil and stretchin 
back into a kindly paganism, a faith made beautiful an 
populous by the familiarity of saints. Born in 1878, Péguy 
had known among his neighbours old soldiers of Chanzy’s 
army of the Loire; stories of the invasion of 1870 fell into his 
eager young mind much as the sufferings of the devastated 
lands of France weighed on the childhood of Jeanne d’ Arc. 

Péguy went through the familiar experiences of the 
romising boy sent to the university. While he was studying 
or the Ecole Normale his Catholic faith slipped off him for a 
time. It was replaced in his student days and for some years 
afterwards by an austere and passionate socialism — “a 
young man’s socialism ”’ he called it when the first confidence 
in a new order of things had ebbed. ‘‘ He was the least 
renouncing of men,” his friend Halévy says of him. When, 
later, he returned to the faith of his upbringing, he had no 
difficulty in completing it by his sense of solidarité 
socialiste. If no one may be excluded from the temporal 
city, the Eternal City may still less close her gates on anyone. 
We shall find this idea at the heart of the faith and the per- 
plexity of Jeanne d’Arc. 

Péguy was only twenty-three when his first poem on 
Jeanne d’Are was written. It consisted of seven hundred 
rem We still await the republication of this poem by 

Nouvelle Révue Frangaise. 

Péguy never learned the art of condensing. He admits 
the fact: ‘‘ A vast mass of something more than thought—a 
whole world—presses at every moment on the point of an 
author’s pen. It is as if the ocean tried to pass through a 
slit, no wonder that wave a upon wave.’ 

Reading Péguy is simply entering his mind and watching 
his thoughts as they crowd in on him. 

Few people meditate constructively, gg on from 
point to point. For the most part we sit by, watching the 
stream of our meditation, now setting to the main points, 
now circling round sweeping in new, often unforeseen, matter, 
now obstructed, now escaping into a clear reach. All these 
things happen to Péguy as he writes, but all the time the 
thoughts, with beautiful, rhythmical sweep, are working to 
clearly foreseen ends. 

In 1906, eleven years after the first ‘‘ Jeanne,” he takes 
up the subject again. We have the first of the Mysteries— 
he projected at least a dozen. It is not a drama any more 
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than the book of Job is a drama. We should understand Job 

better if it were called ‘“‘ The Mystery of the Passion of Job,” 

“armen poem is called The Mystery of the Charity of Jeanne 
Are. 

There are points of likeness in the two Mysteries. In 
both, the central figure is in pain because of facts that cannot 
be explained away ; in both, accredited counsellors, speaking 
what they believe with all their souls to be true, fail to 
enlighten and console and merely accentuate the desolation. 

Jeanne, a fourteen-year-old shepherdess, known for her 
tender charities and devout life, is stricken to the heart. 
Fourteen centuries earlier, the world was redeemed at an 
infinite cost, and to-day cruelty and violence and pillage and 
sacrilege are wrecking the beloved land of France as never 
before, and in their anguish men despair of God. Jeanne 
can see no way of deliverance. 

Her first counsellor is her little girl friend Hauviette, an 
exquisite creation and characteristically French. She is the 
natural goodness and valiance of the human race, the spirit 
that, undeterred by havoc, sows and reaps the fields, prepares 
the meal, brings up children, nurses the sick, sings songs and 
laughs honest laughter and, through all disasters, keeps 
human life sweet and sane. 


“* Je suis une petite Francaise qui voit clair. . . 


Je n’ai pas peur de Dieu, car c’est mon pére.” 1 


It is to working women, always in touch with elemental 
needs, that this courageous wisdom is most fully given. 
Dolly Winthrop in Silas Marner has the same assurance that 
if she does her duty God will not come short in His. 

But this simple faith cannot suffice one on whom is to 
be laid the burden of delivering the world from some definite 
evil. The burden of the divine intimation is on Jeanne, but 
there is no light on the quest, still less on the means. 

She has called a nun into counsel, Madame Gervaise. 

If Madame Gervaise represents the Church, as of course 
she does, it is a Church that has never existed in complete- 
ness. It is less like the dogmatic Church of Cauchon than 
the Church of the counter-Reformation, the Church of the 
spiritual director, subtle and versed in human experience. 
Yet this is not altogether so, the Church of St Francis of 
Sales would have been puzzled by the depth and freedom of 
some of Madame Gervaise’s conceptions. 


1 (I am a clear-sighted little Frenchwoman. ... I am not afraid of 
God, because he is my Father.) 
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Like a skilled director she jays her finger along the 
nerve of Jeanne’s suffering. Jeanne can take no comfort in 
the love of friends and kinsfolk, because they, like herself, are 
the accomplices of evils which they are not actively com- 
bating. To live among your friends with this consciousness 
between you and them is a desolation of loneliness ; but there 
is a deeper desolation. The central consolation of religion, 
the body and blood of Jesus given at her first Communion, 
had brought no healing to her soul. Madame Gervaise puts 
it with relentless frankness : 

‘“Enfin tu avais manqué ta premiére Communion.” ! 
And Jeanne answers, ‘‘ C’est vrai.” 

She is still a child, it is the loneliness that appals her. 
“O mon Dieu, j’ai pitié de notre vie humaine o ceux que 
nous aimons sont a jamais absents.” 2 

The Church has terrors as well as consolations. There 
are depths where human pity may not avail because God has 
shut them off. 

‘“* Enfant, ayez pitié de la perdition . . . ot les damnés 
perdus ont la pire souffrance ; que Dieu méme est absent de 
leur éternité.”’ 

But now Jeanne is no longer a child. At a touch she 
has risen to the height of Moses and Paul. 


‘“* Oh s’il faut, pour sauver de la flamme éternelle 
Les corps des morts damnés s’affolant de douleur, 
Abandonner mon corps 4 la flamme éternelle 
Mon Dieu donnez mon corps a la flamme éternelle. 


Et s’il faut pour sauver de l’absence éternelle 
Les Ames des damnés s’affolant de l’absence 
Abandonner mon 4me a Il’absence éternelle 

Que mon Ame s’en aille en l’absence éternelle.”’ 4 


But here the Church strikes the same sharp note of 


1 (Finally your first Communion brought nothing but disappointment.) 
2 (O God, I grieve for this life of ours, where those we love stand always 
afar off.) 
8 (Child, keep your pity for the lost who have the worst suffering, to 
know themselves cut off from God to all eternity.) 
4 (Oh if, to save from everlasting flames 
The bodies of the damned ones crazed with pain, 
I might give my body to the undying fire, 
My God, deliver my body to the fire. 
And if to save from everlasting exile 
The souls of the damned crazed with the grief of exile 
I might give up my soul to eternal exile, 
Let my soul depart into such exile.) 
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reprobation which breaks so harshly into the pious wisdom of 
Job’s friends. 


“* Taisez-vous, ma sceur, vous avez blasphémé.” 


The Church holds firmly to the reprobation of the lost 
against Jeanne’s simple, practical question : 


“* Se peut-il qu’il y ait tant de souffrance de perdu ? ” 4 


Then Madame Gervaise brings forth her clinching argu- 
ment, an argument so strange and moving and awful that one 
wonders if other Christians, brooding on these mysteries, 
have ever drawn the same conclusion. 

That cry of desolation which must needs echo for ever 
in the heart of Christendom, bringing disquiet and an over- 
whelming sense of awe—from what depths of unimaginable 
pain did it arise? Because, says Madame Gervaise, Jesus 
knew the limits of the efficacy of His sacrifice. 

It is the best wisdom of the Church to bow the head 
before the Mysteries, to leave dogmas to be ‘‘ taken as read,” 
and to throw her strength into leading the heart and imagina- 
tion of the faithful to the contemplation of the facts on which 
the faith rests. 

At this point of the poem three consenting parties join 
in a long digression. Madame Gervaise and Jeanne and 
Péguy unite in a profound meditation on the Passion. And 
there is a fourth who, awed and humble, joins in this strangely 
intimate meditation—the reader of the poem. 

It is a digression, it might be detached just as the beautiful 
Wisdom chapter in Job might be detached. It would serve 
a devout, unconventional congregation for a Good Friday 
meditation. It dwells largely on the passion of Mary, of 
Mary, a broken and bewildered old woman, disquieted even 
by the consideration shown to her : 


. . » On n’avait que de respect pour elle, 
Pour sa 


Then searching, as women will, into her conscience for the 
— fault which has brought this desolation upon her, she 
confesses : 


“_. . C’était de leur faute, ce devait étre de leur faute. 
Ils en avaient été trop fiers 
Joseph et elle, ils en étaient trop fiers.” * 


1 (Can there be so much suffering that is pure waste ?) 

® (They had only respect for her, for her distress.) 

8 (It was their own fault, it must have been their own fault, 
They had been too proud of him, she and Joseph.) 
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Péguy had been the child of two simple. widowed women, 
mother and grandmother, a child with a singularly under- 
standing heart. All who have borne children, and prayed 
and feared and sorrowed, will find themselves in this strangely 
convincing picture of the Mother of the Seven Sorrows. 

Into that other Passion Péguy knows that he cannot 
penetrate ; he only reaches the outlying points. Like all 
dying men, the Crucified recalls His whole past life; with His 
human heart He feels bewilderment at the hostility of all these 
unknown men, and at the desertion of those He had known 
and loved. 

Then, with startling completeness— Madame Gervaise 
arrives at the point she set out to make : 


“ Etant le fils de Dieu Jésus connaissait tout. 
Et le Sauveur savait que ce Judas qu’il aime 
Il ne le sauvait pas, se donnant tout entier. 


Et c’est alors qu’il sut la souffrance infinie, 
C’est alors qu’il connut, c’est alors qu’il apprit, 
C’est alors qu’il sentit l’infinie agonie, 

Et cria comme un fou ]’épouventable angoisse 
Clameur dont chancela Marie encore debout. 

Et par pitié du Pére il eut sa mort humaine.” + 


This overwhelming argument finds Jeanne bewildered 
but still fixed on her own object, the work of deliverance. 
There is a fine practicality in her questions : 


““ Then who are they who shall be saved ? 
How may they be saved ? ” 


Calvin himself, the strongest brain that ever set out to justify 
God’s ways to men, could not answer the first question. 
Madame Gervaise wisely concentrates on the second, the 
method of salvation: by following Jesus, by filling up the 
measure of His sufferings, His prayers, His charities, but not 
by fighting. Did He not bid Peter to put up his sword ? 
Inadvertently she had spoken the Master-word for which 
Jeanne had been waiting. 


1 (Being the Son of God, Jesus knew all things, 
And the Saviour knew that Judas, whom he loved, 
He might not save him with all His sacrifice. 


Then he knew the infinite suffering, 
Then he knew, then he learned, 
Then he felt the measureless agony, 
And cried like one crazed with intolerable anguish, 
—A cry to make Mary tremble where she stood— 
And death by God’s pity closed his human life.) 
Vor. X XIII.—No. 2. 11* 
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‘** Then they had swords ? ”’ she asks. 

Quite unconscious, Madame Gervaise goes on with her 
meditation, but Jeanne’s mind is working independently : 
‘** Then they all forsook him and fled,” she says bluntly. 

The words startle the placid authority of the Church; 
strange things are becoming clear to Jeanne. 


“ T think—I think.” 
“*My daughter, my child, what audacity is this ? ” 


But Jeanne will not be stayed: “I think if I had been 
there I would not have forsaken Him.” 

The breach is now complete between the Church—the 
devout and sympathetic Church—and the spiritual pioneer 
feeling after the new way. Madame Gervaise feels the ground 
yawning beneath her feet. The unassailable foundations of 
the Church are the Apostles—‘‘ the major saints,”’ as she calls 
them. Words like Jeanne’s must spread consternation even 
through the Church Triumphant. But Jeanne will not be 
stayed: new conviction and, with conviction, new hope are 
rising up in her, conviction that springs from the depths of 
Péguy’s nature—his French nature—where religion and 
patriotism are two sides of the same passion. 

‘** Even God Himself,” he says, ‘‘ even the Divine Master, 
hardly knows whether to place love of country second to 
love of God.” 

Jeanne has found her weapons ; the sword and the valour 
of her people. She speaks already as a soldier. She has only 
to look round on the people she knows, ‘‘ Ceux de chez nous ne 
lauraient jamais abandonné.” (‘‘ Our folk here would never 
have forsaken Him, nor would the Lorrainers, nor would the 
French.”) Then, by a glorious sweep of understanding for 
which we may be thankful, she adds: ‘‘I do not like the 
English, but the English would never have forsaken Him.” 

Against the Church’s august phalanx of the major saints 
she ranges the soldier-saints of France, some canonised by 
the Church, some py national hero-worship. Charlemagne 
and Roland and Godefroy de Bouillon and Louis, king and 
saint, and “even le Sire de Joinville.” How nobly the 
names ring in the young voice. And then the canonised 
saints, St Denis, St Martin the soldier, the Bishops who, 
unarmed, faced the barbarous invaders ; St Aignan of Orleans, 
St Loup of Troyes, St Ouen of Rouen, and, above all, that 
other “‘ vigilant shepherdess,” St Geneviéve, the saviour of 
Paris. ‘* These are saints who did not know fear.” 

After this there is no cogency in all Madame Gervaise’s 
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pleadings, nor in her warnings against Pride. Quietly 
Jeanne repeats, “‘ Je dis ce qui est’ (I state the facts). The 
Church concludes as the Church must always do, as Job’s 
friends did, with two great Truths : 


“We are in the hands of God.” ° 
“The ways of God are unfathomable.” 


But the next step at least is now clear to Jeanne. Is it her 
own speech or the first of her Voices which says as she goes 
out: “Orleans, which art in the country of the Loire” ...? 

Had Péguy followed the whole story of Jeanne on the 
scale of this first Mystery and with the same intensity of 
interpretation, he would have fulfilled his dream of writing 
the great Epic of Catholicism and of the unchanging genius of 
France. No lifetime would have sufficed for the task, and 
Péguy fell on the Ourcq at the age of forty-one. We shall 
never read the prayer of Jeanne for the people of Paris on 
the eve of her capture, which Péguy repeated to Halévy 
walking among a cheerful Sunday crowd in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. 

But again and again in his other poems he turns back to 
her with the devotion of a votary, the ringing fervour of a 
fellow-soldier, and the tenderness of a father of a family. 

Such was Péguy’s sense of continuity that, on the day 
when war was declared, he sent this post card to his friend 
Lotte: ‘“‘ The city of St Geneviéve is still the city of St 
Geneviéve.” He loved to place together the two shepherd- 
esses who, at an interval of nine hundred years, had saved 
France from her invaders. He likens the elder Saint to a 
grandmother who, in her old age, receives the latest born of 
her grand-daughters and presages the power and grace 
about to be manifested in her. 


“* Aprés neuf cent ans de priére et de veille 
Quand elle vit venir vers l’antique cité 
Gardant son cceur intact en pleine adversité, 
Masquant sous sa visiére son efficacité, 
La Fille de Lorraine a nulle autre pareille ! ” ! 


F. A. MacCUNN. 


TarBET, Locu Lomonp. 


1 (After nine hundred years of prayer and vigil 
She saw approaching the time-worn city 
With heart unmoved through all adversity, 
Masking behind her visor inflexible resolve, 

The Maid of Lorraine without a peer !) 
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DREAM SYMBOLISM AND THE 
MYSTIC VISION. 


Canon B. H. STREETER. 


My attention was directed to this subject by my conversa- 
tions with the Indian mystic, Sadhu Sindar Singh, an account 
of whose Visions I subsequently published. It so happened 
that before meeting him I had been studying the literature of 
“the New Psychology,” and had, through the privilege 
of personal friendship, enjoyed opportunities of discussing 
with expert psychologists many of the questions which it 
raises. I had also be, to collect dreams (under circum- 
stances which admitted of their being scientifically studied.) 

The psychological interpretation of any intellectual, or 
in any way spiritual, experience is never a complete one. 
The results of a mental activity are not the same thing as the 
mechanism of the process which conditions its operation. 
Again, it is too soon to affirm that psychology has reached 
conclusions in regard to the interpretation of dream sym- 
bolism to which the word “established” can safely be 
applied. Accordingly, what follows is set down subject to 
the proviso that it is a study of the mechanism, not of the 
validity, of certain types of mystic experience, and that, 
even so, it is of & very tentative character. 

I shall have occasion to use the expression ‘‘ sub-conscious 
mind.” I chose this phrase rather than “ unconscious ”’ or 
‘* foreconscious ” simply as being less definitely associated 
with any particular theory of its nature. I see no sufficient 
evidence that there is a separate compartment of the mind 
to which any such description may be applied; but some 
term is wanted to express the sum-total of the perceptions, 
thoughts, emotions, and activities which at any given 


1 The Sadhu, Streeter and Appasany (Macmillan, 1921). 
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moment are operating without the conscious knowledge of 
the subject—including some which may be incapable of ever 
becoming completely conscious. Whatever name we use 
for it, the activities of this area of the self have been shown 
to find a remarkable expression in the symbolism of dreams, 
and not only that but to exercise a powerful influence on 
our waking thoughts and actions. 

The definition of Freud, the pioneer in this department 
of science, that a dream is the symbolic expression of an 
unfulfilled wish, is too narrow. A dream may be the expres- 
sion of anything which is seriously exercising the sub-con- 
scious mind. The dream of a neurotic suffering from some 
panic shock, some acute wound to self-esteem, or from a 
perversion or repression of the sex instinct, is likely to re- 
flect—though usually in a form ingeniously disguised—his 
particular trouble. And, in so far as similar emotions 
affect healthy persons, they may also affect their dreams, 
But what I am mainly concerned in this chapter to show is 
that, when the waking thoughts of a normal person are deeply 
and earnestly preoccupied with some philosophical or 
religious quest, this may, on occasion, find symbolic expres- 
sion in what psychologists call the “‘ manifest content” of a 
dream. 

I select three examples from my collection of dreams. 
In each case, before recounting the dream, I will succinctly 
indicate the preoccupation that it expressed. 

The first is a dream of my own. One day a friend con- 
gratulated me on the essay ‘“‘ God and the World’s Pain ” 
in the book Concerning Prayer. This set me thinking, or 
rather recalling an old train of thought. The distinctive 
features in the essay had been suggested to me by reflection 
on certain harassing circumstances in my life which, at the 
time of their occurrence, I had resented, quite as much on 
account of the interruption they had caused in a projected 
work on constructive theology, as on account of the actual 
pain they caused. But I was coming to feel that my unhappy 
experience had taught me something which perhaps had 
made it worth while. 

That night I dreamt that I was in a certain set of rooms 
in college where a thinly attended meeting of members of 
the Student Christian Movement were assembled. We were 
about to begin prayer. To prevent intrusion, I “ sported 
the oak,”’ that is, closed the outer door—a thing, by the way, 
I should never have done in real life. As soon as I knelt, 
there was a knocking at the oak. Much annoyed at the 
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interruption I looked out, and there appeared two members 
of the Christian Union whom I gladly welcomed. The 
same thing occurred again, and I let in another two, with 
the feeling that the meeting, which had promised to be 
sparse, was going to prove a good one after all. 

The symbolism is obvious. The prayer-meeting is my 
theological writing ; the late-comers are the anxieties which, 
at first resented as interruptions, are ultimately found to 
have contributed materially to the value of the work. It is, 
of course, possible that a psycho-analyst, by following up in 
detail associations connected with the ‘‘ manifest content ” 
of such a dream, might have found that it had some deeper 
and more “latent”? content as well; but this would not 
invalidate its primary symbolism. 

My literary collaborator, the late Miss Lily Dougall, was 
once arranging for a small conference of philosophers and 
theologians to thresh out a problem to which for many years 
she had given considerable thought, and on which she held 
decided and somewhat original opinions. One of the philo- 
sophers sent her beforehand a memorandum he had prepared 
on the question. She was delighted to find that this main- 
tained what was virtually her own position, but did so with 
a command of corroboration or refutation from other philo- 
sophers which she admired but could not emulate. On 
re-reading it, however, a misgiving came into her mind as 
to whether, like as his position was to hers, he had really 
quite got what seemed to her to be the true view. 

She dreamt that her philosopher friend was showing her 
round a new house which he had just built. It was of stone 
of exactly the same kind and colour as her own house at 
Cumnor; but, whereas this is built on two sides of a square, 
his house formed a quadrangle and was altogether on a 
grander scale. They went inside; but here, though the 
appointments and conveniences were in general quite to 
her taste, she yet felt that somehow it would not be so 
comfortable to live in as her own home. 

The symbolism is again perfect. The house of the same 
stone is the identity of the general argument. The quad- 
rangle—like a college—is the superior academic learning and 
address. The lacking comfort within is the suspicion of 
subtle inward disagreement. 

My third illustration—a dream of an American missionary ! 
—adds a new point, in that it belongs to the category of 
Vision rather than of dream. By this I mean that the 


1 It is with his consent that I make it public. 
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appearance left behind it a deep and abiding conviction that 
it was somehow real, that it was significant and veridical, 
in a sense that dreams are not. In telling me of it my 
friend reiterated the remark, “I often wonder why more 
people cannot have a Vision of Christ like that given me. 
Then many more would believe in Him and in His presence.” 

At recurrent intervals ever since his student days he had 
been perplexed by the question of the relation of the Divinity 
and Humanity in Christ. One afternoon he read a book by 
Dr Du Bose in which the idea of perfect manhood as being 
essentially and in itself an expression of divinity was worked 
out in a way which appealed to him as never before. Here, 
he felt, was the solution of his difficulty. The Humanity of 
Christ, instead of being a problem, became a gospel. Besides 
that, it was a gospel which he felt would appeal to the direct 
simplicity of the Chinese mind, and facilitate that translation 
of Christianity into terms of Chinese thought which was a 
central element in his missionary policy. 

That night he dreamt that he was sitting at table in the 
downstair room of his own house ;_ but all the appointments 
and fittings were those of the ordinary Chinese home, and 
Christ and His Apostles, all in Chinese dress, were sitting there ; 
and he talked familiarly with them, feeling radiantly happy 
and quite at home. They rose and left the room and, as they 
passed out, one of the Apostles picked up a basket woven of 
reeds such as the Chinese use for marketing, and, pointing to 
Christ, said, ‘“‘ He made that. !t is just the same as the other 
baskets, only it is perfect, quite perfect.”” My friend woke 
with an extraordinary conviction that it was all veridical. 

The symbolism of this Vision needs no elucidation ; but 
I may add that, as he told it me, the recollection of the time 
when he had thus seen Christ brought a glow to his face 
almost like that I have seen on the Sadhu’s when he recalls his 
Visions. I have styled this last a Vision, rather than a dream, 
not only because of its peculiar vividness, but also of the 
conviction of validity—of being in some special sense veridical 
—which accompanied it.! It is significant that the conscious 


1 The distinction made in popular language, between a Vision (to which 
significance is attached as a message from some unseen Power) and an 
ordinary dream, recognises an outward resemblance combined with a 
difference in content. A missionary who had worked in Uganda for many 
years told me that in the native dialects two quite different words are in 
use. He added that very frequently the conversion of a native to Chris- 
tianity was preceded by a Vision—the man’s father, for example, would 
appear to him, and say, “ Listen to the white man’s teaching ”—such a 
Vision being regarded as on an entirely different level from a mere dream, 
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thought which had preceded it had come to my friend as an 
illuminating revelation on a problem about which he greatly 
cared—that is to say, it brought emotional as well as intel- 
lectual satisfaction. I conclude that it was this great prac- 
tical and emotional significance to him of the idea expressed 
which determined the peculiar intensity of the dream 
experience—not vice versa. That is a vital point. 

There are two facts which emerge quite clearly in all three 
instances—and indeed, to the best of my knowledge, in 
most, if not all, of the dreams a psychologist is called upon 
to analyse. First, the materials out of which the picture is 
constructed are derived from the dreamer’s own reading or 
experience, only the familiar details are combined in un- 
familiar ways. Secondly, in each case there had previously 
been a serious preoccupation with some particular problem, 
and this had been re-excited by some event shortly before 
the dream—a friend’s remark, a memorandum, a chapter in 
a book. In all of them the dream expression was the effect 
and not the cause of the preoccupation; or, more truly 
perhaps, the result of a continuation in the subconscious 
regions of the self of the effort to digest or even carry further 
“4 solution of a problem first propounded in the conscious 

With these dreams I would compare one of St Francis 
of Assisi, which, since it is reported by Celano (and presumably 
was recounted by the Saint) as an instance of his being 
‘cheered by revelations” by the Lord, we may suppose 
was accompanied by that conviction of being in some sense 
“* veridical ” which justifies it being spoken of as a Vision. 


At length, overcome by the stedfastness of St 
Francis’ entreaties (the Cardinal) gave in, and strove 
thenceforth to further his business with the Pope. At 
that time the Lord Pope Innocent III. ruled over the 
Church, .. . he granted their request and carried it 
into complete cifect: . . . and saidtothem. . . When 
the Lord Almighty shall multiply you in number and 
in grace, ye shall report it to me with joy, and I will 
grant you more than this and shall with more confidence 
entrust greater things to you.” 

One night when he was gone to sleep he seemed to 
be walking along a road by the side of which stood a 
very lofty tree. That tree was fair and strong, exceeding 
thick and high. And it came to pass that as he came 
near to it, and stood beneath it, wondering at its beauty 
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and height, he himself grew to such a height that he 
touched the top of the tree, and taking it in his hand, 
very easily bowed it to the ground. And so indeed it 
was done; since the Lord Innocent, the highest and 
loftiest tree in the world, bowed himself so graciously 
to his will and petition.? 


8337 


The examples I have quoted are all instances of the 
expression in dream symbolism of emotions and ideas which 
had already become clearly explicit in consciousness. For 
that reason they form an excellent illustration of the prin- 
ciples and nature of dream symbolism. But more commonly 
dreams appear to be an expression of emotions or ideas which 
are surging in the subconscious regions of the self, but 
which have not yet found expression in the full daylight of 
conscious reflection. That indeed is their main value to 
the psycho-therapist—they reveal to the physician the 
existence of worries, of an effort to solve some problem of 
the inner life of which the patient is himself quite unaware. 
The dream here is the precursor of conscious recognition— 
so much so that the conscious recognition may never actually 
follow. 

A psychologist who had read the first draft of this article 
tes : 


“The view of dreams which I maintain, as distinct 
from Freud’s wish fulfilment, is that dreams serve a 
biological purpose—namely, in preparing us to meet the 
problems of life. They obviously do so in cases of 
external dangers—such as slipping on a cliff, being under 
shell fire, falling into a river, etc.—for in our dreams we 
live over the experience again, and so gradually learn 
how to adapt ourselves to such outward circumstances. 
In other words, dreams stand in the place of actual 
experience. But of course the greatest problems that 
we have to deal with are the problems that arise from 
our own impulses, and here again it seems to me that 
the dream is serving the biological end in attempting to 
solve these bernat problems and to present us with a 
solution of our internal difficulties as to our external. 
This view of the function of dreams is very much in 
keeping with your general argument, for in the cases you 
mention there is a problem in the patient’s mind and one 
that is solved by the dream.” 


1 T Celano, pt. 1, xiii. E.T. by A. G. Ferrers Howell (Methuen). 
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This last point is well illustrated in the well-known 
Vision of St Francis, of the house full of arms “‘ for him and 
his knights,” + which was a turning-point in his spiritual 
career. This is the more certainly historical since his 
biographer Celano half misses its real point, for it was 
clearly a step forward towards the solution of an inner 
conflict, as yet not solved in conscious thought. The 
- saan in which it found expression was suggested by 
the recent invitation of a local noble to take part in a warlike 
expedition to Apulia; but, as his refusal of that invitation 
shows, it was really his resolve to accept instead the call 
to be a knight-errant of Christ—the creator of a brotherhood 
of spiritual ‘‘ Knights of the Round Table.” 2 

y a series of easy transitions I have now bridged the 
gulf between a quite ordinary dream of my own and the 
Vision which signalised the conversion of St Francis. This 
illustrates the importance of the proviso with which I opened 
this discussion, that, in any spiritual experience, it is vital 
to distinguish the content from the mere form. The Vision 
which converts a saint or illuminates a prophet has a value 
and quality quite different from a casual dream; but the 
psychological mechanism in accordance with which the 
mind of the saint or prophet functions does not seem to 
differ fundamentally from that of the ordinary man in an 
ordinary dream. 

In the light of these principles I proceed to examine 
two Biblical Visions—the Vision of the seven-branch candle- 
stick and the two olive trees in Zechariah, and the Vision 
of St Peter, Acts x. 9 ff. 

In the Vision of Zechariah there are three stages: (1) 
The Vision itself—a golden candlestick (more strictly “ lamp- 
stand ’’) with seven lamps, fed by pipes from the two olive 
trees on either side. (2) The message, ‘“‘ Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my spirit saith the Lord of Hosts.” (3) 
The interpretation of the symbolism by the angel. (An 
angelus interpretans frequently occurs in Apocalyptic.) This 
corresponds psychologically to that recognition on waking 
of some part of the meaning of a dream which I have noted 
above as an occasional phenomenon. 

It so happens that we know enough of the historical 
situation to see the relation of this Vision to the circumstances 
of the Prophet. The hope of the nation to Zechariah lies 
in the rebuilding of the Temple which he and Haggai had 
roused the people to attempt. But obstacles, Fuhtenly 


1 T Celano, pt. 1, ii. 5. 2 Speculum, 72. 
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speaking insurmountable, intervene. The Vision expresses 
to the Prophet’s mind two things : first, success is conditioned, 
not by the apparent feebleness of human effort, but by the 
fact that the enterprise has the Divine support; secondly, 
in Zerubbabel the Governor (of Davidic descent) and Joshua 
the High Priest, adequate human agents are provided. The 
symbolism is clear. The seven-branch candlestick fittingly 
stands for the Temple; the two olive trees are the two 
anointed persons (Heb. “ sons of oil”); the oil which passes 
through pipes to the lamps symbolised their joint activity 
in promoting the rebuilding, and also the fact that as sacred 
anointed persons they are marked out as channels of the 
Divine power on whom the people can rely. 

Let us now consider the Vision of St Peter before he went 
to see Cornelius recorded in Acts x. 9 ff. Critics have raised 
doubts as to its historicity—but psychology points the other 
way. The problem of the admission of Gentiles to the 
Church which Peter had soon to face was one created by the 
Jewish Law which made the Gentile unclean. It is entirely 
in accordance with the laws of dream symbolism that the 
— of Peter, hungering for souls but held back by the 

w which spoke of unclean men, should. present itself in 
a Vision as the problem of Peter, hungering for supper but 
hesitating to kill and eat on account of the Law which spoke 
of unclean meats. 

Psychologists believe that there is always a reason— 
frequently a discernible reason—in the history of the subject’s 
mind why one symbol should suggest itself rather than 
another ; and why in a dream any one detail occurs rather 
than another. In this case we can detect a reason for certain 
of the details: (1) Before the trance, Peter, we are told, was 
actually waiting for his dinner to be cooked. (2) In Mark 
vii. 18 ff—that is, in the gospel, much of which is based on 
Peter’s reminiscences—a principle which might be applied 
in determining the obligation of the Law in such cases is laid 
down by Christ ; only the particular case in regard to which 
it is actually applied in the text is that of unclean meats. 
There was thus a reason, both past and present, physical 
and intellectual, why the symbol chosen should be connected 
with eating meats. (8) There is, moreover, another curious 
little detail for which, if we look for it, we can find a psycho- 
logical explanation. The “vessel” in which the animals 
are let down is described as a “ mainsail” (é@évy). The 
word ‘ vessel”? in the English version is a mistranslation— 
I suppose because “ mainsail’? seemed to make no sense. 
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But in a dream there are generally incongruous details ; 
moreover, a dream nearly always reflects something the 
subject has recently seen or heard. Here we have the 
explanation. Peter had fallen asleep on the top of a house 
which (we are told in another context (x. 6)) was by the sea- 
side; the last thing, then, he would have seen before falling 
into the trance would have been ships with mainsails hoisted 
ie from distant lands—a ready symbol for the Gentile 
world. 

We ask, had Peter been previously brooding over the 
question of the conversion of Gentiles? Probably; it was 
a problem harder to ignore in a half-Gentile seaport like 
Joppa than in Jerusalem. I think it possible that, in addi- 
tion to his own reflections, some telepathic wave from Cor- 
nelius or his messenger may have reached his mind in the 
quiescence of the trance. There is some evidence that tele- 
pathic influences may affect the form of a dream; but as 
some distinguished psychologists do not admit telepathy as a 
fact, I do not stress this. It is, however, worth while to 
point out that the Vision as recorded in the Acts fits in so 
exactly with what is now known of dream symbolism that 
the burden of proof lies with the critic who would deny its 
historicity. Visions, in ages when they are regarded as the 
principal channel of direct revelations from the Divine, are 
naturally taken very seriously. And that means that they 
are frequently quoted as evidence of the Divine approval 
of a certain line of conduct ; and as such they are likely to 
be recorded in writing sooner than events which a modern 
historian would regard as more interesting or important. 
And, if the disciples of St Francis put on record his Visions, 
surely those of St Peter would think it worth while to record 
a Vision which he, and they, regarded as a Divine injunction 
to admit Gentiles to the Church. 

In the modern world the mental balance of a seer of 
Visions is suspect—and, in general, not without good reason. 
The primitive mind thinks in pictures, and in pictures it 
reasons and resolves. But the intellectual tradition of 
Europe for the last four centuries has trained the race in 
conceptual thinking. In the half-waking life of dreams, 
symbolic thinking 1s still universal, but in full waking con- 
sciousness, it is usually only the less vigorous minds, or 
vigorous minds when temporarily unstrung, that reach 
important conclusions along this route. 

But at earlier stages of human culture, this rule did not 
hold, and Visions were often the moments of supreme 
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illumination for the most vigorous intellects and the most 
creative wills. We must then push our analysis a stage 
further. The Vision form may be natural at one stage of 
culture, or to one type of temperament, but unnatural 
to another. The psychological fact, however, which the 
Vision stands for is the sudden emergence into conscious- 
ness of an idea or resolve reached in the unconscious. 
And to this there are parallels in modern scientific dis- 
covery which have an important bearing, mutatis mutandis, 
on our view of the validity to be attached to Vision experi- 
ences in ages when to do one’s thinking in that way was 
not a sign of arrested development or of remoteness from 
the world’s culture. 

The famous mathematician, Henri Poincaré, gave the 
world an illuminating study from his own first-hand 
experience of the psychology of the flash of discovery 
in the quest for scientific knowledge. Familiar as his 
conclusions are, I venture to quote certain passages— 
italicising words which have a special bearing on the sub- 
ject of this excursus. 


At this moment I left Caen, where I was then living, 
to take part in a geological conference arranged by 
the School of’ Mines. The incidents of the journey 
made me forget my mathematical work. When we 
arrived at Coutances, we got into a brake to go for a 
drive, and just as I put my foot on the step, the idea 
came to me, though nothing in my former thoughts seemed 
to have prepared me for it, that the transformations I 
had used to define Fuchsian functions were identical 
with those of non-Euclidian geometry. I made no 
verification, and had no time to do so, since I took 
up the conversation again as soon as I had sat down 
in the brake, but I felt absolute certainty at once. When 
I got to Caen I verified the result at my leisure to 
satisfy my conscience. 

I then began to study arithmetical questions without 
any great apparent result, and without suspecting that 
they could have the least connection with my previous 
researches. Disgusted at my want of success, I went 
away to spend a few days at the seaside, and thought 
of entirely different things. One day, as I was walking 
on the cliff, the idea came to me again with the same 
characteristics of conciseness, suddenness, and immediate 
certainty, that arithmetical transformations of indefinite 
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ternary quadratic forms are identical with those of 
non-Euclidian geometry.? 


A close parallel to this experience is to be found in the 
realm of religious and philosophical speculation in the Preface 
to Anselm’s Proslogion, in which he tells how, after abandon- 
ing in despair the quest for a succinct and convincing argu- 
ment for the existence of God, there suddenly flashed upon 
his mind the famous Ontological argument. 

The difference between the flash of intellectual under- 
standing chronicled by Poincaré and Anselm and the crisis 
of a sudden conversion would appear to be twofold. 

(1) The problem which has been solved in the sub- 
conscious mind is in the one case an intellectual, in the 
other a practical and emotional one. But the cases are 
alike in that it would appear that a solution reached below 
the level of clear consciousness invades the conscious mind 
with overwhelming force, producing, in the case of the 
intellectual proposition a feeling of certainty, in the case 
of the practical crisis a feeling of compulsive supernaturally 
caused re-orientation of the self. In the experience of Sadhu 
Sindar Singh, an interesting feature is that both these 
elements occur. The original vision which led to his con- 
version followed, and solved, an intense emotional and 
practical conflict. But his subsequent Visions—when he is 
carried, so he feels, into the Third Heaven, where he gazes 
on Christ and communes with Spiritual Beings—solve, I 
gathered from him, not practical difficulties but theoretical 
points of doctrine or exegesis. In this respect they are 
analogous to the class of dream or vision last mentioned. 
That is to say, they are not the expression in symbolic form 
of an idea already clearly grasped in conscious experience ; 
they are rather the means by which a baffling problem 
attains a clear solution. They correspond to the flash of 
illumination, the “bright idea’ which springs unbidden 
from the depths of the mind (often when one is thinking of 
quite different matters), and gives the answer to some 
standing perplexity. 

(2) The distinction, between a conviction that suddenly 
invades the conscious mind and a voice or a vision apparently 
proceeding from outside the self, is, I conceive, largely a 
matter of a difference in psychological make-up and in the 


1 Science and Method, trans. by F. Maitland (Nelson), p. 58 f. The 
above is followed by other similar examples. The italics in the quotation 
are mine. 
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environment of education of the subject. In this country, 
at any rate, and in the present age, conversion is not often 
the result of visions, nal conviction rarely comes to a head 
with the accompaniment of supernatural-seeming auditions. 

So far, I have been concerned to emphasise the fact that 
it is the quality, not the manner, of the illumination that 
matters. I proceed to argue that the quality of an appre- 
hension—whether of scientific truth, or of ethical and religious 
values—which is reached as the result of an unconscious 
process is conditioned by the intensity of previous effort on 
the part of the conscious mind ; and further that the feeling 
tone of the experience is not a safe index of its objective 
validity. These points also are brought out by Poincaré 
in the chapter from which I already quoted. 


There is another remark to be made regarding the 
conditions of this unconscious work, which is, that it is 
not possible, or in any case not fruitful, unless it is first 
preceded and then followed by a period of conscious work. 
These sudden inspirations are never produced (and this 
is sufficiently proved already by the examples I have 
quoted) except after some days of voluntary efforts which 
appeared absolutely fruitless, in which one thought one 
had accomplished nothing, and seemed to be on a 
totally wrong track. These efforts, however, were not 
as barren as one thought; they set the unconscious 
machine in motion, and without them it would not have 
worked at all, and would not have produced anything. 

The necessity for the second period of conscious work 
can be even more readily understood. It is necessary 
to work out the results of the inspiration, to deduce the 
immediate consequences and put them in order and to 
set out the demonstrations ; but, above all, it is necessary 
to verify them. I have spoken of the feeling of absolute 
certainty which accompanies the inspiration; in the 
cases quoted this feeling was not deceptive, and more 
often than not this will be the case. But we must 
beware of thinking that this is a rule without exceptions. 
Often the feeling deceives us without being any less 
distinct on that account, and we only detect it when 
we attempt to establish the demonstration. I have 
observed this fact most notably with regard to ideas 
that have come to me in the morning or at night when 
I have been in bed in a semi-somnolent condition. 


In the above quotation two points are strikingly brought 
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out: (1) The problems which the subconscious solves are 
roblems in regard to which the conscious mind is specially 
interested, and to deal with which it has been specially 
trained. (2) False conclusions may at times be accompanied 
with a feeling of absolute conviction that they are true. 

The second point clearly gives us the key to the psychology 
of the false prophet ; I would venture the inference that the 
former does the same by the true prophet. Only to him 
who has trained himself in high thinking and noble living 
will ethical or religious illumination come; and it was 
because the Hebrews as a race had specially associated 
righteousness and religion that conditions favourable to the 
production of a line of prophets existed among them in a 
unique degree. Again, just as conclusions reached by the 
mathematician in the mood of inspiration need the verification 
of the cold daylight of rational thought; so those reached 
by the prophet must be tested in real life. ‘* By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

There is a tendency in some quarters to quote the function 
of the prophets in revelation as evidence that the contact 
of human and Divine is to be sought in and through the 
irrational subconscious process of mind rather than in its 
conscious activities. The facts adduced in this paper would 
seem rather to suggest that ‘‘ The Spirit who spoke by the 
Prophets ” is to be thought of as the Immanent Reason in 
the Cosmos of which our higher thoughts and values are a 
flickering expression, not as the Mysterium, tremendum, 
fascinans in which some would have us believe that Divinity 
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FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


J. R. MOZLEY. 


Tuat John Henry Newman, Cardinal of the Roman Church, 
and his brother Francis William Newman, who hovered on 
the verge between a vague Christianity and simple Theism, 
had a true spiritual kinship and (amid all divergencies) an 
inward similarity, is a statement that ought not to appear a 
paradox. Of the two brothers, it is Cardinal Newman who 
(contrary to what at first might have been expected) is most 
intelligible to the world to-day; but one who was the 
nephew of both, and who loved and honoured them both, 
may be allowed to plead the cause of the younger brother 
particularly, as deserving the affectionate remembrance of 
mankind. 

Those who read the Apologia pro Vita Sua, the treatise 
in which John Henry Newman related his inward history from 
its first beginnings, will be sensible of something tragic in the 
narrative ; not triumph, but suffering, is the deepest note in 
it; and this is the case with the life of Francis William 
Newman also, though the records of his life have hitherto 
been too fragmentary for this to be clearly discerned. To 
supply the defect is not an unworthy task; and all through, 
the younger brother is curiously dependent (though by way 
of contrast and resilience) on the elder brother. 

The message of John Henry Newman to the world was 
essentially this : 


** You, whom I see around me, are sliding into the 
acceptance of this visible world as your sole natural 
field, and into forgetfulness of salutary discipline and of 
those guides who are your authorised leaders into 
eternal life. Cease this indifference! Accept true dis- 
cipline! Consult your handbook of instructions, the 
sacred Scriptures! You are not entitled to treat life 
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as a scene in which mere happiness is to be sought ; you 
are like the crew of a ship crossing a perilous ocean ; 
your first duty, your first aim, must be to reach the 
harbour on the other side safely.” 


This preaching, with all its earnestness and insistence, 
but also with many singularities which at first accompanied it, 
fell on the ears of Francis Newman before it was known to 
the world at large, and there was part of it which he felt 
compelled to reject, and which put him essentially at discord 
with his brother. He did not reject the whole; no one 
could feel more seriously than he did that life was practical, 
that religion was practical; but he distrusted those guides 
in the field of religion whom his brother regarded as authori- 
tative. He could not allow absolute authority to the 
ordained clergy of the Christian Church; he thought, not 
only that many of the clergy, in all ranks, were unfitted to 
be spiritual guides, but also that the Spirit of God might 
truly move, and be a source of guidance, in others who were 
not the clergy. It was long before he entered upon religious 
doubts which went beyond the doubt in what may fairly be 
called ecclesiasticism ; but his feeling against formal Church 
authority was kindled into new fervour shortly after he took 
his degree at Oxford, and became the motive power which 
led him into missionary travels of a very remarkable kind. 

The way in which the feeling of Francis Newman against 
ecclesiasticism was brought into greater keenness, and in 
which also his positive ardour for Evangelical Christianity 
was invigorated, lay in his meeting with a very remarkable 
man, whom in Phases of Faith he calls ‘‘ the Irish clergyman,” 
but whose name was John Nelson Darby, one of the founders 
of that religious body which afterwards was called “ the 
Plymouth Brethren.” Darby was at this time a clergyman 
of the Anglican Church in Ireland ; Francis Newman, in the 
course of a long residence in Ireland, met him there, and was 
deeply impressed by him; describing him in a passage of 
which a part may now be quoted (Phases of Faith, pp. 12, 18) : 


“* With keen logical powers, he had warm sympathies, 
solid judgment of character, thoughtful tenderness, and 
total self-abandonment. . . . Every evening he sallied 
forth to teach in the cabins, and, roving far and wide over 
mountain and amidst bogs, was seldom home before 
midnight. By such exertions his health was under- 
mined, and he so suffered in his limbs that not lameness 
only but yet more serious results were feared. He did 
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not fast on purpose, but his long walks through wild 
country and indigent people inflicted on him much 
severe deprivation ; moreover, as he ate whatever food 
offered itself—food unpalatable and often indigestible 
to him—his whole frame might have vied in emaciation 
with a monk of La Trappe. 

““Such a phenomenon intensely excited the poor 
Romanists, who looked on him as a genuine ‘saint’ 
of the ancient breed. The stamp of Heaven seemed to 
them clear in a frame so wasted by austerity, so superior 
to worldly pomp, and so partaking in all their indigence. 
That a dozen such men would have done more to convert 
all Ireland to Protestantism, than the whole apparatus 
of Church Establishment, was ere long my conviction.” 


In the end Darby resigned his ministry and even his 
membership in the Anglican Church; and in the end, too, 
he quarrelled with Francis Newman. But his influence on 
Newman was for a time very great, and was the principal 
cause which led Newman to take part in missionary journeys 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, of which I must now speak. 

On 18th September 1830 Francis Newman, being then 
twenty-five years old (he was born 27th June 1805), left 
Dublin by steamer en route for Baghdad. His Oxford career, 
which had been a very brilliant one, was over; he had won 
a fellowship at Balliol, but had resigned it on conscientious 
grounds ; the world was all before him where to choose ; and 
his first choice was to go and help those who were endeavouring 
to preach the pure gospel of Christ in countries where the 
population was mainly Mohammedan. His immediate com- 
panions were John Vesey Parnell (afterwards Lord Congleton), 
cousin (in an elder generation) of the famous Charles Stewart 
Parnell ; Edward Cronin, a doctor; Cronin’s mother, sister, 
and infant child (his wife had died in Dublin, just before the 
party started); and a Mr H., whose name is not given, but 
who was of inferior capacity to the others, and who returned 
to Ireland after little more than a year’s experience in 
missionary work. These all travelled together as far as 
Aleppo, where they were held up for fifteen months, the 
Pasha of Baghdad having rebelled against the Sultan of 
Turkey, and the country between Aleppo and Baghdad being 
made impassable thereby. But the real leader of the 
expedition had gone before them, and had arrived at Baghdad 
already. This was Anthony Norris Groves; a man of deep 
religious enthusiasm, but free from religious narrowness ; 
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whose character may be estimated by one of his utterances 
which Newman, when sore with the desertion of friends, 
reported in later days : 


‘“‘T remember a saying of the noble-hearted Groves: 
‘Talk of loving me while I agree with them! Give me 
men that will love me when I differ from them and 
contradict them; these will be the men to build up a 
true Church.’ ’—Phases of Faith, p. 87. 


This, in fact, was the principle on which the whole 
enterprise, in which Newman was taking part, proceeded. 
Christianity was the theme of the missionaries; but of 
exactly defined dogmas they had no thought. To put the 
case briefly, five Englishmen and three English women, with 
a baby in arms, were undertaking the task of converting the 
Turks of Mesopotamia to undenominational Christianity and 
mutual love. Quixotism indeed! Yes, but heroism also. 

It is impossible here to narrate all the trials, adventures, 
and sufferings of the party whom I have named. They will 
be found described in full in that work of Francis Newman— 
the most picturesque and the least known of all his works— 
entitled Personal Narrative, in Letters Principally, from 
Turkey. It will be sufficient to say here: all the three women 
engaged in the work died of the hardships to which they were 
exposed; Groves caught the plague and with difficulty 
recovered from it; ancis Newman was brought to the 
brink of death by fever; and he and his companions, in the 
spring of 1832, when they rode from Aleppo to Baghdad, 
were pursued at Aintab + furious Moslems, and stoned; 
Cronin was nearly killed. The offence which they had com- 
mitted was the selling of four New Testaments to four Arabs 
who had volunteered to ask for them. 

In all this train of events the part which Francis Newman _ 
played was not so much that of a preacher of the Gospel as 
that of a helper of men who did preach the Gospel, and who 
were his dear friends. He had not as yet any deep doubts as 
to the Christian message; he believed the Bible in its 
entirety ; and, with an intellectual power far exceeding that 
of any of his companions, he observed and meditated, or 
conversed with individual Moslems, and with individual 
Christians too; he took note of political problems, of social 
relations, and, above all, of the immense variety of religions 
which the country contained, and the bitter rivalries which 
divided them from each other. That Moslems should 
quarrel among themselves was a fact that had to be accepted ; 
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but why should Christians quarrel among themselves ? 
There, Francis Newman perceived, lay the crux of the 
situation. In Syria and Mesopotamia, Christianity was 
represented by the Roman Church, the Greek Church, the 
Syriac Church, Armenian Christians, and Nestorian Chris- 
tians; these various bodies were incapable of uniting; and 
their discord prevented Moslems from paying any attention 
to them whatever. Now why, Newman asked himself, should 
this be? and what remedy could be found? The conse- 
quences, in all the affairs of ordinary life, were disastrous ; 
for the Moslems, having no conception of civil government, 
were letting things go to rack and ruin; and besides, as 
they themselves carried arms which the Christians were 
not permitted to do, persecution of Christians by Moslems 
was the natural consequence. The Armenians were special 
sufferers through this cause. What remedy could there be 
in a case in which the mischiefs were so complex ? Newman’s 
answer to this question was hardly hopeful ; here it is : 


“I see only two ways in which the peoples of this 
country can be converted. The one is, by an extra- 
ordinary outpouring of the Holy Spirit, for which I 
hope and pray, and in which I sometimes believe. 
The other is, by the formation of a new armed party, 
powerful enough to enforce terms on Turkish and on 
Christian fanaticism, and lay the foundations of a real 
nationality, within the limits of which Turk and Greek 
and Romanist may have access to free instruction. 
But do not think I expect anything of the sort.”— 
Personal Narrative, p. 88. é 


The political outlook was disastrous, and the religious 
outlook not less so; but the missionary party was on the 
whole received with tolerance (though the Roman Catholic 
clergy at first tried to prevent their settling in Aleppo). 
They were, however, a puzzle to the native Moslems. 


** Wherever we have been,” writes Newman, “ people 
ask so inquisitively what are our aims, that we are 
paraded with a vexatious ostentation, as young people 
going to convert the world; ‘ young people in love with 
Christ’ has been another sarcastic yet more pleasing 
appellation.” —Personal Narrative, p. 20. 


And here is another passage to similar effect : 


** T need not tell you the Mussulmans prostrate them- 
selves in prayer (or rather, I believe, in praise), when the 
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crier proclaims the hour from the mosque: but I did 
not understand till lately how unintelligible to people 
here is a religion which is not external and almost 
obtrusive. We are certainly thought better of, because, 
two of our party having pretty good voices, we commonly 
sing hymns in daily worship. . . . 

‘“* Neither Moslems nor Franks think of us as Chris- 
tians, but as English; they mean no incivility by this, 
but it is very vexatious. It would seem that no amount 
of Christian virtue in Englishmen will here bring credit 
to Christianity ; it will be ascribed to English political 
institutions. Not knowing the Bible, nor the power of 
inward religion, they really think our religion can only 
grow on English soil; and this is provokingly plausible, 
because something of England must always cling to us 
and pervade us.”—Personal Narrative, pp. 31, 32. 


No one can be surprised to find that the mission, such as I 
have described it, was an absolute failure in converting the 
inhabitants of Syria and Mesopotamia (whether Moslem or 
Christian) to undenominational Christianity. But some 
seeds of mutual love it did scatter; and though these could 
not permanently flourish, the record of them is refreshing 
to read. When Cronin’s sister Fanny, who in the summer of 
1831 had married John Vesey Parnell, died five months later, 
the grief at her loss was not confined to her own companions. 


‘“* The outburst of sympathy for her,”’ writes Newman, 
‘““among some of the Franks is very refreshing. The 
old men at least have hearts; but so have the women. 
None of them knew her mind, except by nods and 
smiles; but they saw her cheerfulness and sweetness, 
her constant activity in duty, and kind attentions to 
mother, brother, brother’s child, and husband. Few 
English ladies are in body so well adapted as she was 
to bear the inconveniences, the long weariness, or the 
dangerous exposures of Turkish travel.’”—Personal Nar- 
rative, pp. 68, 69. 


In such sympathy, amid difference, we recognise a seed of 
good. And we find Francis Newman, in spite of his intense 
dislike of the Roman Church, holding amicable intercourse 
with a high Roman Catholic dignitary. 


‘“‘T have ridden sometimes also in company with a 
Roman Catholic bishop who came hither from Italy—a 
‘ legate,’ I believe I should say ; whether exactly a latere 
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Pape I do not know. . . . He is certainly a great man 
to the Franks and Nazarenes; they went out in pro- 
cession to escort him into the town. The daughter of 
the Spanish consul, a young married lady on a visit to 
her father, is among the Franks who ride. The legate, 
who, considering his age and station, is really civil to us 
heretics, complained to me of the Aleppines, who are so 
stupid (st bétes) that they are scandalised if he rides in 
company with this young lady. ...I much admire 
the security of her seat on horseback, than which 
nothing can be more decorous. She is very affable and 
simple to me.’’—Personal Travel, p. 75. 


But more intimate still were the conversations which 
Newman held with the clergy and the monks of the Eastern 
Church; for in these there was no feeling on either side of 
the colloquy being de haut en bas, but frank, mutual criticism. 
(These conversations will be found on pp. 75 and 92 of 
Personal Travel.) And at last the party did unite at Baghdad. 
Or, at least, all that were left of them did so; Cronin’s mother 
died a few days after reaching that city ; and now there were 
left Groves, Parnell, Cronin and his child (not two years old), 
and Francis Newman. They had to form a plan of pro- 
cedure; and very sane, very skilful, was the plan which 
Groves framed. They all gave secular instruction gratui- 
tously ; Cronin gave inedioal attendance gratuitously ; they 
did not attempt conversions at all, but gave Testaments to 
any that asked for them. The British political resident, 
Colonel Taylor, was their friend, and privately (though not 
using any political influence) helped’ them. 

Yet, after all, their numbers were too few; and on the 
18th September 1832 Newman set out to return to England 
to obtain fresh helpers. He had also some private reasons 
for wishing to see England again; but he had not the 
smallest shadow of a quarrel with the party with whom he 
had been acting; if there were any doubts as to this, the 
sermons which he preached in Devonshire within a year after 
his return to England (of which the abstract now lies before 
me) would be sufficient to show that he was still what is called 
a “ Plymouth Brother,” an ardent believer in Christianity 
though not in any of the recognised Christian Churches. 

And yet the crisis in his life had now come, though he 
knew it not. That which he became in after years was to be 
determined very speedily ; and there was as real a tragedy 
in the determination of it as in any of those external disasters 
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—war, persecution, and plague—amongst which he had been 
moving so lo 


Owing 0 tie disturbed state of Syria, he was advised to 


return by way of Persia, Asia Minor, and Constantinople ; 
and he did so, reaching ange early in June 1838. But he 
never returned to Baghdad : he never brought fresh helpers 
to the three devoted Christian missionaries whom he had left 
behind him. Why not? Because, from the first moment of 
his return to England, the suspicion of heresy began to fall 
on him; and that suspicion was accentuated by the down- 
right hostility of the man in whom, more than any other 
human being, he had placed faith ; whom he had revered as 
an apostle of Christ ; whom he had introduced to his friends 
at Oxford, and in whose success and influence with those 
friends he had taken a sincere and most unselfish interest— 
the Irish clergyman, John Nelson Darby. Truly Francis 
Newman might have said with the Psalmist: ‘ It is not an 
open enemy that hath done me this dishonour ; for then I 
could have borne it. But it was even thou, my companion, 
my guide, and mine own familiar friend.” 

When Francis Newman left Baghdad to return to England 
he was not a heretic in any respect. True, he had had a 
vivid and convincing experience that there was such a 
thing as an unreasonable faith; this had come through 
an interview he had had with a Mohammedan carpenter 
a Aleppo, who with naive simplicity addressed him as 
ollows : 


‘**T will tell you, sir, how the case stands. God has 
given to you English a great many good gifts. You 
make fine ships, and sharp penknives, and good cloth 
and cottons; and you have rich nobles and brave 
soldiers ; and you write and print many learned books 
(dictionaries and grammars): all this is of God. But 
there is one thing that God has withheld from you and 
has revealed to us ;. and that is, the knowledge of the 
true religion, by which one may be saved.”—Phases of 
Faith, p. 82. 


Newman’s arguments were all brushed away by this 
counterstroke, as if they had never been spoken; and the 
inference which he drew was surely just, that if there is a 
pride of reason, there is also a pride of unreason. And 
certainly this inference was capable of extension to the 
further point, that Christians as well as Moslems might be 
guilty of t the pride of unreason. Only, up to the time of his 
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leaving Baghdad, Newman had not begun to regard Christians 
as guilty in this way. 

The probability perhaps is that a touch of opinion, which 
Christians of the Western Church would naturally regard as 
heretical, entered his mind during his journey back to 
England ; at all events it entered his mind shortly afterwards. 
He came to the conclusion that, while the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Nicene Creed were true, the Athanasian Creed is in error; 
more particularly where it bids us, on pain of everlasting 

unishment, ‘“‘ worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity.” Here is his argument : 


“That there is nothing in the Scripture about 
Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity I had long 
observed ; and the total absence of such phraseology 
had left on me a general persuasion that the Church had 
systematised too much. But in my study of John, I 
was now arrested by a text, which showed me how 
exceedingly far from a Triunity was the Trinity of that 
Gospel—if Trinity it be. Namely, in his last prayer, 
Jesus addresses to His Father the words: ‘ This is life 
eternal, that they may know Thee, the:only True God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou has sent.’ I became 
amazed as I considered these words more and more 
attentively and without prejudice; and I began to 
understand how prejudice, when embalmed with rever- 
ence, blinds the mind. Why had I never before seen 
what is here so plain, that the One God of Jesus was not a 
Trinity, but was the First Person of the ecclesiastical 
Trinity ? 

‘* But, on a fuller search, I found this to be Paul’s 
doctrine also ; for in 1 Corinthians viii., when discussing 
the subject of Polytheism, he says that ‘ though there 
be to the heathen many that are called Gods, yet to us 
there is but One God, the Father, of whom are all things ; 
and One Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.’ 
Thus he defines Monotheism to consist in holding the 
person of the Father to be the One God, although this, if 
any, should have been the place for a ‘ Trinity in Unity.’ 

** But did I proceed to deny the Divinity of the Son ? 
By no means: 5 ciamebeed of Him as in the highest and 
fullest sense divine, short of being Father and not Son. 
I now believed that by the phrase ‘ only begotten Son,’ 
John, and indeed Christ Himself, meant to teach us that 
there was an impassable chasm between Him and all 
Vor. X XIIL—No., 2, 12 
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creatures, in that He had a true, though derived, Divine 
nature; as indeed the Nicene Creed puts the contrast : 
He was ‘begotten, not made.’ Thus all Divine glory 
dwells in the Son, but it is because the Father has 
willed it.”—Phases of Faith, pp. 30, 31. 


It is noticeable that that beautiful poet and not unlearned 
theologian, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who neither desired to 
be a heretic nor accounted himself as such, had expressed 
very much the same opinion regarding the Athanasian 
Creed as that which is given in the above passage, and had 
similarly contrasted it with the Nicene Creed. His opinion, 
which will be found on p. 45 of the Table Talk, had been 
stated on 8th July 1827 to his nephew, the recorder of his 
conversation : 


‘“‘ The author of the Athanasian Creed is unknown. 
It is, in my judgment, heretical in the omission or implied 
denial, of the Filial subordination in the Godhead, which 
is the doctrine of the Nicene Creed, and for which Bull 
and Waterland have so fervently and triumphantly 
contended. . . . This creed is also tautological, and, if 
not persecuting, which I will not discuss, certainly 
containing harsh and ill-conceived language.” 


The Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge was not published till 
18387; it is evident, therefore, that the two writers had 
formed the same opinion quite independently. 

Francis Newman did not publish his opinion; but he 
spoke of it to friends, who began to look coldly on him, and 
who circulated the news that he was not sound in the faith. 
This report reached John Nelson Darby, who wrote Newman 
a letter “‘ of grave alarm and inquiry, stating that he had 
heard that I was endeavouring to sound the Divine Nature 
by the miserable plummet of human philosophy.” Newman 
replied with great. humility: ‘‘I assured him, in all the 
depth of affection, that I felt how much fuller insight he had 
than I into all Divine truth; and not only he, but others to 
whom I alluded; and that if I was in error, I only desired 
to be taught more truly ; and either with him, or at his feet, 
to learn of God.” At the same time Newman referred to 
the two texts quoted above (John xvii. 8, and 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6) 
and urged the impossibility of reconciling the Athanasian 
Creed with their obvious meaning. 

How did Darby answer this argument ? He replied that 
in the two texts quoted, ‘“‘ the Father ” meant “ the Trinity,” 
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and that Newman must acknowledge this if he desired to be 
in any way recognised as holding the truth. 

Surely an impossible answer! But be that as it may, a 
more serious question lay behind it. Far more important 
than theoretical agreement was the determination—whether 
Darby and Francis Newman were to regard one another in 
the future as friends or as alien to each other. If as friends, 
then their mutual goodwill would aid towards a mutual 
understanding and, it might be hoped, towards final agree- 
ment; if as aliens, then this hope was cut off. Newman’s 
real and most just complaint against Darby was that he 
cut off the hope of future friendship between them; and 
Newman’s heart was pierced in a degree hitherto unknown. 
Some of his agonised utterances may be quoted here : 


‘“‘ For the first time I perceived that so vehement a 
champion of the sufficiency of the Scripture, so staunch 
an opposer of Creeds and Churches, was wedded to an 
extra-Scriptural creed of his own, by which he tested the 
spiritual state of his brethren. I was in despair and like 
a man thunderstruck. I had nothing more to say. Two 
more letters from the same hand I saw, the latter of 
which was, to threaten some new acquaintances who 
were kind to me (persons wholly unknown to him), 
that if they did not desist from sheltering me and break 
off intercourse, they should, as far as his influence went, 
themselves everywhere be cut off from Christian com- 
munion and recognition. This will suffice to indicate 
the sort of social persecution, through which, after a 
succession of struggles, I found myself separated from 
persons whom I had trustingly admired, and on whom 
I had most counted for union: with whom I fondly 
believed myself bound up for eternity ; of whom some 
were my previously intimate friends, while for others, 
even on slight acquaintance, I would have performed 
menial offices and thought myself honoured; whom I 
still looked upon as the blessed and excellent of the 
earth, and the special favourites of heaven; whose 
company (though oftentimes they were considerably my 
inferiors either in rank or in knowledge and cultivation) 
I would have chosen in preference to that of nobles ; 
whom I loved solely because I thought them to love 
God, and of whom I asked nothing but that they 
would admit me as the meanest and most frail of 
disciples. My heart was ready to break. I wished for a 
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woman’s soul, that I might weep in floods.”—Phases of 
Faith, pp. 36, 37. : 


The immediate sequel, given a few sentences later, can 
surprise no one : 


‘This was not my only reason, yet it was soon a 
sufficient and at last an overwhelming reason against 
returning to the East. The pertinacity of the attacks 
made on me, and on all who dared to hold by me in a 
certain connection, showed that I could no longer be 
anything but a thorn in the side of my friends abroad : 
nay, I was unable to predict how they themselves might 
change towards me.”—Phases of Faith, p. 37. 


The last clause in this extract makes it necessary to 
answer the question, whether the dear friends whom he had 
left behind in Mesopotamia—Groves, Parnell, Cronin—followed 
the lead of Darby in quarrelling with him. Happily, they did 
not. Groves, who had resigned Baghdad as a field of mission 
work in the year 1838 and gone to India as offering better 
hopes in that way, returned to England in 1835, and there, 
four years after the death of his first wife, married again. 
His object in returning to England had been to obtain 
helpers in his mission work in India. In this he succeeded, 
and went with them to India in the summer of 1836. But 
before he went he did two notable things. First, he dis- 
tinctly separated himself from Darby, whom he regarded as 
having contravened the natural free intercourse of Christians 
with one another. Next, he and his wife went to stay with 
Francis Newman and his wife at Bristol, early in 1836. (It 
was on 22nd December 1835 that Newman had married 
Maria Kennaway.) This is ample proof that Groves had not 
ceased to be his friend: and still more intimate were the 
relations of Newman with Edward Cronin, as Newman’s 
diary shows. With Parnell it does not appear that Newman 
kept up friendship; they had separated, no doubt, but the 
separation did not entail any quarrel. 

However, the crisis in Francis Newman’s life had passed ; 
it had ended in catastrophe: henceforth he dared trust no 
man as his leader. Sympathy, indeed, and _ intelligent 
sympathy he sadly needed ; but this was precisely what was 
so difficult for him to obtain. All through his life he trusted 
in God ; but in a Christian society this is not enough to win 
sympathy ; there must be Christian trust as well or a sever- 
ance from Christian sympathy takes place. Now that great 
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shock which Francis Newman suffered, though it had left 
some elements of Christian belief in him, and though it had 
left also a keen desire to inquire into the meaning of Chris- 
tianity, had destroyed his natural Christian trust. Until the 
very close of his life it was never in any degree restored. 

To describe his subsequent inquiries would take too long ; 
and, therefore, without describing those criticisms to which 
he successively subjected the different parts of the Bible, 
many of which are now generally accepted, or those criticisms 
which he applied to Jesus Christ, which at the close of his life 
he no longer maintained, I proceed to show some of the most 
memorable workings of his soul in the years after 1835. 

He had two short conversations with “the excellent 
Dr Arnold of Rugby ” (Phases of Faith, p. 67), whom he found 
at that time a more advanced critic of the Old Testament 
than himself. A few pages after this reference (p. 71) he 
remarks thus : 


“* Yet surely if God is truth, none sincerely aspire to 
Him who dread to lose their present opinions in exchange 
for others truer—I had not then read a sentence of 
Coleridge, which is to this effect: ‘If anyone begins by 
loving Christianity more than the truth, he will proceed 
to love his Church more than Christianity, and will end 
by loving his own opinions better than either.’ A dim 
conception of this was in my mind; and I saw that 
genuine love of God was essentially connected with 
loving truth as truth, and not truth as our own accus- 
tomed thought, truth as our old prejudice; and that 
the real saint can never be afraid to let God teach him 
one lesson more, or unteach him one more error. Then I 
rejoiced to feel how right and sound had been our 
principle, that no creed can possibly be used as the 
touchstone of spirituality.” 


Let the reader note the words “ our principle” in the above 
extract. It was the principle that had animated Groves, 
Parnell, Cronin, and Newman himself: from his ancient 
comrades, therefore, Newman does not think himself at heart 
separated, even when writing Phases of Faith. Still more 
touching is a passage in which Francis Newman describes a 
reconciliation which took place (probably about the year 
1842) between himself and his brother John Henry Newman : 


*“* 1 had a brother, with whose name all England was 
resounding, for praise or blame: from his sympathies, 
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through pure hatred of Popery, I had long since turned 
away. What was this but to judge him by his creed ? 
True, his whole theory was nothing but Romanism 
transferred to England: but what then? I had 
studied with the deepest interest Mrs Schimmel Pen- 
ninck’s account of the Portroyalists, and though I was 
aware that she exhibits only the bright side of her 

subject, yet the absolute excellences of her nuns and 
priests showed that Romanism as such was not fatal to 
spirituality. They were persecuted : this did them good 
perhaps, or certainly exhibited their brightness. So, too, 
my brother surely was struggling after truth, fighting 
for freedom to his own heart and mind, against Church 
articles and stagnancy of thought. For this he deserved 
both sympathy and love: but I, alas, had not known 
and seen his excellence. But now God had taught me 
more largeness by bitter sorrow working the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness ; at last, then, I might admire my 
brother. I therefore wrote to him a letter of con- 
trition. Some change, either in his mind or in his view 
of my position, had taken place; and I was happy to 
find him once more able, not only to feel fraternally, as 
he had always done, but to act also fraternally. Never- 
theless, to this day it is to me a painfully unsolved 
mystery, how a mind can obtain its freedom in order to 
establish bondage.” —Phases of Faith, p. 72. 


The last sentence in the above extract absolutely excludes 
mere sentimentality from being any part of the thought in 
Francis Newman’s mind. One more extract let me give, 
which comes nearer to exhibiting his teaching in its tout 
d@ensemble than anything he ever wrote. It is again from 
Phases of Faith, pp. 178, 174: 


** Nothing of this ought to be allowed to blind us to 
the truly spiritual and holy developments of historical 
Christianity—much less, make us revert to the old 
Paganism or Pantheism which it supplanted. The great 
doctrine on which all practical kiies depends—the 
doctrine which nursed the infancy and youth of human 
nature—is ‘the sympathy of God with the perfection 
of individual man.’ Among Pagans this was so marred 
by the imperfect characters ascribed to the Gods and 
the dishonourable fables told concerning them, that the 
philosophers who undertook to prune religion too 
generally cut away the root, by alleging that God was 
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mere Intellect and wholly destitute of Affections. But, 
happily, among the Hebrews the purity of God’s character 
was vindicated ; and with the growth of conscience in 
the highest minds of the nation the ideal image of God 
shone brighter and brighter. The doctrine of his 
Sympathy was never lost, and from the Jews it passed 
into the Christian Church. This doctrine, applied to 
that part of man which is divine, is the wellspring of 
Repentance and Humility, of Thankfulness, Love, and 
Joy. It reproves and it comforts, it stimulates and 
animates. . . .” 


That passage is not Christianity ; but it is hard to deny 
that there is something akin to Christianity in it. 

I have made my quotations from Francis Newman 
entirely from two of his books; the first, his Personal 
Narrative of travels in the East, which is almost entirely un- 
known ; the second, his Phases of Faith, which is well known. 
These are the books which exhibit his personality in a way 
in which none of his other works do; but they must be 
taken together, not separately: the Phases of Faith, taken 
alone, gives an imperfect picture of him. His personality 
was greater and more interesting than his actual achieve- 
ments ; though I must not altogether eounge these latter. 
The Soul and Hebrew Theism are eloquent vindications of the 
general theistic position, as contrasted with materialism. 
But the general range of his subjects in after life, practical 
or intellectual, is not my theme here. 

He was undoubtedly over-severe in his judgments, 
especially in his judgments of all wlio have been regarded as 
heroes; he was at the opposite pole to Carlyle as to this. 
His essay on Plato, in the fifth volume of his Miscellanies, 
is a strong instance of this; and his book on his brother the 
Cardinal, published after the death of the latter, has been 
generally regretted; but it is a misreading of him to think 
that he was jealous of his brother. 

At the very close of his life, as has already been said, he 
reverted to a form of Christianity ; at least, if Martineau is 
considered a Christian, as he ought to be. Conclusive 
evidence to this effect has been given by Mrs Giberne Sieve- 
king in her valuable work Memoir and Letters of Francis 
W. Newman (valuable, though it singularly omits all mention 
of the crisis in his life, which has been described in the present 
article). The evidence will be found on pp. 343 and 344 of 
this Memoir ; and it is not refuted by the fact that in the last 
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year of his life, 1897, in his last published work, Mature 
Thought on Christianity, edited by Mr George Jacob Holyoake, 
his old view appeared. I have not myself seen this work ; 
but it could not possibly have been writien in 1897. The two 
most important pieces of evidence given by Mrs Giberne 
Sieveking must now be quoted; the first is from a letter to 
Miss Anna Swanwick written a few months before he died : 


“‘ If I live through this year, I hope to effect, by aid of 
a friend’s eyes, a third ... edition of my Paul of 
Tarsus, with grateful acknowledgment that, in spite of a 
few details, I more and more come round to the sub- 
stance of the views of my honoured friend, James 
Martineau. Also I close by my now sufficient definition 
of a Christian: ‘ One, who in heart, and steadily, is a 
disciple of Jesus in upholding the prayer called the Lord’s 
Prayer as the highest and purest in any known national 
religion.’ I think J. M. will approve this.” 


Still more emphatic is the testimony of the Rev. J. 
Temperley Grey, who performed the funeral service over 
Francis Newman, and spoke of him as follows : 


“Of late his attitude towards Christ had undergone 
a great change. He confessed to me only very recently 
that for years he had held on to Christianity by the skirts 
of St Paul; but now, he said, ‘ Paul is less and less, and 
Christ is more and more.’ He made this statement 
with an emphasis and an emotion which conveyed the 
impression that he wished it to be regarded as a final 
testimony.” 


It may be added that his manuscript autobiography, 
which contains no entries written by himself after the year 
1893 (when his handwriting is tremulous), but which contains 
passages dictated by himself to his cousin, Josephine Four- 
drinier, in the year 1897, contains in this part expressions 
which indicate the superiority of Jesus to Paul very much 
on the lines mentioned by Mr Temperley Grey. 

To sum up briefly what may fairly be said of Francis 
Newman by one who, though not claiming to be a judge, 
may yet be a truthful advocate. He did much in the over- 
throwing of error; he did something in the establishment of 
truth ; he disregarded too much the opinion of the world ; 
he was loved by all who had real and intimate knowledge of 


him. JOHN RICKARDS MOZLEY. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


Tue September issue of the Modern Churchman contains eighteen 
papers read at the eleventh Conference of Modern Churchmen which 
was held at Oxford last August. The subject of discussion was the 
scientific approach to religion, and the president, Dean Inge, began 
by reminding the members “ how impossible such a meeting as this 
would have been a hundred or even fifty years ago. Think of 
the encounter between Wilberforce and Huxley about men and 
monkeys, or Gladstone’s defence of the Gadarene miracle against 
Huxley! We seem to have moved centuries since those days; and 
it is not the Church only which has learned salutary lessons.” The 
occupant of Huxley’s Chair, Professor E. W. MacBride, spoke on 
‘*Evolution a Vital Phenomenon,” and the editor, Dr H. D. A, 
Major, in gratefully introducing his paper, offers some supplementary 
remarks in the direction of suggesting that the Professor did scant 
justice to the Pauline view of election, for example. Dr F. R. Tennant’s 
paper on “ The Reign of Law” also led one member, Dr R. W. 
Macan, to write some criticisms which are here printed. The 
number is thus of special interest, as an expression of the modern 
interrelation between science and theology. It is impossible in our 
space to do more than mention Professor Webb’s account of the 
religious consciousness, Canon Streeter’s essay on “‘ Creative Prayer,” 
and Mr Hardwick’s address on the miraculous. But the value of 
all the papers lie in their frank, scientific desire to restate Christian 
theology in terms of the best scientific methods and results ; it is a 
notable collection of essays, which voices the modern spirit as very 
few other books succeed in doing. 

One of the papers, by Mr J. E. Turner, is entitled “‘ Immortality 
—Absolute or Conditional ?”’ The author, dealing with this subject 
from the standpoint of modern psychology, argues that immortality 
is conditional. He thinks that there is reason to believe that the 
human self or personality may exist even after the body has ceased 
to function, but that “this continuous existence of the self must 
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always depend on its recognition of the universal moral order.” In 
other words, the human self has no absolute title to immortality. 
This is the view taken by Bishop Temple in his Christus Veritas 
(Macmillan), a sequel and supplement to his Mens Creatriz. The 
aim of the book is to restate Christianity as the basis of a philo- 
sophical view of reality which will do justice to the Incarnation ; 
it covers a wide field of doctrine, but, among other implications, it 
converges on the view that an individual soul may persist in refusing 
God, in which case, the Bishop adds, “there is nothing left that 
Almighty Love can do except to bring it to an end.” The orthodox 
doctrine of the Church, as he points out, “has suffered from the 
introduction of a belief in the inherent indestructibility of every 
individual soul, which has its origin in Greek rather than in Pales- 
tinian sources.” A different view is urged by Dr J. O. F. Murray 
in his Hulsean Lectures on The Goodness and Severity of God (Student 
Christian Movement), which plead for a final triumph of God’s love 
over all human disobedience. Dr Murray’s book is entirely devoted 
to this subject; he faces its theological and exegetical problems 
with candour. 

The section (Lieferung 2-4) of the Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte 
(ed. Hans Haas: Leipzig, A. Deichertschen Verlagsbuchhandlung), 
dealing with Egyptian religion, is richly illustrated. A brief intro- 
duction by Hans Bonnet is followed by a series of carefully chosen 
pictures from the monuments and records of the Egyptian civilisation. 
It is of real importance to have a handbook of this kind, in which the 
relevant and salient phenomena of the religion are brought before 
the eye, and if the other sections are as competently done, this atlas 
of pictures will be a boon to students. The recent death of M. Lucien 
Gautier, the Genevan Old Testament scholar, has moved M. Charles 
Mercier to review his contributions to Old Testament research, in the 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (pp. 151-156); M. Mercier 
praises not only his written work, but the strenuous efforts which 
he made to teach people orally the meaning and value of the Old 
Testament. Mr J. A. Maynard, in the Anglican Theological Review 
(October, pp. 145-151), notes how the various documents of the 
Pentateuch view outside civilisations ; in JE, for example, there is 
less appreciation of Egypt than in P, and also less unfriendliness 
towards Babylonia; “‘ The myths of origins found in the prophetic 
sections of Gen. i.—xi. go back to Sumerian stories, but they had been 
adopted by the ancestors of the Hebrews such a long time ago that 
there is no hostile reaction to them in JE.”! An English trans- 
lation of Dr M. Kegal’s Los von Wellhausen has been published 
under the title of Away from Wellhausen (Murray), which naturally 
abjures all such criticism of the Pentateuch, though the author 
admits that “‘even the scholar who perceives the operation of the 


1 Professor I. G. Matthews, in the Canadian Journal of Religious Thought 
(pp. 300 f.), discusses the influence of the Egyptian bondage upon Israel, noting 
the fascination and repulsion which Egyptian civilisation stirred in the minds 
of the Hebrews. 
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Holy Spirit everywhere in the Old Testament must look upon it 
rather as a human book in its origin and transmission, and it must 
be judged by the usual standards of historical science, like any 
other book.” With regard to the prophets and prophetic literature, 
we may note the following contributions: Mr E. G. H. Kraeling, in 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature (October, 
pp. 24-88), argues that Zech. ix. 1-10 was actually written by 
Zechariah, the son of Jeberechiah (Isa. viii. 2), about the beginning 
of Hezekiah’s reign, when the monarch defeated the Philistines. An 
interesting venture has been made by Mr Griffith Hughes and Mr 
D. F. Roberts in the shape of a new and critical Welsh version of 
Amos and Hosea (Oxford: Clarendon Press). In the Revue Biblique 
(July, pp. 848-356) R. P. P. Dhorme returns to the difficult question 
of chapters xxv.—xxviii. in the Book of Job. No certainty has yet 
been reached on the sequence of the material here preserved in the 
canonical text, except the conviction that the present arrangement 
is disorderly. Dhorme proposes to assign xxvii. 18-28 to one of 
Job’s friends, not to Job himself; this has been already suggested, 
and seems plausible. He proceeds to give Zophar, xxvii. 18, xxiv. 
18-24, xxvii. 14-28; Bildad, xxv. 2-6, xxvi. 5-14; and only xxvi. 
2-4 and xxvii. 2-12 to Job. In the Expositor (September, October) 
Mr H. H. Rowley of Shantung University writes a study of the Book 
of Daniel, in connexion with the personality of Belshazzar, arguing 
that the references to the latter are a cogent proof that the book 
is unhistorical. In Recherches de Science Religieuse (October, 
pp. 429-448) Jean Calés concludes his brief study of the Psalms of 
the Korahites, with a discussion of Psalms Ixxxv. and lxxxviii.; the 
former is regarded as post-exilic. 

Professor W. B. Stevenson’s Grammar of Palestinian Jewish 
Aramaic (Oxford : Clarendon Press) is primarily designed for those who 
study the Targums and other Aramaic survivals of that class, but it 
indirectly aids the study of New Testament Greek by enabling the 
reader to understand some of the modern arguments for and against 
the Aramaic origin of certain New Testament books. The Grammar 
is the work of a thorough scholar, and is of first-rate importance ; it 
has been long awaited. Another work of great interest is the second, 
enlarged edition of Carl Clemen’s Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung des 
Neuen Testaments. The first edition was translated into English some 
years ago, and the book, especially in its new shape, offers an ample 
collection of materials for the comparative study of New Testament 
ideas. We have also to chronicle a second edition of Professor C. H. 
Turner’s inaugural lecture on The Study of the New Testament (Oxford : 
the Clarendon Press), with five pages of additional notes, including 
a proposal to omit vai in the text of Mark vii. 28. In the Journal of 
Theological Studies (July, pp. 877-885 ; October, pp. 12 f.) Professor 
Turner prints some other notes upon the Second Gospel; e.g. he 
explains the impersonal plural in ii. 18, as many editors and trans- 
lators have already done, and elsewhere, even in passages like iii. 21 
and xiv. 1. Mr H. B. Salmon (Church Quarterly Review, October, 
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pp. 59-68) draws attention to the tendency of some recent criticism 
to emphasise the value of the Lucan traditions as a witness to the 
Judean ministry of Jesus. Mr D. W. Riddle’s paper on “ The 
Martyr Motif in the Gospel according to Mark” (Journal of Religion, 
July) argues that this gospel represents Jesus as the great Martyr, 
and was written in the light of the Neronic persecution in order to 
rally and direct the harassed Christians of the period. Two important 
studies of the extent to which oral transmission has enriched the 
record of Christ’s sayings, and of the conditions under which they 
were recollected, are contributed by the Rev. R. Dunkerley to the 
Expositor (November, December), and an imaginative, devotional 
study of the whole life and teaching of Jesus appears under the title 
of Aspects of the Way (Cambridge: University Press) from the pen 
of Mr A. D. Martin. Mr Martin writes from the point of view of one 
who believes that the spiritual intuitions of the soul verify and are 
verified by the record of Christ’s life ; his book is decidedly fresh and 
reverent, without being eccentric. Dr Piepenbring’s The Historical 
Jesus (Allen & Unwin) is an English version of his well-known French 
study ; it is on the general lines of Loisy, though he departs from Loisy 
now and then. The standpoint is that of Liberal Protestantism. 
Professor H. T. Andrews places this book among “ The Ten Best 
Books on the Life of Jesus” in his critical survey (Expositor, 
November). On the Fourth Gospel the most important study is 
M. Goguel’s second volume of his Introduction au Nouveau Testament 
(Paris, 1924), which is entirely devoted to the Gospel of John. It 
contains a full survey of the problems, literary and theological, one 
conclusion being that the gospel, first sketched in Syria, perhaps at 
Antioch, was completed in Asia Minor.? 

For the rest of the New Testament literature we have to chronicle 
the appearance of a commentary upon First Corinthians by Canon 
E. F. Browne (S.P.C.K.) in the “* Indian Church Commentaries,”’ and 
the scientific edition of Der Zweite Korintherbrief by Professor Windisch, 
in the Meyer Series of New Testament Commentaries (Géttingen : 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht). Professor Windisch is one of those who 
hold that the closing chapters of the epistle do not represent the 
intermediate letter. His edition is copiously furnished with linguistic 
data, and represents an excellent level of scholarship ; it is particularly 
good in its explication of the religious conceptions. New light upon 
an old problem is chrown by Dr F. R. M. Hitchcock in his article 
on ‘“‘ Latin Expressions in the Prison Epistles ” (Expositor, October). 
The Roman references in Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
Ephesians are closely analysed, and the inference is drawn that Paul 
spoke Latin at this period; rich material is offered for the elucidation 
of the Latin background of a number of expressions in the Greek of 
these epistles. Inthe Expository Times (November, pp. 67 f.) Professor 


1 In the Revue Biblique (July, pp. 321-342) R. P. M. J. Lagrange discusses 
some analyses of the Fourth Gospel, but he is mainly concerned with those by 
Spitta, Loisy, and Wellhausen ; the main positive contribution is a theory that 
xx. 30, 31 originally came after xxi. 23. 
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THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 365 
J. H. Michael of Toronto argues that when Paul wrote Phil. i. 19 
he had the thirteenth chapter of the Book of Job in mind. But there 
has been upon the whole much less attention paid recently to Paul 
and his theology than is generally the case. Even the rest of the 
New Testament has attracted little notice, and the contributions are 
not of first-class value. Among them is a rhapsody by Dr F. C. 
Kolbe in the Dublin Review (pp. 219-236) upon “* The Apocalypse as 
a Poem,” which sees in the author (i.e., of course, the Apostle John) 
“the sublimest mystical intellect the world has ever known.” Dr 
G. H. Dix, in the Journal of Theological Studies (October, pp. 1-11), 
thinks that the figures of the woman and child in Rev. xii. represented 
the Divine Wisdom and the Logos—an idea of which he argues that 
traces are to be found in prior apocalyptic tradition. Professor H. H. 
Wendt’s essay on the second and third of the Johannine epistles 
(Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1924, pp. 18-26) 
has critical value ; he regards these notes as illustrating the situation 
out of which the first epistle subsequently arose. It is a special 
pleasure to chronicle the appearance of Part v. of The Vocabulary of 
the Greek Testament (Hodder & Stoughton), which Professor George 
Milligan is editing so capably. The illustrations from the papyri 
and other non-literary sources are as invaluable asever. This isa 
work which is indispensable to the student of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, and its value becomes more evident as it proceeds. 

In the Expository Times (October, pp. 8-11) Professor Deissmann 
calls attention to the recently discovered papyri letters bearing upon 
the relations between Athanasius and the Meletians, and also 
Paphnutius ; the documents on the former point show the orthodox 
champion as “‘ anything but the man of granite, inflexible in the 
native strength of his personality. On the contrary, he is fidgety, 
nervous, apprehensive.” In view of the forthcoming Oxford transla- 
tion of “‘ The Bazaar of Heracleides,”” Mr Leonard Hodgson prints a 
short paper on ‘“‘ The Problem of Nestorius’ in Theology (August, 
pp. 88-98), arguing that this work makes it possible to judge Nestorius 
fairly, whether we dub him orthodox or not ; Mr Hodgson’s opinion 
is that he was at any rate a clear thinker, and that in life, though not 
perhaps in thought, he was a faithful Christian true to his creed. 
That he was condemned unfairly, is certain. Yet ‘‘ the unjust manner 
of his condemnation must not blind us to the probable defects of his 
theology.” Mr Hodgson plainly does not agree with Dr Bethune- 
Baker on this issue. Mr N. H. Baynes, in the Journal of Theological 
Studies (October, pp. 87-44), pleads that the documents cited by 
Optatus in his work against the Donatists may be regarded as 
authentic, in opposition to critics like Seeck and Batiffol, and a trans- 
lation of Cyprian’s De Unitate, under the title of On the Unity of the 
Catholic Church (London: Mansera Press), has been published by 
0. K. Vassall-Phillips. Eugéne de Faye’s Origene (Paris: Leroux) 


! There is a good article on ‘‘ Das Problem der Ethik bei Paulus,”’ however, 
in the Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (pp. 123-140), by Professor 
- Bultmann. 
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is the first volume of a larger work ; it discusses the biography and 
writings of Origen, and provides a competent introduction to what 
ought to prove a timely study of his father. In Tatian: Perfection 
according to the Saviour (Manchester: The University Press) Dr 
Rendel Harris discusses with his accustomed learning and originality 
an early Syrian tract, preserved in Armenian, upon Christian per- 
fection, which he is disposed to attribute to Tatian, writing on an 
encratite during the later period of his career. 

There has been published a book on Protestant Modernism in 
Holland (H. Milford: Oxford University Press), by Mr Eldred C. 
Vanderlaan, S.T.M., which does the valuable service of explaining 
the theological basis of the Holland modernists, a party whose nearest 
parallel, as the author points out, is to be found in the Unitarianism 
of Great Britain and America. The movement is not yet a century 
old. It has passed through several phases, and Mr Vanderlaan pays 
particular notice to Scholten, in his survey, as well as to C. W. 
Opzoomer. The failure of this modernism to influence the religious 
life of the people is frankly noted; its strength lay in a radical 
rejection of the supernatural; but, says the author, it gives the 
impression to-day of ‘‘ waiting for some great new creative idea.” 
Perhaps, he thinks, a new Schleiermacher may arise to make a 
dogmatic system once more possible on modernist lines. The book 
is carefully documented, and gives foreign readers information which 
is not generally accessible. In the Harvard Theological Review 
(July, pp. 265 f.) Professor Kriiger of Giessen offers a valuable survey 
of recent literature upon the Church in modern times. Professor 
Foakes Jackson’s Anglican Church Principles (Macmillan) and Bishop 
Headlam’s The Church of England (Murray) represent enlightened 
appreciation of the distinctive services rendered by the English 
Church to Christianity. Both are historical as well as expository in 
their apologetic ; Dr Jackson’s method enables him indeed to trace 
the cause of English Christianity from the first, while Dr Headlam 
vigorously voices a conviction that the present privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of the Church only need to be better known in order 
to be valued. Neither will make terms with the novelty of Anglo- 
Catholicism. In The Death Penalty for Heresy (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co.), Mr G. G. Coulton traces the legislation from 
1184 onwards upor this point, with his usual historical care and 
skill. He notes that, under pressure of modern civilisation, the 
new codex of Roman Catholic law formally, in 1917, abrogated this 
penalty, but adds that “the present Pope, or any of his successors, 
could at any moment revive the old penal laws by another stroke of 
the pen.” This is the eighteenth of Mr Coulton’s Medieval Studies, 
and has the same qualities of research and incisiveness as_ its 
predecessors in the series. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 
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REVIEWS. 


George MacDonald and His Wife. By Greville MacDonald, M.D. 
With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton.—London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1924.—Pp. 575. 


THE great service of George MacDonald’s life was, I believe, that he 
restored to many sorrowful and faint-hearted people of his own 
generation, and will restore to many others in the future, clear 
glimpses of the earthly Paradise, or Heavenly fairyland, which lies 
at the heart of the world. Early Celtic monks found it among the 
Islands of the West, where the birds sang matins and vespers. Humble 
workers upon the land, and faithful men even in the noisy streets, 
still get sight of it “in a mirror darkly,” and they refresh the mind 
of the whole nation by reason of their vision, as did Piers Ploughman 
long ago. It grows into their life and into their song, but they do 
not find the winged words in everyday speech that transfers suddenly 
to others their wonder and their joy. MacDonald did find them, and 
thus he becomes indeed a ‘‘ Morning Star of Reunion” between man 
and God, between man and his fellows and the earth whence these 
draw nourishment both for body and soul: he does not only see the 
reflection in the mirror, he passes, like the young man in Lilith, far 
within it, and carries his reader with him. 

This truthful and affectionate record, written by the son whose 
thought and feeling so strongly resemble his own, enables us to 
understand much more clearly, not of course the ultimate secret of 
his father’s inspiration, but the conditions of inheritance and sur- 
roundings that determined its course and made its expression possible. 
In him, it may well be said, “* were light, sun, dew, breezy freshness, 
colour, perfume.” George MacDonald’s letters to his father and his 
constant reference both in these and throughout his stories to the 
simple faith and homely ritual of daily service, to the home-grown food 
and fresh air of the little Aberdeenshire farm, show us whence these 
good gifts came. Romance found free outlet on horseback, sunshine 
and wind brought ever new delight, and frost and rain and honourable 
poverty their sharp discipline. He entered thus into the secret of the 
world as God had made it, found “‘ league with the stones of the field,” 
and was at peace with the beasts. His discovery of the mystic poets, 
Vaughan and Crashaw, and his reading of the Hebrew Prophets and 
of his beloved Pilgrim’s Progress, still further revealed the earth as 
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an ante-chamber, a temple, an interpreter’s room wherein “things 
invisible are understood by means of things created.” But the power 
of laying the same happy spell upon others came, I venture to think, 
“over the hills and far away” with the blind piper from Glencoe. 
Piping of the old spontaneous kind, now almost undiscoverable, was 
itself an expression of unspeakable joys and deepest sorrows, quite 
apart from special musical gifts. The Scottish Highlander on his small 
croft, like the peasant of Donegal and of the villages of the Apennines, 
retains, together with the perfect manners of the ‘“‘ Old World,” of a 
civilisation directly dependent upon the bounty of heaven and earth, 
a native power of finding instinctively “the right and true word” 
which enables him to express feelings and experiences common to 
many shepherds and tillers of the soil whose means of utterance in 
corporate tradition, custom, and song has now been completely 
taken away. For this reason the wording of a Gaelic fairy-tale, an 
ancient rune, a spontaneous greeting of to-day, always corresponds 
closely to the creative intention or the prompting emotion. 

I take as examples the words spoken by an old woman at Dunvegan 
to Dr Carmichael regarding Miss Emily MacLeod, who went about 
among the Islands for many years in an open boat and ministered to 
her people, in sickness and death, ‘‘ She was God’s angel from heaven, 
my dear, lent to the earth for a little while,” and I link them with 
those of the traditional blessing whispered both in Uist and in Donegal 
when the live peat is turned on the hearth at night, to preserve the 
red heart of the fire for next day, “‘May a white angel stand in the 
doorway with his drawn sword, to guard and keep us till the white 
light comes back again in the morning.” I well remember George 
MacDonald’s delight when I told him of this custom as we sat beside 
his hearth at Bordighera. The words might have been written 
by himself, both the vision and the rhythm are so like his own. 
And small wonder! now that we know how his blind ancestor fled 
to Catholic protection in Aberdeenshire after the Massacre of Glencoe, 
going of necessity “ by the hard road against the sun,” i.e. as the 
Highlanders say from west to east by north, instead of from east 
by south to the west. “Going widdershins”’ they called it in old 
England. 

The same road, well known to Scotsmen, seems always to have 
been the one trodden by MacDonald and his heroic wife, and his son 
has here faithfully set down the sordid and dull oppositions, the 
deep sorrows, as well as Illuminations of the way. They refused to 
seek the comfortably untrue. Like the monks who went round the 
cloister deliberately by the left-hand road and not by “ sunwise,” 
with singing, lights, and incense, they chose to fight it out against 
circumstance, the God of all pagans, and they won. The hard struggle 
from boyhood to old age, even ‘‘ when all lights were out except the 
sky light,” had a glorious result, it made this keenly sensitive soul 
in its inspired moments a “ freeman of the three worlds,” Paradise, 
fairyland, and the common earth through which their light shines. 
Therefore, though he can be thoroughly happy in a passing comfort, 
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he ever keeps mind of poverty as a sheep-dog of the Lord and 
“ dressing of the clod.” 

Scottish Calvinism did not always, as Mr Chesterton suggests in 
his beautiful Introduction, turn the spiritual purple of Scotland into 
grey. You may be convinced of the fact if you read the remarks of 
a certain Mr Thomas Crann, who was a good friend to Alec Forbes 
and to Mr George Cupples of happy memory. While a man is building 
sheltering walls in open country, he can honestly hope that he may be 
“one of the elect.” But a little later than this manly people of the 
North were carried off into industrial slavery, and the black magic 
of Glasgow and Dundee roused up all the old “ religious ” nightmares 
in their “ subconsciousness.” A young girl, when the iron age was 
in full-swing, once told me how, in a dream, she had “seen God.” 
“A fine sight!” I said. ‘‘ Had he the likeness of a man? Was he 
like sunshine?” ‘‘ No,” she answered, “he was like a big black 
minister in a big black pulpit, and he was raging most awfully.” Is 
it surprising if the more robust and lively boys, imprisoned in the 
factories, often turned away into the delusive fairyland of bodily 
passion ? 

‘* Nothing is to be found in the mind,” said the Schoolmen, “ which 
was not first in the senses’; and nothing is to be found in the soul 
that was not first in the mind, save only the love of God. ‘“* Attention 
tothe environment determines character,” say the latest psychologists ; 
and they seem to be getting rather alarmed about the results that 
have followed within the past fifty years from the steady substitution, 
all the world over, of an environment dark grey below and black 
overhead for God’s original glory of green, and purple, and blue. 

Dr Brock’s most interesting paper in the April number of this 
Journal gives warning about the terrible kind of “ folk-lore”’ that 
fills the imagination ! of people whose attention is concentrated upon 
murder cases in the Daily Mail and realistic representations of them 
in the “cinema.” He contrasts all this with the happy, and only 
slightly alarming, stories told by the country folk of the North regard- 
ing good fairies, brownies, witches, and heroes, and he tells us that, 
finally, we shall have to choose between a return to simple living, 
resulting in wholesome imagination, or an ever-increasing corruption of 
the subconscious mind, that is to say, of character in the nation at large. 

George MacDonald could have assured Dr Brock, and I can 
assure him, of the quite actual presence of unseen friends and helpers 
in poor households nestling close to heaven and earth. He wonders 
whether in the Catholic districts all the good fairies have been turned 
into “imaginary ” angels, and only the mischievous ones have been 
left to play tricks. They will tell you in Barra that the fairies are 
really angels who followed the devil out of heaven, but did not get 
down as far as hell, before the doors of both the good and the bad 
place were shut by order of the Father : so “ those who were in were 
in and those who were out were out,” and “the unstable ones,’’ who 


1 The word is of course here used, not in Blake’s sense of penetrative vision, 
but as equivalent to mere fantasy. 
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are “neither for God nor for his enemies,” need to be kept in order 
every night by the unfallen angel with the drawn sword, though r 
they can never “ put evil spells upon you ” while you keep hold of the 
ploughshare and the wedding dress. This quite agrees with the warning 
given to the Princess (The Princess and the Goblin) by her great-great- 
grandmother, the Lady in the Tower. But, though black magic may 
seem triumphant for a time, and the sacraments of home and field 


are taken away, all the disorganised or unorganised energies, within H 
or without you, personal or impersonal, cannot harm you, said George a 
MacDonald again and again, if only you do the nearest truth that ad 
you know, and help to lift the nearest burden. He had a deathless h 
hope, because the “ skylight,” the light in the Tower, could never be 
put out. Yet how fiercely his natural anger would have blazed out h 
against those whose blind greed has, in our time, sought to turn the fe 
whole of this glorious world whereby the Invisible House might have fr 
been understood, into a pandemonium “full of sound and Fury,” al 
signifying of nothing.! Pp 
A recent writer on psychology declares quite plainly that no deliver- P 
ance can now be looked for from environment. Man must henceforth li 
“inhibit ” the impulses to diabolic action inherent in his hereditary 


and individual self-consciousness, and must then submit himself to Ww 
scientific instruction in order to be ‘“‘ educated anew.” Mercifully, W 
we can still watch the shepherds “inhibiting ” their sheep, and get b 
practical lessons from the workers in cornfield and orchard and pasture, a 
and have not yet decided to “ reduce our agricultural population from P 
fourteen million to one million.” e 

Furthermore, an ever-increasing number of capable people still a 
desire to colonise their own land, to learn at last the age-long B 
lessons of heaven and earth at first hand; and the way of return, oO 
though it may be a hard one, seems to be gradually opening. They si 
do not want to make farming “ a competitively profitable business,” Pp 
they want to feed and clothe their own households. Above all, they a 
want to put themselves under good shepherding, to get glints again 


of the heavenly fairyland shining through the green veil. For this u 
reason they will put the books of George MacDonald on the shelves a 
of their common hall—Phantastes, The Princess and the Goblin, The t 
Diary of an Old Soul, Sir Gibbie, Robert Falconer, Alec Forbes, What’s a 
Mine is Mine: assuredly Lilith, and afterwards all the rest ; and on Si 
winter evenings they will begin to read the unfamiliar northern dialect q 
and acquaint themselves with strange “ Victorian ’” manners for the a 
sake of the winged words shining sometimes through a whole story, s 
like Ruskin’s fireflies round Siena Gate, sometimes flashing out unex- u 
pectedly, like a sharp sword, from a dreary chapter full of obsolete 0 
theological arguments. Those winged words remind me always of ° 
the Gaelic name for the butterfly—the blind piper must often have * 
heard it in Lochaber—Dealan De, God’s Lightning. h 
1 “We are a’ bairns in God’s house,” says the Scottish proverb. : 
BaRBRECK, ARGYLL, A. CAMPBELL. 
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The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Jonés, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. By H. J. W. 
Hetherington, Principal of the University College of the South- 
West of England, Exeter—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1924.—Pp. iv +809. 


Henry Jones was well known to readers of the Hibbert Journal 
as a frequent contributor between the years 1903 and 1914, and to 
a wider circle as the author of a long series of books, extending from 
his Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher in 1891, to his 
“Gifford Lectures” on A Faith that Enquires in 1922. None who 
have read a line of any of these, still less who heard him lecture, could 
fail to feel that they were in touch not only with a mind of singular 
freshness and force working from the basis of a wide store of knowledge 
and varied experience, but with a most stimulating and inspiring 
personality. If we were to look for a speaker and writer among 
philosophers corresponding to the vivid American description of a 
live-wire, there is none we should sooner think of. His death under 
the tragic circumstance of a lingering disease was a loss to a far 
wider circle than commonly comes under the influence of philosophic 
writers. Correspondingly wide will be the sense of gratitude to his 
biographer, who has given us this fine memorial of his teacher 
and friend. No one could have been better fitted for the task. 
Principal Hetherington was one of his most distinguished students, 
enjoyed his intimate friendship during the last ten years of his life, 
and now, after a short interval, during which the present Master of 
Balliol occupied the Chair, has succeeded him in the Professorship 
of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow. It was no easy task to give a 
satisfying portrait of his many-sided subject—not on account of any 
poverty, but of the abundance and richness of the material. Fortun- 
ately, the earlier and perhaps more widely interesting part of Henry 
Jones’s life had been already dictated by himself from his sick-bed 
in his little book Old Memories, which has already taken its place as 
a classic in the literature of Wales. This has enabled his biographer 
to pass comparatively lightly over this part. But in what remained, 
as well as in the letters covering the whole, there was enough to make 
selection and grouping exceedingly difficult. It might perhaps be 
questioned whether so much space should have been devoted to the 
analysis of his books, and again whether some of the letters and the 
short “‘ Memoir,” which are of a purely private and sometimes peculiarly 
intimate character, ought not to have been omitted. But readers 
of the Hibbert Journal at least will not be likely to join in the first 
of these criticisms. The second is perhaps a matter of taste. I am 
sure that there are those who would not have had a line omitted which 
helps to fill in the picture of so singularly beautiful a home. On the 
whole, Professor Hetherington is to be congratulated in having written 
a book which is not only an excellent sympathetic portrait of a striking 
personality, but has a special interest for the student of philosophy 
as a presentation of a particular phase of the Idealistic movement 
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which was the chief feature of thought in Great Britain for a whole 
generation. 

The book is divided into a first part consisting of five biographical 
chapters, followed by one upon “ Philosophy’; a second containing 
the “Extracts from Letters to Family and Friends”; and a third 
consisting of the above-mentioned Memoir of his son Will, who died 
while still a boy in 1906. 

The main interest of the first part centres in the twenty years 
Henry Jones spent in Glasgow as successor to Edward Caird, before 
the shadow of his fatal illness fell upon him. It is the record of an 
amazingly full and useful life. He had come, as he expressed it 
in what he called his “‘family motto,” ‘from awl to all.” He had 
attained the great object of his ambition—the historic Chair of Thomas 
Reid, Adam Smith, and Edward Caird. No one who reads this 
account of what he achieved in it can doubt that he was himself one 
of the great succession. This impression is deepened by the story 
of the heroic struggle against disease and pain which sealed his work, 
recounted with admirable restraint in the chapter on “ The Closing 
Years.” Nothing finally could be better than the succinct state- 
ment of the general outlines of his ‘‘ Philosophy ” which concludes 
this section, ending with the words, which give the spirit of the 
whole: ‘In his philosophy Jones found for himself and helped 
others to find the right to accept joyfully the adventure of life and 
thought, to believe in the worthiness of the daily task and in the 
greatness of little things, and to trust in the benevolence of the 
creating and overruling Will which is Love” (p. 178). 

In the “ Extracts from Letters” which follow we have the 
unfettered outpouring of a radiant, affectionate, humorous, and 
courageous spirit. Nowhere than in those to his sons Jim and Harry 
in India and Burma is better illustrated the sense of comradeship he 
felt himself and inspired others to feel in all the relations of life in 
which he came in contact with them. But what comes home to one 
with the greatest force in all these letters is the extent to which his 
philosophy as expounded in his books is merely the intellectual state- 
ment of what from beginning to end under changing forms was the 
inspiring faith of his life. Fundamentally ethical, this faith was rooted 
in the conviction that the world meant intensely and meant good. “I 
don’t know any peace,” he writes to his son on his going to India, “‘ or 
anything so quietly strong, as the feeling that one is doing one’s little 
best and holding on to the right, and that somehow or other, we know 
not how, He who made this most beautiful and wonderful world is 
at one’s back.” With his musical gifts, it is not surprising that it is 
the secret music in things that impressed him and is the recurring 
note in these letters. The world, he writes from shipboard in the 
Red Sea, is “ crammed full of magical music. ... I want to open 
my heart more to this music, and above all, the sadder, greater, more 
splendid music of the tossing life of humanity.” 

We know from the Faith that Enquires how he deals with pain, 
but there is nothing better on this, which next to moral evil he re- 
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garded as the recurring crux of Idealism, than what he writes to Pro- 
fessor Macneile Dixon (p. 216), ending: “‘ We have been exaggerating 
frightfully and forgetting that pain is a utility (that may be frus- 
trated, but is still a utility), and if we take a wider view it may be 
all right.”” To him pain utilised is a resolved discord, and “ you 
know and I know,” he writes to another friend, ‘‘ what glory a re- 
solved discord gives to music” (p. 221). Here at any rate surely 
we may add, experto credite—similarly with what was perhaps central 
to his philosophical teaching—the inclusion of progress in the idea 
of the Absolute. ‘‘ Process is as much to me,” he writes to his son 
Harry, “as becoming was to Heraclitus’; and ina letter to Professor 
A. C. Bradley, “‘ Why does Nettleship say that ‘a process to a con- 
stantly higher being seems a logical impossibility’? . . . Is it nonsense 
to think of the most perfect as that which is a self-enriching love, a 
love growing by its own activity ? Is that perfect which is at the 
end of its powers and possibilities ?’’ But it is in his treatment of 
death that he seems to be speaking most deeply from his own 
experience. He was fond of quoting “ Death (simply) doesn’t count ”’ ; 
but he went further : ‘‘ Death is as much a part of the plan as birth 
is; and who knows which is the better of the two?” ‘* Death is not 
an alien thing to the great scheme ; it has a place, I believe with all 
my heart, and is not a meaningless intrusion ” ; and at the close of the 
short Memoir to his boy Will: ‘‘ Not ‘ Nothing,’ though speech and 
thought must fail: not ‘Nothing.’ For the mystery veritably is not 
the black darkness that swallows up; it is rather a twilight that 
suggests and suggests—suggests some unimaginable ‘ becoming,’ a 
movement through being and not-being of a reality into which death 
fits, within which it finds its own proper place—a place that is quite 
subordinate, just the pause of silence implying sound. . . . God does 
not fail or spill.” 

I am sure that there is enlightenment to be got for many a day 
still from Henry Jones’s philosophical writings ; but whether we get 
light from these or not, there is no one who can fail to catch some of 
the fire that glows in everything he ever said or wrote, and we are 
grateful for these additions. While saying grace for what we have 
received in this Life, we are glad to hear of the volume of Essays on 
Literature and Education which the author promises in his preface. 
May we remind him Bis dat qui cito dat? 

J. H. Murrweap. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


A Life of the Reverend Richard Bazter, 1615-1691: By Frederick 
J. Powicke, M.A., Ph.D.—London: Jonathan Cape, Ltd.— 
Pp. 826. 


Ir Savonarola may be called a puritan Catholic, Baxter should be 
called a catholic Puritan. The man whom Lord Morley described 
as “the profoundest theologian of them all,” and whom S. R. 
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Gardiner characterised as ‘the most learned and moderate of the 
Dissenters,” is fascinating in his career and in his personality. To 
understand him is to understand the Commonwealth and Restora- 
tion period in all its bewildering aspects. He was a man of heroic 
courage, profound logical and psychological subtlety, massive 
erudition and comprehension, and, above all, seraphic ardour of 
spiritual life. He easily overtopped all his religious contemporaries 
in his zeal for ecclesiastical and political reconciliation. He stood 
for what we know as “ Reunion,” and sought a single united compre- 
hensive national Church on a basis of moderate Episcopacy on the 
lines of Archbishop Usher’s scheme. He resisted all sectarianism, 
and, though he modified somewhat this resistance in later years, he 
continued to oppose any solution that contemplated the prevalence 
of separate denominations on a basis of mere “ Toleration.” The 
wisdom of his policy has come home to the modern mind that can, 
less than Baxter, endure the sectarian temper. Baxter called 
himself a ‘‘ meer Catholic,” and stood for Catholicism against all 
parties. After nearly two centuries and a half it would seem as if 
at last he were coming to his own. 

His fame has suffered strange fortunes. Matthew Sylvester, to 
whose editorship Baxter entrusted his Autobiography for posthum- 
ous publication, was in his personal devotion to his hero admirably 
qualified for this task. In other respects he proved incompetent. 
Baxter died in 1691, and the Reliquie Baateriane is dated 1696, 
During this period Sylvester, distracted by illness and many 
anxieties, toiled and fumbled none too successfully to reduce his 
materials to order. Yet the result is a creditable performance 
when we remember all his difficulties and the magnitude of the 
labour. We must never overlook, as he puts it, “how confusedly 
a great quantity of loose papers relating thereunto came into my 
hands; all of which were to be sorted and reduced to their proper 
places. . . . How little my indisposed and weak hand can write 
(not an octavo page in a competently great character in an hour).” 
Moreover, he adds, “‘ there were several papers loosely laid, which 
could not easily be found when needed. And the defectiveness of 
my very much declining memory made me forget (and the more 
because of haste and business) where I had laid them after I had 
found them.” This is very bad, though the charm of the self- 
accusation is disarming. But posterity should be grateful to Baxter 
for having chosen Sylvester and not another. “Sir,” said Baxter 
to him, “ I think I know you, but I am not sure I do.” No wonder 
that Sylvester remarks “‘ the word came close to me.” But Baxter 
did not mistake his man. He trusted him with utter self-committal, 
and communicated to him “many secrets . . . relating to his 
soul and secular affairs which have been, are and shall be such, 
God willing, whilst I live.” 

Sylvester’s hero-worship of Baxter, and his crushing sense of the 
honour and responsibility of his trust, saved the MSS. from some 
suppressions which the more cautious and worldly-wise Calamy 
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strongly recommended, but a comparison of the folio with the 
remaining fragments of the MSS. still extant shows that the 
modifications are considerable. Calamy writing in his Own Life 
says: “I found the good man counted it a sort of sacred thing, 
to have any hand in making alterations of any sort in which I could 
not but apprehend he went too far, and was cramped by a sort of 
superstition.” Posterity is grateful to Sylvester for a piety strong 
enough to have withstood Calamy’s advice. Calamy himself after- 
wards, in 1702, tried his own hand at an “ Abridgment ” of the 
published folio. As such it is not a success. He has turned 
Baxter’s first-person narrative into the third person, and robbed 
the story of Baxter’s vivid directness of style. Moreover, Calamy 
in paraphrasing the language has hampered not a little his own flowing 
diction, so that in the upshot we have neither Baxter nor Calamy, 
but at best a classical and famous History of Nonconformity. 

The only adequate full-scale Life of Baxter hitherto was produced 
nearly a century ago by Dr Orme. It has many merits and some 
marked defects. He moralises and preaches much as he goes along. 
He is impatient of Baxter’s logical subtlety and of the accurately 
scholastic mind which, as Baxter said, “‘ abhorreth confusion.”” Orme 
has some remarks on this head that are simply foolish to us who have 
witnessed the revival of moral theology and the importance of the 
psychology of religion—subjects in which, in his own way, Baxter 
was a pioneer with an uncanny second-sight into-things which the 
future would recognise to be of testing and critical importance. 
Again, Orme, though a generous spirit, had his own denominational 
bias as an Independent, and wished to protect Cromwell’s memory 
from Baxter’s well-grounded aspersions. He even suggests that 
Baxter leaned considerably to Independency. The only excuse, and 
it is nothing better, for this is that Baxter was Catholic-minded 
enough to see the “good and truth” in the Independent as in other 
sectarian systems, and especially valued its insistence on the idea 
of a Church-life that preserved personal and intimate communion 
between the members of a particular congregation. There were, 
however, few sects with which as sects Baxter had less sympathy, 
and his intercourse with the “ sectaries ” of Cromwell’s army and 
with Dr Owen did not help to make him favourably disposed to the 
polity of Independency. 

It was therefore high time another attempt should be made to 
write a Life of Baxter—for other efforts in this respect, such as 
Hamilton Davies’, have been unsatisfactory or so slight and sketchy 
as to be negligible. 

Dr Powicke, again an ‘‘ Independent ” but with a difference, has 
courageously undertaken the task. Readers of his contributions in 
the Rylands Library Bulletin will have learned to expect much from 
him. He knows his subject, and is inspired by an enthusiastic but 
not uncritical admiration. The first word due to him is one of sincere 
gratitude and congratulation. This is an important work worthily 
produced in a handsomely printed volume. It has some striking 
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features that set it apart. There is the beautiful portrait which Dr 
Powicke has had the great good luck to have discovered at Rous Lench, 
and which is reproduced as a frontispiece to this book. The evidence 
for its genuineness is not absolutely conclusive, but sufficiently weighty 
to warrant the claim made for it. It shows us Baxter as we 
should expect him to appear—aristocratic, refined, with long, delicate 
hands and a beautiful face, more of a courtier and an artist than 
the conventionally represented sour “‘ hatchet-faced”’ Puritan. Again, 
the author has discovered a fragment of the original MS. which supplies 
one of the suppressed passages in the Reliquie; and which throws 
considerable light on a hasty and important visit made to Lauderdale. 
This has an important bearing on the efforts to win over the Presby- 
terian interests at the then coming Restoration. 

Dr Powicke’s work deals professedly with the Kidderminster 
ministry, but by skilful compression we are allowed to see this 
period in the perspective of his earlier career. A second volume is 
therefore indicated, and it is most earnestly to be hoped that the 
success of this present venture will assure the speedy publication of 
its projected successor. 

As a biography the work is a great but not an unqualified 
triumph. The author has given us an able and conscientious study 
of the available material, but he is so overweighted with it that he 
does not always succeed in making Baxter himself, in the grandeur 
and winsomeness of his amazing personality and genius, step out of the 
printed page to stand vividly present before the reader. We could 
wish he had written this Life more as a creative painter provided 
with a glorious sitter and less as a scholar fettered at every turn by 
his references. These are invaluable in their own right when 
thoroughly absorbed and assimilated into a free and flowing narrative. 
But when we are pulled up by repeated quotations, the extracts clog 
the biographer’s own livelier style and render it over many pages 
somewhat too academic. 

Dr Powicke also, but in a lesser degree, follows Orme in his failure 
to sympathise with Baxter’s estimate of Cromwell, an estimate that 
impartial historians are coming more fully to accept. In Baxter’s 
view Cromwell began as a good and sincere man who, stimulated 
by success and overborne by the pressure of political expediences, 
yielded to personal ambition, and became ruthless and tyrannical and, 
when faced with a dread crisis, finally, unscrupulous. Dr Powicke, 
however, recognises the defects of Independency, and is able to do 
some justice to Baxter’s case for moderate Episcopacy. Baxter 
remained loyal to his convictions on this head to the very last, and 
he never was at any time a Presbyterian. But Dr Powicke quite 
fails to see the mystic in Baxter—which is surprising in one who has 
read Baxter’s devotional works. Nor is it easy to admit the “* harsh- 
ness ” in the disciplinary system which Baxter adopted, unless indeed 
we pronounce all disciplinary systems harsh. What is beyond question 
is that, whatever we may think of the system, it is not harshness but 
heart-breaking tenderness that marked Baxter’s administration of it, 
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as may be seen in the tearfully pleading Pearsall letter quoted in this 
volume. 

One further criticism must be made on a judgment that seems 
but a detail but is of immense historical and psychological interest. 
Dr Powicke appears to share a common misjudgment of Lauderdale’s 
character. Writing of the Earl of Balcarres, he says: “‘ Strange to 
say, he got to know Baxter’s books through his kinsman the Earl 
of Lauderdale, who fed his soul upon them (so he said) during his 
imprisonment in Windsor Castle, and wished Balcarres to share his 
benefit.” There is really nothing strange in this. So he said! 
—and said truly. There can be no doubt at all of the deep 
religiousness of Lauderdale’s character in its earlier Presbyterian 
phase. He retained a certain furtive preference for Presbyterianism 
even after he had, with monstrous cruelty, lent himself to the en- 
deavour to impose Episcopacy on Scotland. But that Lauderdale 
was at first an attractive personality with a genuine concern for 
piety is clear. Burnet, to mention no other, is evidence enough of 
this. The truth about him would seem to be that Lauderdale 
was one of those almost “ dissociated” personalities who fight 
a desperate battle in the secret chambers of the soul. He had 
a profound and genuine admiration for Baxter, which he never 
lost. But gradually he yielded to the baser elements in his own 
nature and began to lean definitely to evil, until at last the 
Restoration, like a touch to a tottering wall, made him collapse into 
reckless vice and headlong cruelty. Even when sunken in sin he 
still read religious books, so that the Jekyll and Hyde in him are 
discernible even in his last dreadful phase. If we would apply to 
Lauderdale a little of the psychology we must apply to Cromwell, 
who fought a far finer and more successful battle for the integrity of 
his conscience, the character of this complex turncoat would not seem 
so unintelligible. Indeed, his gradual decadence would be seen to 
culminate in a ‘“‘ sudden conversion ” to evil which could be dated 
almost with precision.! 

When all this is said, Dr Powicke’s book must be pronounced a 
fine achievement in its own order, by far the best Baxter biography 
published, and every student will be thankful to him for his labours 
and remain impatiently eager to see his next volume. 


BreMInGcHAM. J. M. Lioyp TxHomas. 


The Values of the Sacrament: An Essay in Reconstruction. By the 
Rev. W. G. Peck. With an Introduction by the Rev. W. E. 
Orchard, D.D.—London: The Faith Press, Ltd., 1923.— 
Pp. xviii+190. 

Tue thesis of this book is that Protestantism has ceased to attract, 

and that the only hope for religion to-day is in the acceptance of 

the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, coupled with the recog- 


1 Dr Powicke himself, in his ‘‘ Eleven Letters of Lauderdale” in The Bulletin 
of John Rylands Library, vol. vii., No. 1, July 1922, takes the view here stated. 
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nition of factors that ‘‘ Catholicism ” has neglected in the past—‘“‘ an 
evangelical interpretation of Roman doctrine, a mystical value for 
Christian practice, and a social application of sacramental worship.” 

The controversial matter that naturally looms large in this 
“Essay in Reconstruction” cannot be subjected now to detailed 
7 scrutiny. This would involve continuous challenge, especially when 
it is so often taken for granted that what is true for Roman theology 
7 is necessarily true historically ; or when it is suggested that the 
: Roman theory of the Mass can be traced back to the Supper before 
= the betrayal; or that the Roman Eucharistic vestments are “ such 
as may have been worn by Our Lord when He gave the Institution.” 
Too much can easily be made of pagan elements in Christian rites, 
F. but they cannot be ignored altogether. The intention evidently is 
- to convince, and the writers will succeed in convincing those who 
S already possess the will to believe. Others will be left cold. 

Dr Orchard’s “Introduction” contains a note of challenge. 
“It will,” he says, “strike many readers . . . as somewhat crazy 
and bizarre, that a minister of one of the freest of Free Churches 
should seek to recommend the rationality of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, to set forth the evangelical sanction of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and to plead for the adorability of the Sacrament ; but, 
with Mr Peck, I am persuaded that they are capable of rational, 
evangelical, and social interpretation.” This ‘‘ Introduction” gives 
abundant proof of tenacity of purpose. A brief glance at it will give 
some idea of what is proposed to meet the present religious crisis. 
Both Romanism and Protestantism are said to be in a bad way. 
They “ seem to be travelling, the one towards an ineffective religion, 
and the other towards irreligious efficiency.”” But Rome holds the 
key of the future. Protestantism is in the worse case. It “is 
ceasing to assemble itself together, for there is no reason why it 
should ; and with the decline of worship, the whole religious sense is 
endangered, and a progress to some regimented, sanitary, healthy, 
and yet unmistakable terrestrial hell can be safely predicted.” The 
remedy is sacramental religion, in the special Roman sense, with the 
extended meaning already stated. He sees in the Mass the one factor 
that will determine ultimately a standing or a falling Church. To hold 
to this is salvation ; to reject it is to perish. He accepts the theory 
of transubstantiation with all its implications, thus going beyond 
the Anglican position as defined in the Articles. He also accepts the 
Reserved Sacrament and its accompanying rites, thus going beyond 
the legal Anglican practice. It is true that the evangelical and social 
implications of the Sacrament are not slurred over, but the ritual 
looms largest. ‘‘ Let the Sacrament be received often and everyone 
by instinct will receive it kneeling; celebrate it as a representative 
act of the Church and the eastward position and vestments will soon 
be found necessary ; remember it as the act of one Church, and the 
whole question of orders and reunion will be solved.” Other things 
are desirable; the correct manipulation is essential. The modus 
operandi determines everything. 
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There can be no question that to present religious truth in objective 
form makes an appeal to certain types of mind. Protestantism has 
been impoverished by its neglect of the esthetic faculty. Concerning 
adoration of the Reserved Sacrament, Mr Peck takes us into intimate 
confidence: ‘‘ The present writer would humbly and thankfully offer 
his own testimony to its gracious power.” If it were only claimed 
that such worship was helpful in this sense to some, the claim could 
be readily conceded. It is when what is helpful to some is declared 
to be a necessity for all that one must dissent. And this personal 
testimony cannot hide the lesson that history teaches. It is easy 
to gather the multitudes before the shrine, and to keep them there 
with little knowledge of the reality of which the symbol is the sign, 
and with no desire for fuller knowledge. Sacramental religion, in 
this sense, means spiritual stagnation for all but the elect. To 
make all that belongs to life .sacramental is a harder task 
than to give one act, which depends upon correct priestly mani- 
pulation for its validity, sacramental meaning. To the unthink- 
ing such specialisation savours of magic, whatever safeguards are 
interposed. 

As a manifesto and exposition in the interests of the “ Free 
Catholic’ movement this volume has little practical significance. 
This movement is an endeavour to present views that are peculiarly 
individualistic as the solvent of sectarianism and the nucleus of a 
real “‘ catholicism.” The spirit that informs the movement is com- 
mendable, but there is no evidence that the Roman Church will 
regard its programme with favour, or that the Free Churches are 
prepared to accept transubstantiation and all its implications. 
Protestantism may have neglected the beautiful in worship. Yet 
Catholicism is not always attractive. Dr Edward Caird’s judgment 
holds good: “ The Eucharist was reduced to an external act by the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, in which poetry ‘ became logic,’ and 
in becoming logic, ceased to be true.” . 

The book’s significance is other than is intended. The attitude 
both of Dr Orchard and Mr Peck, and the atmosphere and arguments 
alike, reveal a type of mind that advocates of Christian reunion must 
recognise. While much energy is going in this direction, it is well 
that this “‘ Essay in Reconstruction ” should secure attention. The 
Protestant outcry against Romanising tendencies is often misdirected. 
Not only in the Anglican Church but in the Free Churches there are 
those who are attracted by “ Catholicism.” They are too far removed 
from Luther to appreciate his “I can do no other,” and they resent 
the Reformation and all its works. It is of no use to hold up our 
hands in horror. Notwithstanding all that stains the history of 
Roman Catholicism, none to-day can be so prejudiced as to ignore 
its contribution to religion and the need for its peculiar genius in 
formulating any new ecclesiastical arrangements. When the free 
spivit is subjected to the restraints of any man-made constitution or 
institution there is danger. Still there are those for whom the 
restraints of such authority, claiming to be divine, are the very 
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breath of life, and this must be recognised by those who are planning 
for a comprehensive Church. 

Religion that finds its highest expression in a ritual the effective- 
ness of which depends upon a theory that cannot survive unfettered 
historical criticism cannot, however, be made the centre of unity. 
When ritual is the result of growth, and promotes movement towards 
something better—from the symbol to the reality—there is much to 
commend in it. But often ritual means decadence. To seek ritual 
for its own sake when history has revealed it as the refuge of those 
who desire a short cut rather than the adventure along the difficult 
and toilsome way of reality is a hopeless policy. 

The experience of the Quakers should give us pause when we are 
asked to commit ourselves to a doctrine which implies that sacra- 
mental religion alone is valid, and the only means of spiritual 
virility. Christianity is not bound to the ideas or cults of the past. 
To plan the Church of the future in face of the world-meaning of 
Christianity on the basis of a symbol interpreted in such a way as to 
make it appear magical will not help religious advance, but hinder it. 
It is as if those who were seeking a city should take up their permanent 
residence at some wayside inn. 


CHELMSFORD. 


J. C. MAntTRIPP. 


A Theory of Monads. By H. Wildon Carr, D.Litt.—London : 
Macmillan, 1922.—8vo, pp. viii +351. 


PrRoFEessorR WILDON CarR points out in his preface that this book 
is not, as its title might seem to imply, a systematic work, but rather 
a collection of essays which group themselves round a central point 
of view. But it would be a mistake to read them as independent 
essays, for many of them contain brief and, taken in isolation, cryptic 
references to subjects fully dealt with in later passages ; so that the 
book must be read as a whole in order to do justice to the author’s 
point of view. That point of view may be roughly indicated by 
saying that it is a new monadology ; but one whose motive is not to 
revive the doctrine of Leibniz, but rather to weld into a single whole 
the results of four conceptions, each of which has deeply impressed the 
author’s mind: Bergson’s conception of creative evolution, Croce’s 
conception of imaginative intuition as an autonomous activity 
logically prior to thought, Gentile’s conception of the Spirit as pure 
act, and the theory of relativity. The ultimate reality, as Professor 
Carr conceived it, is life; and life means activity, a process of self- 
making. This process generates a distinction between activity in 
itself, in its immediacy, and the duration of activity, its self-identity 
through change; and in this distinction Professor Carr finds the 
source of the distinction between body and mind, the body being that 
which changes, the perishable, the activity which expends itself in 
acting, and the mind that which endures, the activity which realises 
itself in acting. Body and mind are thus not two things connected by 
parallelism or interactionism, but the inseparable terms of a dialectical 
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antithesis which arises out of the nature of life. The chapter which 
expounds this conception is possibly the most original, and certainly 
to the present reviewer the most stimulating, in the book. Life, so 
conceived, is not an attribute but the substance of each individual 
monad; and each monad exists in itself and for the others,—that is 
to say, it enjoys (as Professor Alexander would say) its own body- 
mind activity, and in this activity mirrors the whole universe. Each 
monad, in other words, makes the other monads the objects of its 
knowledge; but it is not an object to itself, it does not apprehend 
itself as a monad, for what it apprehends is the unique perspective of 
the universe as seen from its own point of view. This seeing of the 
universe is deduced from the conception of life itself, under the 
Bergsonian name of “ attention to life ”; the monad’s consciousness, 
so far as its life evolves a consciousness, is an attention to “ the action 
which is forming before it,” a self-preparation ‘“‘ to receive the external 
influences reaction to which is the primal necessity of life.” This 
consciousness is essentially memory, which is not the “ present 
recollection of a non-existent past,” but the actual existence of the 
past in the present, as constituting present experience. But memory 
is essentially imagination ; what is present to a remembering mind 
is altogether imagery; and imagery is the fundamental form of 
intellectual life, being itself based upon and expressive of a pre- 
intellectual life of emotion. Reality is thus life, and all knowledge 
is, therefore, the knowledge by life of life,—that is to say, not of things 
but of processes, activities, events. Knowledge is always historical 
knowledge ; and what appears to physical analysis as a material 
universe is actually experienced as, and actually is, a system of 
events co-ordinated in a frame of reference which is the monad’s 
perspective of the world. 

This account of Professor Carr’s thesis is arrived at by putting 
together what seem to be the crucial points from scattered passages 
up and down the book; and if it fails to do him justice, we must 
plead in extenuation that he has left us to do the work of systematising 
for ourselves, preferring to put into our hands a mass of detail— 
always interesting detail, and handled in an interesting way—in which 
the principles of his philosophy are illustrated. There is so much in 
his position with which we agree, that it is perhaps best to deal at 
once with the point in regard to which we find most difficulty ; and 
this is the conception of the monad. The monad does not apprehend 
itself as a monad (p. 58); it is both in-itself and for-another (p. 57), 
but not, we are left to infer, for itself. Now if this be so—and unless 
it be so. the conception of the monad is meaningless—what is the good 
of saying that we must “direct our study on the self” (p. 90) ? 
The monad appears to be an eye which is invisible to itself; it sees 
its world, but in the nature of the case it cannot see itself, and we 
need not trouble to recommend it to try. Now, surely this destroys 
the very possibility of a theory of monads. The whole of that theory 
consists in the discovery that I am a monad ; but if I am a monad, 
how can I know that Iam a monad? Only by getting outside my 
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own monadic point of view and seeing it as one among similar points 
of view. No monad can be a monadologist; one cannot be a 
monadologist until one has transcended the status of a monad. No 
doubt this is only a restatement of the old difficulty about inter- 
monadic communication, which the author deals with by pointing 
out that nothing can be common to two minds unless it exists in 
terms of each mind taken separately (p. 35), so that one person only 
understands another so far as his individual intelligence enables him 
to do so; thus, although monads have no windows, each is to the 
other, when intelligently regarded, an intelligible spirit. Still, however, 
could a mind which was not an intelligible object to itself understand 
another mind? And if not, must we not infer that not only the 
possession of a monadological philosophy but the possession of any 
knowledge whatever depends upon the monad’s becoming “‘for-itself”’ ? 

The difficulty reappears in the conception of “ attention to life.” 
This cannot mean “ attention to the agent’s own activity,” for that 
would make the monad an object to itself; nor “ attention to the 
objective circumstances in which the agent finds himself,” for that is 
expressly repudiated (pp. 150-151); nor yet “attention to the 
agent’s emotions and reflexes,” for these never become “ chosen 
and free” (p. 150), however much one attends to them. And it 
reappears once more in the view that matter is a ‘“ diminution of 
life.” Why should life suffer this diminution? Because of the 
narrowing of the intellectual outlook to the immediate problem of 
action ; but this implies either that the outlook is an outlook upon 
objective circumstances, in which case the argument is circular, or 
that it is the agent’s self-consciousness, in which case again the 
monad is “‘ for-itself.”” 

Perhaps the fundamental question is the meaning of activity. 
Professor Carr comments on the electrical theory of matter by saying 
that ‘‘in physics, as in metaphysics, the ultimate concept of reality 
is activity” (p. 291). But, after all, the electrical theory of matter is 
a theory of matter, and matter is by definition the opposite of activity : 
and to make matter itself into activity is merely to conjure up the 
night in which all cows are black. If, as Professor Carr would clearly 
permit us to do, we may put our difficulty into Hegelian terminology, 
we would express a doubt as to whether the function of negativity is 
sufficiently emphasised in his dialectic. Just as monadism must be 
negated in order to reach monadology, so the physical account of 
matter and the biological analysis of life must be, always in the 
Hegelian sense, negated in order to reach the philosophical concept 
of the pure act. 

But we do not mean to suggest that Professor Carr could not have 
removed these difficulties if he had chosen to present his thesis in a 
more systematic form; and it would certainly be hypercritical to 
insist on them without expressing our high appreciation of the value 
and interest of the book as a whole. 


R. G. 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 
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Essays on Jewish Life and Thought. (‘‘The Letters of Benammi.” 
2nd_ Series)—London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1924,— 


Pp. 237. 


Tuts book consists of a second series of articles contributed to the 
Jewish Chronicle under the title of ‘‘ The Letters of Benammi.” The 
first series was published in 1922. The writer tells us he has been 
encouraged to issue this further instalment of studies in Jewish life 
and thought because “ there are indications in many directions that 
a public opinion on religious and social questions is growing up which 
is approximating more and more to the Jewish view.” He instances 
in support of this observation the movement called Copec in this 
country, and the International Student Volunteer Movement in the 
United States, and remarks that “ the principle underlying the League 
of Nations may justly be claimed as being of Jewish origin.” And of 
this he speaks with what he considers a justifiable pride. 

The subjects dealt with in this volume are—to name only a 
few typical ones—‘‘ The Contribution of Judaism to the World’s 
Religious Thought ” ; “* Religious Intolerance and Jewish Suffering ”’ ; 
“Liberty of Thought”; Jews and Music The Theatre 
“Art”; “Jewish Hygiene ’’—‘“ Diet and Health”; ‘ Kindness to 
Animals”; “‘ The Messiah’; “ Messiahs in History.” On all these 
subjects, and the rest that make up the thirty-eight essays in the book, 
the author writes well, and in a clear and crisp style, which shows that 
for all his Jewish nationality and upbringing he is a thorough English- 
man as regards education and culture ; and what he says is of special 
interest to a non-Jewish reader as indicating the thought of an 
educated member of the Jewish community upon the matters of which 
he writes. Thus he describes with perfect accuracy the foundations 
of the Jewish faith, its hold on God, the love of whom has ever found 
an echo in the Jewish heart ; its devotion to the Torah, which is not 
necessarily law, but religious knowledge; its observance of the 
Sabbath ; the hallowing of this life, irrespective of any life to come ; 
the emphasis on individual responsibility ; and the idea of the Messiah. 
All this is true, and it is typical of the line of thought throughout the 
book ; on this six-stringed lute our musician plays, as it were, his 
fugue. 

e But through it all the Christian reader feels that there is something 
wanting; such a religion and such an attitude to life cannot but lead, 
as it has done to a large extent among the Jews to-day, to practical 
materialism, however lofty its ideals, however noble its motives. It 
lacks what Christianity is in the world to supply, and does supply to 
humble and contrite souls, the impelling power whereby these ideals 
may be carried into action. Still cherishing the hope of a Messiah to 
come, where such hope has not been lost, it refuses with blind per- 
sistence to recognise that He has come, that He is in the world, and 
that only in the strength of His Spirit can the longed-for betterment of 
mankind in this life and the hope of immortality be achieved. Soa 
plaintive strain of hope deferred runs through our melody. Jesus of 
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Nazareth is spoken of with respect, but He is only one of a number of 
similar teachers to whom Judaism gave birth ; all responsibility for 
His death is disclaimed ; He came up against the power of Rome and 
so fell. What a great German critic has said of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes may be applied to our writer: ‘In no other book 
is it so clearly shown as in Koheleth that the Old Testament has not 
spoken the last word ; for his firm and unshakable faith in a personal 
God and the moral government of the world is still to Koheleth only 
a postulate ; he even abandons the attempt at a solution, and falls 
back resignedly on his childlike faith, in spite of the fact that it has 
proved inadequate to meet his perplexity.” Such a solution we believe 
we have found in Christianity. 

So the book is well worth reading for the light it throws on the 
present aspect of Jewish life and thought as it is envisaged by a 
thoughtful adherent of the Jewish faith ; we must not speak of the 
Jewish Church, for, as he tells us, there is no such thing ; and when 
he bewails the fact that Mr H. G. Wells inveighs against the ‘‘ com- 
mercialism ” of the modern Jews, we can only say that it is the aspect 
which most forcibly presents itself to the Gentile mind, and is the not 
unnatural outcome of that pragmatic materialism which is the result 
of Jewish history for nearly two thousand years. 


H. J. D. AstTLey, 


East RupHAM, NORFOLE. 
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SPIRITUAL HEALING.’ 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Last autumn a “ Healing Mission’ was conducted in one of 
the parishes of Bradford. The sensational reports which 
appeared in the newspapers added to the interest which in 
any case the proceedings would have aroused. Mr Hickson, 
the conductor of the mission, has long been known as a 
faith-healer, and within recent years he has succeeded in 
gaining for his doctrines and methods a:large amount of 
official sanction. It is sufficient to refer to the Pastoral Letter 
of the Australian Bishops, which has been signed by all the 
archbishops and bishops of Australia in whose dioceses 
healing missions were held by Mr Hickson. Some English 
bishops are prepared to follow the same course, and it is 
indeed sufficiently obvious that a strong tide is running in 
the religious world in the direction which Mr Hickson indi- 
cates. In these circumstances, therefore, I think it obligatory 
on me to state frankly the view which I myself take, and 
which will determine my official action. 

What is meant by “ Spiritual Healing”? It is indis- 
pensable in any discussion of the subject that this question 
should be clearly answered, for hardly any description is so 
vaguely and variously applied. Some writers gather under 
it every kind of mental or psychic healing. Others hold it to 
a religious connection in which it stands for a phenomenon 
which is nakedly miraculous. Others again give it a religious 
intention, but extend it to cover physical as well as spiritual 
maladies. It means for them a complete salvation in which 
soul and body are included. The physical healing, though 
not miraculous, is thought to be effected by a direct Divine 
action. Some emphasise prayer, and some sacrament, as the 


1 An Address to the Durham Diocesan Conference, 14th March 1925. 
XXIIT.—No. 3. 385 13 
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instrument through which the Divine Energy is brought into 
play. Some would include all religions as presenting the 
marvel of spiritual healing; and some would limit it to 
Christianity. Among the latter again there is a division of 
opinion, for while some consider “ spiritual healing” to be 
the work of specially endowed individuals, others hold that 
it is a regular and Divinely ordained ministry of the Church. 
It is obvious, then, that we must begin by explaining exactly 
what meaning we propose to attach to the phrase. 

We betake ourselves to the most authoritative source, 
Mr Hickson himself. He has given the frankest disclosure of 
his mind in the volume entitled Heal the Sick which has 
recently issued from the Press, and which contains not only 
an interesting account of his “‘ five-years’ world-wide Healing 
Mission,”’ but also many valuable testimonies from those who 
witnessed his work. The book opens with the following 
statement :— 


“‘ Christian Healing is not a new doctrine ; it is as old 
as Christianity. I have no new theories, and my only 
point of view is that found in the Gospels. 

‘“‘ Christian Healing formed an essential part of the 
work and teaching of Jesus Christ and of the ministry 
of the Early Church, and our part is to try to revive this 
ministry which the Church has so long neglected. I use 
the word ‘Church’ in the widest and most catholic 
sense as meaning the blessed company of all faithful 
believers. 

“To understand the full significance of Christian 
Healing we must think spiritually, we must approach the 
subject on the spiritual plane, and we must remember 
that it is healing through the Person and Power of Jesus 
Christ, and Him alone. Can anyone doubt for one 
moment that when Jesus formed His Church He meant it 
to be the medium through which He would continue the 
work and ministry He had begun in the flesh? His 
commission and command was in effect: ‘Carry on My 
work, go and do likewise, feed My sheep, preach the 
Gospel and heal the sick; and, if you are faithful, you 
shall not only do what I have done, but greater works, 
because I go to the Father. I will never leave you or 
forsake you, I shall be with you always.’ 

“The Early Church accepted the.commission and 
obeyed the command, and the healing of the sick formed 
a natural part of her ministry. This healing ministry 
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continued for some centuries, and only became ex- 
ceptional when the Church became unworthy of it. 
That day was a day of calamity not only to suffering 
humanity but to the Church herself. 

‘“‘ Our Lord’s ministry was for the full and complete 
redemption of man’s whole nature—body, soul, and 
spirit—and every means He employed must have been 
necessary, and who amongst us can claim to have 
improved upon His methods? To question the wisdom 
of the revival of this healing ministry on apostolic lines, 
is to question the wisdom of Him Who commanded His 
Church to heal the sick. It is not our opinion for which 
the Lord asks, it is our faith and obedience. 

““The day is drawing near when the Book will be 
opened and the question asked, ‘ Why did ye not bring 
the sick and suffering to Me?’ .. . 

“* Christian Healing is a transference of life from God 
to man, and is God’s response to man’s faith in His 
Almighty Power. ... 

‘In penitence and faith the Church must go back to 
the beginning and take up her commission afresh and do 
= the eon commanded : ‘ Preach the Gospel and heal 
the sick.’ ” 


I think this extract gives a fair version of Mr Hickson’s 
theory. By “ Spiritual Healing ” it is evident that he means 
such supernatural or miraculous cures of physical ills as the 
New Testament ascribes to Christ and His Apostles. That, 
therefore, is the meaning which in this address I shall myself 
attach to the phrase. 

Now it will be noticed that in the passage which I have 
quoted Mr Hickson makes five assumptions : 

1. That the Ministry of Jesus recorded in.the Gospels 
is the norm or standard of Christian Ministry. 

2. That Christ’s Commission to the Church included the 
supernatural or miraculous healing of the sick. 

3. That the history of the Church discloses an early and 

ilty repudiation of a Divinely-imposed obligation. 

4. That Christian or Spiritual Healing is effected by the 
direct supernatural or miraculous action of God, and as such 
is distinguishable from other healing. 

5. That the Church’s immediate duty is the revival of 
the long-disused Ministry of Healing. 

Of these five assumptions the first is at best a half-truth, 


1 Vide Heal the Sick, pp. 2-4. 
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the second and third are false, the fourth is an opinion which 
is incapable of proof and certainly does not follow necessarily 
or naturally from the facts, and the fifth is obviously un- 
tenable. It is worth while to examine them more closely. 


1. That the Ministry of Jesus recorded in the Gospels 
is the norm or standard of Christian Ministry. 


This is a half-truth. The Christian minister must 
certainly find in the Lord Jesus not only the embodiment 
of personal virtue, the Perfect Man, but also the illustration 
of pastoral ministry, the “chief Shepherd.” He must 
regard himself as commissioned to carry on the work of Him 
Who was sent into the world ‘‘ to save men from their sins,” 
to “* destroy the works of the devil,” to “* declare the Father,” 
and to establish on earth “‘ the kingdom of Heaven.” All 
these descriptions of the Redeemer’s Ministry have their 
application to the Ministry of the Church. This is one half 
of the truth. But the other half is not less important. The 
Person and Ministry of Jesus were unique, and the circum- 
stances in which, and the methods by which, that Person was 
‘* manifested ’’ and that ministry fulfilled in Palestine nine- 
teen centuries ago cannot be reproduced. A literal ‘* Imitatio 
Christi,” such as St Francis imagined in the thirteenth 
century, may possess a high symbolic significance and great 
spiritual value, but practically it was, and must always be, 
an empty dream. When, therefore, we are asked to recognise 
in Mr Hickson’s healing missions a modern transcript of the 
Ministry of Jesus as described by the Evangelists, we must 
point out that the implied claim is altogether inadmissible. 
The circumstances of time and place which determined the 
actual form of the Ministry of Jesus cannot be renewed. 
To plead the Miracles of Healing ascribed to Jesus in the 
Gospels as a reason for believing that similar miracles 
accompany the ministry of Mr Hickson is to ignore the 
very supposition on which alone the Gospel narratives are 
credible. Some words of Mr Illingworth will, perhaps, make 
my meaning clear. 


‘Why do not miracles happen now? If the power 
of Christ on earth is as real now as in the first century, 
why should it not be accompanied by similar results ? 
Does not the absence of miracle now, from the only 
Christian life that we can really test, go far to disprove 
its presence in the past ? Now this question, though it 
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is often asked, and constitutes a real difficulty to many 
minds, tacitly assumes that in accepting the miracles 
of Christ, we accept the position that Christianity was 
meant to be a miraculous religion. Whereas the pre- 
cise converse is the case. We regard the miracles of 
Christ as unique manifestations of His unique person- 
ality ; things which indeed we could not have foreseen, 
but which we recognise, when once recorded, as eminently 
congruous with His life and work. He claimed to be 
superhuman, and the claim required substantiation to 
gain a hearing. Attention had to be arrested; expecta- 
tion had to be aroused; the advent of a new era had to 
be emphasised; and that in an age and among a people 
that was ready to accept miracles, and therefore to whom 
miracles were a natural—not to say inevitable—mode 
of address. Authority, absolute, unqualified, para- 
mount authority, is the essential characteristic of the 
life of Christ; and that authority must needs be ex- 
hibited in order to be received. It is difficult even to 
conceive how otherwise a beginning could have been 
made. ... There is no sign . . . of any intention to 
introduce a reign of miracle, bringing intellectual con- 
fusion into the world. On the contrary, the fact that 
Christ manifestly could, yet habitually would not over- 
rule it, gives additional emphasis to the reign of law— 
an emphasis which the whole tenour of His teaching 
serves further to enforce. For the burden of that 
teaching is that the course of nature is the Will of God, 
and that faith should recognise that will everywhere ; 
in the clothing of the lilies, the feeding of the ravens, 
the fall of a sparrow, the sunshine and the rain; not 
less than in the sicknesses that punish, or the catastrophes 
that execute swift judgment upon sin. Christian life 
accordingly consists in accepting the order of events, 
not in the spirit of fatalism, but in the spirit of faith ; 
not expecting to be exempt from what is common to 
man, but, patiently enduring to the end, ‘as seeing Him 
that is invisible.’ This recognition of spiritual signi- 
ficance, where the bodily eye sees none, is the very 
essence of the Christian probation, the characteristic 
distinction of the Christian life. It is that walking by 
faith and not by sight, that belief of those who have not 
seen, upon which the Gospels and Epistles alike lay all 
their stress. And to make this possible, miracles, in 
the ordinary sense, must cease. . . . 
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‘““The cessation of miracles was as needful as their 
occurrence; and we no longer meet with them in 
ordinary life.” } 


Mr Illingworth was content to take the Gospels as they 
stand, and to interpret them without the aids of modern 
critical learning. That position would hardly be possible 
for us. But, without entering here on the discussion of 
** Miracles,” and accepting for the nonce the traditional 
interpretation of the documents, the argument disclosed in 
the passage I have quoted holds good against Mr Hickson’s 
assumption, that the miraculous aspects of the Ministry of 
Jesus ought to be reproduced in the Ministry of the Church. 


2. That Christ's Commission to the Church included the 
Healing of the Sick. 


The words ‘“ Heal the Sick,’ which Mr Hickson has 
adopted as the title of his book, and which he habitually uses 
as if they formed part of the Church’s Commission, are taken 
from St Matthew’s version of the “ charge ”’ which Jesus gave 
to the Twelve Apostles when He sent them forth on a mission 
through Palestine.2 If you will read them in their context, 
you will see that it was a temporary mission limited ‘‘ To the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and has no reference to 
the duty of the Church. The Church’s Commission was 
given, and could only be given, after the Resurrection, and 
it did not include the command to “ Heal the sick.” None 
of the forms in which the Commission is stated includes 
physical healing. Even the often quoted prophecy in the 
appendix to St Mark’s Gospel is no evidence to the contrary. 
It is true that no less a man than the late Dr John Words- 
worth, Bishop of Salisbury, assured the authorities of the 
Eastern Churches that “‘ the Church of England enjoins upon 
its bishops in particular to ‘heal the sick,’”’ but his desire 
to persuade them that there was in the matter of healing a 
nearer agreement between his Church and theirs than actually 
exists blinded him to the absurdity of the sense he was im- 
posing on the language of the Ordinal. The exhortation to 
the bishop at his consecration runs thus : 


‘**Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf: 
feed them, devour them not. Hold up the weak, heal 
the sick, bind up the broken-hearted, bring again the out- 
casts, seek the lost.” 


1 Vide Divine Immanenee, p. 118 f. 2 St Matthew x. 
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This language is obviously metaphorical. It cannot bear 
a literal interpretation. It does not appear that the Apostolic 
Church itself supposed that the healing of the sick formed 
part of its Commission. We possess in the Pastoral Epistles 
what might fairly be called an authoritative Directory for 
Christian Ministers. Its author has been generally believed 
to be St Paul. There, if anywhere, we should expect to find 
some account of “ Spiritual Healing,” if, indeed, ‘* Spiritual 
Healing ” formed an integral part of the Church’s Commission. 
In point of fact, there is not only no suggestion of any such 
duty, but there is much that seems to imply its non-existence. 
The witness of the Pastoral Epistles accords entirely with the 
general tenour of the Apostolic writings. We are so often 
warned against building too much on the argument from 
silence that we are perhaps disposed to forget that it may 
carry a weight that is hardly, if at all, less than decisive. The 
“ Fruits of the Spirit,’’ which St Paul bade his converts value 
and desire, do not include immunity from illness, and though 
he himself appears to have been a notable “ faith-healer,” 
and pointed to the fact as authenticating his apostleship, he 
never connected the ordinary ministry of the Church with 
extraordinary powers. Among the Gifts of the Spirit, which 
he enumerates in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
“Gift of Healing” is included, but that was clearly an 
individual endowment like the other gifts with which it is 
associated—miracle-working, prophecy, discernings of spirits, 
divers kinds of tongues, the interpretation of tongues. These 
were no part of the normal equipment of Christian ministers, 
but were distributed among Christians as such according to 
the Divine Will. The often quoted passage from St James’s 
Epistle, which directs the sick Christian to seek the prayers 
and anointing of ‘‘ the elders of the Church,” remains the sole 
foundation on which a healing commission to the Church can 
be maintained, and that will be found on examination to be 
altogether insufficient. For, first, St James makes no allusion 
to any ordinance of Christ, which he would have done natur- 
ally, if not necessarily, had any such ordinance been known to 
him: and, next, his words seem to imply rather the sanction- 
ing of a current practice, than the formal introduction of 
a regular ministry. The visiting of the sick man by the 
local presbyters, and the anointing with oil, were familiar pro- 
cedures among the Jews, and were naturally carried over from 
the synagogue to the church. Indeed, there is reason for 
thinking that in the Apostolic age they were limited to the 
sphere of Jewish Christianity. It involves an anachronism 
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to clothe the “‘ presbyters ’’ with sacerdotal authority, and 
to find in their action the administration of two sacraments— 
Extreme Unction and Penance. It is interesting to notice 
that our own Bede, writing in the early years of the eighth 
century, understands by the “ presbyters’’ not ordained 
priests, but seniors, to whom, rather than to younger men, the 
sick man might with advantage disclose the cause of his 
sickness. The Tridentine interpretation was unheard of for 
the first seven centuries of the Christian era. 


3. That the History of the Church discloses an early and 
guilty Repudiation of a Divinely-imposed Obligation. 


There was no Divinely-imposed obligation, though un- 
questionably there was a good deal of “faith healing” in 
the Early Church. Is Mr Hickson right in thinking that 
after some centuries the “faith healing” ceased? He holds 
that ‘at least up to the seventh century Christ’s original 
command to heal the sick was accepted in its literal significa- 
tion, 'and carried out in its literal sense,” and then there 
was a change.! His explanation of the sinister fact is thus 
given : 


“The Early Church, full of faith, exercised the 
Ministry of Healing ; but increasing worldliness under- 
mined the faith of clergy and people; diminishing faith 
spelt increasing powerlessness. Then to save their 
faces the clergy began to teach, unofficially, that God 
did not will to heal always. Gradually the weakened 
Church adopted this theory until it became embodied 
in such services as the Visitation of the Sick, where 
we are openly taught, ‘Whatever your sickness, know 
ye that it is God’s visitation.’ Here is clear evidence 
of lack of faith leading to perverted teaching.” 2 


Mr Hickson’s rotion of “ perverted teaching ’”’ invites 
examination, and perhaps examination might transfer the 
description from the Visitation Service in the Prayer Book 
to the volume from which we have been quoting. He is on 
dangerous ground when he objects to conditioning prayers 
for physical healing by a reference to the Will of God.* His 
conception of “faith” hardly rises to the Christian level, 
and his notion of prayer seems to be frankly pagan. But 
here I must limit myself to pointing out that his reading of 


1 Vide p. 259. 2 Vide p. 222. 3 Vide p. 261. 
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Christian history is quite mistaken. There has been no 
such change as he imagines. “ Spiritual healing” did not 
cease in the seventh or any other century. It continued 
throughout the Middle Ages, and still continues, though on 
a vastly reduced scale, in the modern Church. He has been 
led astray, partly, by the traditional Protestant disbelief 
in ecclesiastical miracles; and, partly, by Father Puller’s 
learned account of the process by which the primitive Unction 
for bodily healing became transformed into the Roman 
‘“* Extreme Unction ” for spiritual aid. 


4. That Christian or Spiritual Healing is effected by the direct 
Supernatural or Miraculous Action of God, and as such 
is distinguishable from other Healing. 


Mr Hickson’s claim is a large one. On his view the 
range of his healing power is co-extensive with that of Jesus 
as described by the Evangelists. All varieties of disease 
yield to his touch, for it is the Power of the Incarnate which 
is wielded by his hands. He, too, can exorcise the demons, 
and they confess his authority. I cannot find that he claims 
to have actually raised the dead, but his-ability to do so is 
clearly implicit in his general position, and other exponents 
of “‘ spiritual healing’’ do not scruple to affirm that the 
dead are raised.1_ It will be said that these immense pre- 
tensions admit of subjection to an obvious and conclusive 
test. The appeal lies to experience. Is he as good as his 
word? Do the facts bear out the theory? Mr Hickson’s 
book is filled with testimonies to his cures, but he himself 
allows that these fall short of what might fairly be required. 
In the absence of scientific diagnosis before the Mission, and 
examination afterwards, they cannot be decisive; and the 
records were confessedly compiled in circumstances which, 
however unavoidable, do certainly detract from their value. 


** As to the reports of physical healing, I do not put 
them forth with the idea that they are of much scientific 
value, for naturally the medical world will ask, ‘ Where 
are the medical certificates of diagnosis and cure?’ I 
can only reply that I have none and am not likely to 
have them, for I have learned that it is not reasonable 
to expect the medical profession to prove our case for 
us. en only say, here are testimonies—for what they 
are worth—from people of more than average intelligence 


1 Vide Miracles of Healing, vol. iv., No. 12, p. 258, December 1924. 
Vor. XXITI.—No. 3. 13* 
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who speak of what they know from being present at 
the Missions, and from many who have experienced 
healing for themselves.” 4 


In this connection it is important to remember that two 
independent Committees, of which the one published its 
Report in 1914, and the other in 1924, agreed in the con- 
clusion that no cures were effected by “ spiritual healing ” 
which could not be effected by psychotherapy. The more 
recent of these—the Committee appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the request of the Lambeth Conference, and 
presided over by the Bishop of Oxford—was strongly, and 
I think excessively, sympathetic with the claim of the 
spiritual healers, and its verdict is the more impressive on 
that account. 


‘“* Our Committee has so far found no evidence of any 
cases of healing which cannot be paralleled by similar 
cures wrought by psychotherapy without religion, and 
by instances of spontaneous healing which often occur 
even in the gravest cases in ordinary medical practice.” 


‘“‘It is necessary to remember,” writes the Rev. Harold 
Anson, himself an advocate of “‘ Spiritual Healing,” though 
hardly of Mr Hickson’s version of it, 


‘that when these cases [of alleged cure] are enquired 
into, with every desire to be sympathetic, it generally 
turns out that, as at Lourdes and other places, much 
less than 5 per cent. who came expecting healing are 
healed, and that many of these are people who are 
cured in exactly the same way by Coué, or by any other 
psychotherapist, without any profession of religion.” 2 


The science of Psychology, armed with the new method of 
psycho-analysis, is throwing a flood of light on that obscure 
region in which the psychic operates upon the physical. 
Re-reading the history of the past in the light of present 
knowledge, much that was once roughly disallowed as the 
product of craft out of superstition is now recognised as 
probably true; and many perplexing events, which once 
puzzled the historical student, can now take their place in an 
intelligible record. ‘‘ We seem,” says Dr Dresser, “‘ to be 
returning to a period when one can believe anything once 


1 Vide Heal the Sick, p. 235. 
2 Vide Spiritual Healing, p. 182. 
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classified as superstitious.” 1 In this situation there is 
certainly much danger. Superstition and credulity are the 
— of no age, and assuredly are not absent from our 
own, but their expressions are protean, and it is easy for one 
age to misunderstand another. The miraculous narratives 
of the Middle Ages, which moved the scorn of our fathers, are 
regarded by us as precious stores of psychological material. 
Their authors, we see, were describing in good faith facts which 
they witnessed and inevitably misunderstood. We have 
found, or think that we have found, the explanation which 
they could not perceive. This does not mean that Science 
accepts the miraculous. The miracles of the past in securing 
recognition as facts cease to be miracles, and the concordat 
between Religion and Science, which is so eagerly proclaimed, 
is found to be more apparent than real. Human nature, we 
see, contains within itself curative resources, which can be 
brought into play by what, for lack of a better term, we call 
“* suggestion,” or “ autosuggestion.”’ The faith which effects 
the marvellous healings of ecclesiastical record, and creates 
a nimbus of miracle about Saints and Shrines, need not be 
distinguished from suggestibility. It is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to set limits to the power of: suggestion. The 
common distinction between “ organic” and “ functional ” 
diseases is not really tenable. Science is on the march : it is 
in process of bringing the psychical also within its control: 
there, too, its assumptions are valid, and the Reign of Law, 
which the physical universe discloses to the student, is found 
to extend also to the psychical world. The psychothera- 
peutist can effect all that the spiritual healer effects, and there 
is nothing in the methods of the latter which involves any 
procedure unknown to the former. Religious acts take their 
place in the healing process as potent instruments of sugges- 
tion. ‘‘ Spiritual healing ’”’ means no more, and no less, than 
mental healing. 


“In all ages,” says Baudouin, “ unofficial healers 
have obtained remarkable results in cases where orthodox 
medical skill has failed. This gives cause for thought. 
How do those healers effect their cures? They do not 
directly apply suggestion as ordinarily understood ; 
but they are backed by a great reputation due to chance 
or to legend; people believe in them; and they make 
use of fantastic methods whose strangeness and 
illogicality arouse a sense of the marvellous, producing 


1 Vide Spiritual Health and Healing, p. 309. 
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in the patient an emotional state which facilitates the 
working of autosuggestion. In these conditions faith 
cures.” } 


We have, then, alternative explanations of the cures which 
are effected by “ faith-healers”’ and psychotherapeutists. 
The one holds them to be miraculous: the other regards them 
as natural. I suggest to you that the last is not only the 
truest view, but that which best accords with the require- 
ments of religion. Faith-healing is common to all religions. 
Mr Hickson speaks of ‘‘ Christian healing,” and connects his 
ministry directly with the Christian religion, but there is 
really nothing distinctively Christian about it, except of 
course the phrases and actions employed. The ancient world 
was familiar enough with faith-healing. Lourdes is but the 
modern equivalent of Epidaurus. Modern India is a land 
of miracles. The tombs of the Hindu ascetics, like those 
of the medizval saints, are scenes of faith-healing. How 
little connection with Christianity these phenomena really 
have may be seen from the fact, to which Mr Hickson himself 
bears repeated testimony, that in his missions in India, 
China, and Africa, more and more amazing cures were effected 
among pagans than among Christians. This shows that the 
spiritual preparation and right disposition, on which he insists 
as indispensable conditions of “ spiritual healing,” had really 
nothing to do with the matter. The faith which prevailed 
was a cruder sentiment, inherent in human nature itself, 
and then most potent when human nature is least sophisti- 
cated by civilisation. The late Dr Rivers concludes his 
remarkable Fitzpatrick Lectures, published posthumously last 
year in the volume Medicine, Magic, and Religion, by suggest- 
ing that the earliest methods of cure and the latest are 
tending to coincide : 


““One of the most striking results of the modern 
developments cf our knowledge concerning the influence 
of mental factors in disease is that they are bringing 
back medicine in some measure to that co-operation 
with religion which existed in the early stages of human 
progress.” 2 


Moreover, it is important to remember that faith-healing 
appears to have no relation to morality. Neither in the 
healer nor in the healed does there exist any such connection 


1 Vide Suggestion and Autosuggestion, by Charles Baudouin, London, 
1920, p. 90. 2 Page 144, 
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between Divine action and personal goodness as the theory 
of Christian healing would seem to require. The tradition 
of Christendom does indeed associate miracle-working with 
exceptional sanctity, and in the Roman Church the working 
of miracles is an essential part of the case for Canonisation. 
None the less, as Dr Percy Gardner reminds us, 


‘““ we have to face the fact that those who work cures 
in this manner, though usually men of some distinction, 
are by no means always noted for high moral or spiritual 
qualities.” 1 


It has often been noted that, of all English Sovereigns, 
the one who was most conspicuous as a “ spiritual healer ” 
was Charles II.,2 who might, perhaps, not unfairly be regarded 
as morally one of the worst. It is, I think, very difficult to 
believe that special interventions of Divine Power should 
thus be dissociated from congruous moral conditions. Nor 
may we forget that the greater displays of healing miracles 
have been commonly connected with pious frauds and 
doctrinal errors. When St Augustine describes ? with pious 
exultation the miracles effected to his personal knowledge 
by the newly discovered relics of St Steplien, we cannot but 
remind ourselves that those relics were certainly spurious, and 
that their alleged discovery could only have been delusion 
or pious fraud. The famous miracles at Lourdes are directly 
connected with the doctrine, a false doctrine, as all Protestants 
maintain, of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. That false doctrine was defined by Pius IX. in 1854, 
and, in 1858, the Blessed Virgin is said to have appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirous with the astonishing announcement 
‘**T am the Immaculate Conception.” Since that time there 
has been a vast stream of pilgrims to Lourdes on the faith 
of the peasant girl’s vision. It would not be excessive to 
say that the grave perversion of Christianity known as 
Mariolatry has been riveted on the Roman Catholic Church 
by the faith-healings at Lourdes, which are naturally re- 
garded by Roman Catholics as adding a solemn authentica- 
tion of the new doctrine from God Himself. Can we really 


1 Vide Historic View of New Testament, p. 1438. 

2 Lord Macaulay says that Charles II. “touched” as many as 100,000 
persons in the course of his reign. 

3 Vide De Civitate Dei, bk. xxii. c. 8. 

4 The opening of St Stephen’s grave in 415 “created an enormous 
sensation throughout the whole of Christendom.” Vide Duchesne, Early 
History of the Christian Church, vol. iii. p. 10. 
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believe that the Almighty would emerge from the mysterious 
seclusion in which He veils His Providence, in order to work 
marvels which could not but have the effect of making it 
more than ever difficult for His creatures to escape the toils 
of falsehood? Bishop Westcott’s argument that there must 
be ‘‘a moral correspondence between the miracles and the 
Being to whose action they are assigned ”’ surely extends to 
the inevitable consequences of the alleged miracle, as well 
as to its immediate purpose. 

On the view that “ spiritual healing ”’ is neither more nor 
less than mental healing, and as such exhibits the working of 
some obscure law of human nature which operates over the 
whole area of human life, such considerations are irrelevant ; 
but on the view that these phenomena are special and super- 
natural interventions of Divine Power, and must therefore 
bear a solemn religious character, they are formidable indeed. 
Of all such miraculous procedures Christianity may say, 
** Non tali auailio nec istis defensoribus.” 


5. That the Church’s immediate Duty is the Revival of the 
long-disused Ministry of Healing. 


Within the Anglican Church this assumption underlies 
the demand that Prayer Book revision shall include an office 
for the anointing of the sick. The ‘‘ Green Book,” modestly 
offered to the Church of England by the English Church Union, 
provides such an office. There is, indeed, some uncertainty 
as to what precisely is to be understood by ‘‘ the long-disused 
Ministry of Healing.” Father Puller earnestly contends for 
the practice of the first seven centuries. The Roman theory 
and practice of “‘ Extreme Unction”’ naturally commend 
themselves to the “‘ Western”’ Anglo-Catholics. 


“Tt can clearly be seen that the authority of the 
Church in the provinces of Canterbury and York must 
give clear direction on the subject of charismatic healing : 
while the support given to the charismatic side of healing 
will open to Catholics the opportunity of reviving those 
“* sacramentals ” used by our forefathers for the allevia- 
tion of our suffering brothers of the world.”’? 


Here it will suffice to point out that, if such a revival of long- 
abandoned practices were made, the former effects could not 
follow unless at the same time there could be revived in the 


1 Vide Church Times, 17th October 1924. 
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minds of the people the beliefs and assumptions which once 
gave to those practices their meaning and potency. The 
crude demonology, the childish literalism, the abject fear, 
the preposterous science, the debased sacramentalism, scarcely 
superior to the fetish-worship of Africa—these lie behind the 
exorcisms, unctions, and benedictions of the Church in the 
early centuries and in the Middle Ages. 

Unless these can be recreated in the popular mind, the 
religious practices with which they are historically associated 
would have no proper significance. 

I have dealt mainly with the claim that a power of 
physical healing has been bestowed on the Church with the 
Divine command to use it. With Mr Hickson’s exercise of 
the faith-healer’s gift, which he appears to possess, I am not 
concerned. If he is wise, he will exercise it with caution, 
remembering that he may too easily do grave, even irreparable, 
injury to those who seek his aid, and that in linking his healing 
essays with spiritual claims he is taking a heavy responsi- 
bility. But all that is his concern. When, however, not 
content with determining his own action, he calls upon the 
Church “to revive this part of her ministry (7.e. physical 
healing), which (he alleges) has been ‘lying in abeyance so 
long,’ ” the case is different. Those who bear the office which 
I am charged with can hardly keep silence. They owe it to 
the Church to declare their deliberate judgment. 

The Christian Ministry is not charged, and cannot wisely 
concern itself, with the healing of disease. That is the in- 
communicable task of the physician. Does it follow that 
there is no sphere for the co-operation of the doctor and the 
clergyman in the ministry of healing? None know better 
than the doctors that there are limits which their skill cannot 
overpass. The troubled conscience may have its influence, 
indirect, even unsuspected, but none the less potent, upon the 
patient’s power to benefit from their efforts. And the sphere 
of conscience is pre-eminently the sphere within which the 
clergyman’s duty is unquestionable. Shakespeare in Mac- 
beth seems to have had in his thought the impotence of 
medical science. He describes the cure of incurable disease 
by the King’s touch: 


** How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows ; but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers.” 
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Then he pictures a doctor confessing his powerlessness to 
respond to the pathetic appeal : 


“* Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? ” 


The medical science of the sixteenth century was helpless 
before the problem thus pathetically stated. We are in 
happier case. At least the modern physician can discern 
the nature of the psychic trouble which arrests and defeats 
physical treatment, and it may well happen that his know- 
ledge may lead him to desire the clergyman’s distinctive 
service. 

Mr Hickson, in his enthusiasm for ‘“ Spiritual Healing,” 
is led to use language which implies that the cessation of a 
healing ministry in the Church has been calamitous to 
mankind. Moved by a generous sympathy with human ills, 
and startled by the pageant of physical misery unfolding 
itself in the afflicted crowds which come to his Missions 
for relief, he imagines that modern Christendom is worse 
placed than ancient Palestine in the matter of healing 
facilities. He denounces the Church even fiercely for leaving 
unused a healing gift which might purge the world of its 
_ It was, he says, ‘“‘a day of calamity for suffering 
umanity ’’ when the Church abandoned the ministry of 
healing. But he is mistaken. No contrast between the 
present and the past is more extreme than that which ieaps 
to the eyes when the medical resources of our time are 
compared with those existing in all former ages. I need not 
elaborate a statement which none will challenge. The 
remarkable decline in the death-rate is the achievement of 
Science applied intelligently to life, not the triumph of a 
wonder-working Church. When miracles of healing were 
most numerous, public health was least satisfactory. It 
is, however, important to remember that the wonderful 
advance of medical and surgical science, which is the glory 
of modern Christendom, has been conditioned throughout 
by its hardly-won independence of theological pre-supposi- 
tions and ecclesiastical control. Surely the Healing Ministry 
of Christ is to be traced, not in the sporadic prodigies of 
faith-healing, which at best gave results few and uncertain 
—even at Lourdes the cures are less than 5 per cent.— 
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but in the majestic and unfaltering movement of Medical 
Science out of its confusing associations with magic and 
rudimentary religion into its present altitude, when it 
challenges with waxing confidence every malady which 
afflicts mankind, and brings its comfort on the wings of 
Christian charity to the poorest and most necessitous of the 
sick. It cannot be the duty of the Church deliberately to 
return to the beliefs and methods of a primitive and super- 
stitious past. Rather should the disciples of the Truth 
Incarnate follow the evident leading of the Spirit of Truth, 
support the patient labours of scientific men, welcome and 
app'y the knowledge which they gain, and thus, in humble 
obedience to the Creator’s Laws, rescue Humanity, so far 
as may be possible, from the physical distresses which 


shadow its earthly lot. 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


RELIGION AND PSYCHOLOGY,’ 


WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.P., 


Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford ; Hon. 
Consulting Psychologist and Lecturer on Medical Psychology, Bethlem 
Royal Hospital, London. 


THE modern psychotherapeutic doctrine of suggestion was a 
direct development from the rather extreme views of Christian 
Scientists of thirty or forty years ago. So-called faith cures 
were produced by Mrs Eddy and her followers, supported by 
the enthusiasm they had for this line of thought, and many 
medical and other psychologists who investigated the matter 
came to the conclusion that, for the most part, the cures could 
be explained in terms of suggestion. It therefore behoves us 
to understand as clearly as possible what is meant by sugges- 
tion and the theory and practice of suggestion treatment, 
and the bearing it has upon faith and other forms of religious 
experience. Suggestion may be defined as the acceptance of 
an idea by the mind, especially by the so-called subconscious 
mind, independently of adequate logical grounds for such 
acceptance. It is an instance of ideomotor action. The idea 
is placed before the mind, or rather aroused vividly in the 
mind, when the mind is in a state where opposing and con- 
flicting ideas have no chance of making themselves felt ; 
whereupon this implanted or elicited idea tends to realise 
itself. It takes a certain time in doing so, known as the 
‘latent period.” In a simple case of suggestion, then, the 
mind of the individual is in a passive state, free from con- 
tradictory or conflicting ideas, receptive, ready to allow the 
suggested idea or ideas to be aroused in full force. The idea 
has a tendency to pass over into action, to bring about its 
own realisation, in so far as it is not interfered with by con- 
flicting ideas. Favouring factors in suggestion are a state of 
1 An introduction to this Article is appearing in Psyche, April 1925. 
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general passivity, muscular as well as sensory, combined with 
concentration upon some neutral idea. We find in psycho- 
therapeutic practice, when we wish to produce benefit by 
suggestion, that our best results are obtained if we get the 
patient into a passive state, when the muscles are relaxed—a 
state not so much of attention as what is called by Baudouin 
contention—a state of concentration without effort. We 
eliminate effort by requesting the patient to relax his muscles, 
and we encourage concentration by giving him something to 
concentrate upon. The mind, although passive, is not in a 
state of distraction. It is narrowed down upon some very 
general idea, preferably upon the idea of sleep, and if in that 
state an idea is aroused in the mind, an idea of some change in 
the patient’s bodily and mental condition, that idea tends to 
realise itself to its utmost possible extent. A convenient 
time for giving suggestion is before rest at night. At that 
time the patient has relinquished all his interests in matters 
of the day, he is more able to get really peaceful and relaxed, 
and the background of his mind, the so-called subconscious 
mind, is more accessible to outside influences. In referring 
to the subconscious in this way, one seems to be speaking 
rather metaphorically, as if the subconscious were a sort of 
occult force. It is not exactly that, but rather a class 
concept, including mental tendencies which are not clearly 
present in consciousness. Indeed it is those tendencies not 
clearly present in consciousness that are most important in 
suggestion treatment, because those which are clearly con- 
scious have ——— ideas linking them up with other 
conscious tendencies. The mind, so far as it is conscious, is 
alert, and acts therefore according to more or less rational 
motives. Suggestion to the conscious mind has usually little 
effect ; it is transitory if it takes effect at all. Persuasion, 
which uses rational arguments, is the more appropriate and 
effective influence in this sphere. Suggestion is a kind of 
affirmation ; it is rightly addressed to the subconscious, to the 
fundamental tendencies of the mind that are not directly 
represented in consciousness. 

The question then arises, What is the relation between 
suggestion, as we have thus explained it, and faith? The 
following example may throw some preliminary light upon 
this problem. A year or two ago I was treating a boy of 
thirteen for some disturbing nervous symptom which inter- 
fered with his life at school, and which he was most anxious 
to i rid of, by means of suggestion (after a preliminary 
analysis of the conditions in which the illness began). The 
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first two or three hours of suggestion treatment, during each 
of which he lay passive on a couch, receiving suggestions from 
me every five minutes or so, seemed to produce very little 
if any effect till about the fourth treatment, when he 
suddenly burst into tears, and said in a voice charged with 
emotion, ‘‘ Now I really do believe that it is going to be all 
right ; I feel absolutely certain about it.” From that moment 
his symptom (enuresis) disappeared, and he became per- 
manently well. In this case we have an interesting illustra- 
tion of a transition from suggestion to a state of faith. In 
suggestion the mind is passively stimulated to produce an 
idea, and then this idea in its turn realises itself, because it has 
no competitors ; it works automatically, by its own momentum 
as it were. In faith, on the other hand, one finds a state of 
mind which is essentially active; as William James said, 
there is a will to believe; it is a definite assertion or affirmation 
of an active mind. The whole mind is active, and the ex- 
perience is accompanied by an emotion which is something 
of the nature of volition, a determination to give oneself up 
completely to the idea for some reason or other. It may be 
just in order to get rid of a symptom, or for the sake of higher 
development of the mind—a belief in the possibility of such 
higher development. 

Intermediate between suggestion and faith is auto- 
suggestion, where the individual gives suggestions to himself. 
In auto-suggestion he is passive, he thinks of sleep, he gets 
for a moment or two into a comatose state, almost free from 
all activity and yet in a state of concentration, and then, in 
some wonderful way, he is able to present to himself the idea, 
or bring up before himself the idea, of what he wants, the 
change i wishes to bring about in his mind or body. He, as 
we say, affirms this idea to himself, that, e.g., at night he will 
sleep well, and wake up feeling much better and free from the 
stammer, or nervousness, or difficulty of concentration, or 
whatever it may be, that he will be able to concentrate well, 
to remember well, to feel cheerful and happy ; and experience 
shows us that results definitely follow. By perseverance in 
the use of this method, the patient can often transform his 
whole outlook upon life. I look upon auto-suggestion as a 
bad term. It is really something more akin to faith than to 
suggestion. It is the cultivation of the special active attitude 
of mind, an assertion of health and of faith in its possibility— 
a particular kind of healthy-mindedness. If you treat your- 
self by auto-suggestion, you get benefit so far as you can make 
it depend upon the extent to which you can really believe and 
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affirm to yourself the gospel of health, that health is more 
real than disease ; that so far as the will of God goes, He 
wills health rather than disease. With such a crude belief 
results actually do follow. 

In dealing with these problems, which are of course really 
extremely difficult, it is necessary to take facts first and look 
for theories afterwards. We can say as a fact that suggestion 
produces results, that auto-suggestion produces still more 
permanent results, and that if genuine faith is aroused, the 
most astounding results of a permanent nature may be pro- 
duced. In this sequence, looked at psychologically, we see 
that the transition is from passivity to activity, that faith as 
such is a form of volition, and that auto-suggestion as such is 
not in conflict with volition, as M. Coué and his followers have 
wrongly contended ; it is simply a completion of volition. 
The so-called law of reversed effort, which Coué and his 
followers have made famous, may be expressed in this form : 
‘** When the will and the imagination are in conflict, the 
imagination always wins.” The conclusion would seem to 
be that imagination is stronger than will; but in the French 
the word vouloir, though sometimes meaning will, often means 
wish, and so far as one can make out in Coué’s own brief 
writings, he is thinking really of wish rather than of will. If 
there is a wish on the one hand and imagination on the other, 
the imagination result is more likely to occur than the wish 
result ; indeed the situation is one of frustrated will. The 
process of wishing is on the road towards volition or will, but 
it has not yet reached the full stage of volition. In that 
transition from wishing to willing, to volition, the imagina- 
tion, lighted up and intensified by fear or some other dis- 
turbing emotion, slips in as it were, gets the lead, and prevents 
the wish becoming the will. Imagination then wins because 
the will has not been completed. On the other hand, that 
which has been called auto-suggestion, and which I think is 
a definite attitude of mind akin to faith, is a process of com- 
plete volition, turning mere wish into will by adequate control 
of the imagination. This will become clear if we take an 
example. A patient suffering from a fear of open spaces, 
called technically agoraphobia, may be unable to walk a 
hundred yards down a wide street by himself or to cross it. 
As soon as he attempts to start on his journey his heart 
at tent he becomes breathless, tends to hug the wall, 

comes less and less able to move, is glued to the spot, and 
has to give up and return home. Such a patient may be 
encouraged by all his relatives to pull himself together and 
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to make a real effort, and may be told that if he makes an 
adequate effort he will succeed in getting over this difficulty. 
But he finds, on the contrary, that the greater the effort the 
worse the situation is; the harder he tries the less he succeeds. 
This seems to be a situation akin to that summed up in Coué’s 
law of reversed effort : on the one side, the will to walk alone ; 
on the other side, the imagination, the fear, that he will not 
succeed; and in this conflict imagination wins. But, on 
looking more closely into the situation, one realises that there 
is no complete volition here. The patient is ill, his mental 
processes do not enable him to will completely in this par- 
ticular situation. Why, is a matter to be discovered in other 
ways, through deep analysis—deep analysis will show why he 
is unable to will to cross the street. In his attempt to will to 
walk along, or to cross the street, the feeling of effort becomes 
more vivid and more intense, but it remains a mere wish or 
suggestion. Opposed to this effortful wish to cross the street, 
one finds the idea or suggestion of failure accompanied by the 
fear of failure. In this conflict, the suggestion of failure 
accompanied by the emotion of fear obviously will win, as 
against the suggestion, unaccompanied by any strong emotion, 
that he will cross the street. This so-called law of reversed 
effort is thus merely a simple illustration of conflict between 
one suggestion and another, or between one “ imagination ” 
and another. If this is so, what do we mean by will? We 
mean a wish or desire, accompanied by the judgment, affirma- 
tion, or belief, that we shall fulfil the desire from our own 
resources so far as in us lies, that we shall realise the desire 
because we desire it. In cases like that of agoraphobia ! the 
object of the psychotherapist is to train the patient’s will, so 
that one disagrees with Coué, and, instead of saying that a re- 
education of the will is useless, one rather points out that the 
patient has not achieved complete volition in this situation, 
and that he has to learn to will, after first discovering the 
cause of his incomplete volition by self-analysis or (much more 
effectively) by deep analysis carried out by-the physician. 
In these cases mere suggestion as a passive thing is extremely 
ineffective. One may produce temporary alleviation by calm- 
ing the patient’s mind, and discouraging spasmodic effort and 
diminishing the tendency to intensify the symptoms by effort, 
but the patient quickly falls back to the original state because 
the cause is still there. The truth is, he has no faith in that 
particular treatment, nor in his power to cross the street, and 


1 So far as the agoraphobia is a manifestation of ‘‘ anxiety-neurosis ” 
it is physically caused, and is to be treated by advice on sex-hygiene. 
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there is reason for this lack of faith. In some cases one finds 
deep down in the mind a fear of fainting ; he has fainted on 
some previous occasion, and so he has lost confidence in him- 
self; he feels he will be right away from all aid, so the mere 
sight of an open space arouses this subconscious idea, his 
heart beats rapidly, and the initial stages of a fainting attack 
set in with this feeling of anxiety, a feeling that he is ‘‘ glued 
to the spot.” 

If, then, suggestion and faith are distinct, in what way can 
we indicate their relationship more clearly than we have 
already done? From the theoretical point of view, I think 
we can say that suggestion is ultimately always dependent 
upon some form or other of faith, and not conversely. The 
patient may not be conscious of faith, he may respond to 
suggestion, and suggestion may be given in a mechanical way. 
He may have no conscious faith in the method, but he finds 
that the method benefits him. If one analyses him, however, 
one discovers that in his subconscious mind there is faith. 
The relationship between suggestion and such a general (often 
subconscious) background of faith is similar to that between 
the empirical investigation of nature by scientists, and the 
general metaphysical principle of the uniformity of nature, 
within the domain of knowledge. A scientist would not be 
able to make a single step forward in his investigations or 
theories about the universe unless he had that belief in the 
uniformity of nature—that A remains A unless and until it is 
altered by some other factor; that if A becomes B there is some 
reason for it in the intrusion of further factors. Unless he 
holds this metaphysical belief in the uniformity of nature, he 
is unable to form hypotheses, and by their means advance 
in scientific knowledge. His individual generalisation from 
facts of experience are based upon this belief. Similarly an 
individual benefits by suggestion treatment along special lines 
because of his more general belief or faith in the universe. 
The individual may not consciously hold such a faith, but 
somewhere in his mind there is that faith, the belief in a 
friendliness somewhere, and if he is completely lacking in it, 
then he will be completely inaccessible to therapeutic sugges- 
tion. Actually, in the case of everyone, there is the tendency, 
the readiness to believe in friendliness outside—based upon 
early childhood experiences and inherited tendencies. This 
again brings us back from the point of view of suggestion and 
faith to the more fundamental problem of “‘ deep ”’ analysis. 

Some psycho-analysts consider that the facts of sugges- 
tion, of faith-healing, etc., are explicable in terms of early 
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experiences within the bosom of the family, in terms of the 
(Edipus complex and psychological reactions thereto. The 
theory is a very complicated one and cannot be dealt with in 
detail here. One may, however, consider it in its most formal 
aspect, and point out that the whole question of faith in terms 
of infantile experience is based upon an original postulate. 
It is not necessarily based upon facts at all; facts may later 
on be discovered to support the special details of the theory ; 
but the general theory has its real basis elsewhere—in the 
postulate that whatever is in the mind can be explained in 
terms of previous experience. It is the postulate of deter- 
minism. Some psychologists may think that determinism 
is on the road to being proved through the further develop- 
ment of psychology. That of course is reasoning in a circle, 
because what we do in psychology is to look for causes of the 
various effects that we see, on the basis of the postulate of 
determinism. In philosophy there is the fundamental 
principle of sufficient reason (Leibnitz), the principle that 
there is always a sufficient reason why anything should happen 
rather than not happen. Determinism looks for the sufficient 
reason in any particular case always in what has already 
occurred. We therefore know beforehand, however rapidly 
deep analysis may develop—and it is developing rapidly 
every year now—we know beforehand that it will seem to 
restrict ever more and more the doctrine of the freedom of the 
will. The further psychology advances, the less will the idea 
of freedom, or of spontaneity of the mind, be apparent. But 
the very fact that we can predict this shows that it is not 
the result of psychological advance. Psychology cannot either 
prove or disprove determinism. 

More cautious psychologists adopt the doctrine of self- 
determinism. They must adopt some form of determinism if 
they are to be psychologists at all, in order to link up and 
co-ordinate mental events within a wider system. But they 
take as their system not the antecedent processes of the mind 
only, but the entire mind right up to the present moment. 
The test of a determinist doctrine is the power of prediction, 
and, in the case of mental process, prediction is impossible 
unless we know every moment of the person’s life right up to 
the moment when the action which we are supposed to be 
predicting occurs. The act is then completely determined 
because it is determined by his entire self. This is a doctrine 
of self-determinism rather than determinism, because it is 

1 See especially S. Freud, Totem and Tabu, Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego, and Das Ich und das Es. 
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determinism within a self which is growing, and which acts as 
a whole. What we mean by freedom is the power of the mind 
of the individual acting as a whole. A person is free and is 
acting freely when he is most himself in carrying out an 
action. The kind of action that to us seems impulsive action, 
where we feel out of ourselves, out of our mind, and we wonder 
later on however we could have done such a thing, such action 
is not free. So far as conduct is the outcome of the whole 
mind working in its unity, so far it is self-determined, and free 
in the only sense in which we can understand freedom. 

Although one may seem to have deviated along another 
line of thought, and to have left the question of faith, it is of 
significance for the problem of faith, because faith is such an 
affirmation of the entire mind. Someone has defined faith 
as a readiness to trust and to follow the noblest hypothesis ; 
it is an act of self-assertion, one decides to be on the side of 
the angels, takes one’s side in the battle of existence; for 
battle it is. Ideally at least it should represent an attitude 
of the entire mind, but it may often be not so complete. It 
may often be rather a momentary mood, and so far as it 
is that, it may be followed by a relapse. Here the vexed 
question of spiritual healing arises. The. process of spiritual 
healing is a process of arousing faith, the faith state, and that 
faith state may have different degrees of rationality, which is 
the same thing as saying it may extend over a smaller or 
larger area of the self, and if it is limited to a small part of 
the self, it may mislead the individual instead of helping him. 
One reason why many of us are very doubtful of the wisdom 
of spiritual healing services is that, for many who attend such 
services, it is an appeal to superficial emotion and to primitive 
credulity. There is the tendency to intensify that hysterical 
condition of mind from which many of the patients are already 
suffering. In some cases there may be a disappearance of 
hysterical symptoms and apparent cure, but only at the 
expense of replacement by another symptom, viz. reliance 
upon a quasi-miraculous possibility, the expectation of 
getting something for nothing, as it were, of getting direct 
gifts without full appreciation of corresponding demands upon 
personality. Mass suggestion may produce startling results 
of a temporary and superficial kind, but individual treatment 
is more likely to produce deep and lasting benefit. 

The whole question of spiritual healing is one of extreme 
difficulty, and awaits further medical and psychological 
investigation. But among its more obvious dangers we 
cannot overlook the dangers of intensifying the hysterical 
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or the infantile attitude towards life that many neurotic 
patients have, and the danger of disappointment and of a 
set-back to their faith in the case of those who receive no 
benefit.+ 
We now come to a consideration of what is probably the 
most important form of religious experience, viz. mystical 
experience, to which all other religious feelings seem to lead 
up. The mystical experience is an experience of apparently 
direct union with the Divine. It is a form of meditation 
which leads the soul up to divinity. In this mental state the 
erat loses the feeling of individuality, and seems to pass 
eyond the limitations of space and time. When he en- 
deavours to describe his experience he can only express it in 
negatives. He can say what the experience is not, but he is 
quite unable to say what itis. Perhaps the greatest authority 
on mysticism is Saint Theresa, and her own experience and 
general theory are summed up in that important book The 
Interior Castle, in which she describes various stages of union 
with the Divine. In almost every form of religion in the 
world we find similar experiences described, although there 
are individual differences. Leaving aside these differences, 
we find quite enough identity to convince us that, just as 
religious feeling itself is a special mental attitude towards life 
and a sort of knowledge of reality, so here in mysticism we 
have its central core, the most characteristic way in which our 
religious knowledge comes to us. If only it were universal, 
there would be no further trouble about the matter. Un- 
fortunately, so many people protest that they are unable to 
verify the occurrence of mystical experience in themselves ; 
this is a serious difficulty in the way of its significance or 
validity, though not destroying its interest for psychology. 
Before considering this matter further it would be well to 
mention certain types of experience that are analogous to the 
mystical experience, but that otherwise are not regarded as of 
special religious value or importance. In the first place, there 
is the peculiar feeling of joy, exultation, or rapture that may 
accompany certain sensory experiences. Certain bars of 
music and phrases of poetry seem to have a quite irrational 
appeal that cannot be explained in terms of the actual 
associations of the sounds or meaning of the words, but 
apparently touch some hidden chord in the mind and thereby 
stir the soul deeply. Muscular and kinesthetic sensations 


1 For a remarkably lucid and philosophical discussion of this problem, 
see Spiritual Healing, by Harold Anson, University of London Press, Ltd., 
1923. 
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sometimes arouse a similar feeling. Well-ordered muscular 
activity may often induce a feeling of unity with nature. 
On a beautiful spring morning, when away from one’s fellow- 
men in the fields, one may be suddenly overtaken with a 
feeling of the direct continuity of one’s own life with the life 
of nature. One looks with different eyes upon the scenery 
and welcomes it as a part of oneself, or rather as something 
infinitely greater than oneself in which one is merged. 
This feeling may be intensified in special circumstances, as, 
e.g., When riding, in which no doubt sympathy with the horse 
as well as the muscular exercise play their part. We might 
perhaps explain these, often extremely pleasant, experiences 
as a sort of reversion to an earlier and more primitive form 
of consciousness, when we were less aware of our own indi- 
viduality and its problems ; when we were more in touch with 
the animals and plants around us, and felt our kinship with 
them more vividly. Since it is not an experience constantly 
present, when it does come it comes with a special vividness, 
as intensified pleasure, which is not surprising ; it is normal 
and healthy, not pathological. Communion is in general a 
healthy form of experience. It is the feeling of isolation from 
nature, animate and inanimate, which is the terrible thing, 
and which we find in such pronounced form among some of 
our mentally deranged patients. 

Secondly, there are the mental states sometimes pro- 
duced by anesthetics—the so-called ‘‘ anesthetic revelation.” 
Under the influence of alcohol, ether, chloroform, and espe- 
cially of nitrous oxide gas, many people get extraordinary 
feelings of deepened insight into the meaning of things. They 
may come out of the anesthetic with the conviction that they 
have solved the riddle of the universe, and suffer great dis- 
appointment because all they can find in their minds at the 
moment of awakening are some doggerel rhymes that have 
no significance whatever. Then again, a similar mystical 
experience can come over one in conditions of self-hypnosis. 
If one lies passive on a couch with the eyes closed and all 
voluntary muscles relaxed, and breathes slowly and deeply 
in order to increase that relaxation, one may feel oneself 
slipping away from the world of clear consciousness, losing 
the feeling of orientation and of sensitivity in the limbs. The 
body seems to be floating in the air, and later on one may feel 
that one does not possess a body at all. In this state one 
seems to become depersonalised, as it were, absorbed into 
the “‘ all,’ into the soul of the universe. One attains to what 
has been called cosmic consciousness. 
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Now, can we find any identical factor in these various 
experiences ? In all except those accompanying muscular 
exercise, viz. the anesthetic revelation, auto- and hetero- 
hypnosis, etc., one characteristic seems to be the abolition of 
the motor tendency. In a normal man who goes about his 
affairs with eyes wide open and mind alert, there is a definite 
adjustment of muscular activity to the needs of the situation. 
His muscles are tense and always ready to come into action, 
and his experience is essentially sensori-motor. It is probably 
this motor aspect of experience that intensifies the feeling 
of personality, and if it is brought into abeyance with 
anesthetics or special artificial modes of relaxation, the 
sense of personality disappears with it. The individual is 
less conscious of the dividing lines between himself and the 
rest of the universe. 

It is clear that in mystical experiences pene we ought 
to allow for the possible admixture of such experiences as 
these and discount them ; although it is more than doubtful 
whether we can say that all religious mystic experience should 
be explained in terms of such cruder experiences. Some 
scientists would tend to criticise all these experiences as 
abnormal, because they involve a disturbance of the sensori- 
motor attitude towards life. But this would be to make a 
very great assumption, an assumption analogous to the one 
we have already discussed in connection with determinism. 
Such scientists map out a general system of explanation, and 
everything they find in that system they call scientific. 
Everything not explained in terms of that system they 
attempt to explain as pathological, and in calling it patho- 
logical they deny the validity or importance of it. 

An alternative explanation would be the following : it is 
very obvious that experience, as we know it, occurs and comes 
to us under the forms of space and time, because we are 
embodied minds, because we are limited, finite parts of the 
universe, and yet we have in us powers that can in some way 
lift us beyond these limits. It seems quite clear that one 
such power is that of thought; another is the direct insight 
of esthetic appreciation; and religious experience in its 
mystical form may prove the greatest power of all in this 
direction. When, in the mystical experience, we have the 
feeling of timelessness, it is quite conceivable that we are 
passing beyond the limits of time, and proving, to ourselves 
at any rate, that time is appearance and not reality, and that 
immortality is not something we have to wait for at the end 
of this life, but something we can and do achieve in varying 
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degrees while still living this life. That has been the view 
of leading philosophers throughout the ages. We find 
Aristotle urging his readers éf’ocov évddéyerar abavarilew, as 
far as possible to be immortal even in this life, by partaking of 
creative reason (vovs 

Thus we come to the tremendous metaphysical problem 
of the reality of time, which is, perhaps, the greatest meta- 
physical problem of the present day, and especially important 
to our point of view of personality. So long as we consider 
time as one of the conditions of individual experience, we are 
tied down to a certain theory of personality, which may easily 
be the wrong one. All psychological theories of personality, 
of course, are of this nature, and, to a great extent, they are 
for that reason rather depressing, because they emphasise 
the limits that we are all aware of. But in emphasising these 
limits they tend to make them much more complete and 
ultimate than they really are for us. Again, if we take 
biological modes of thought in considering psychological 
problems, we are impressed by rates of rhythm of physio- 
logical processes. Generally, as physiological psychologists 
we may be impressed by experiments which show that estima- 
tion of time is most accurate with a certain rhythm and less 
accurate with shorter or longer rhythms; or again, that 
experience of succession has a lower limit of causation. In 
the background there may be the unspoken but fallacious 
assumption that the experience of succession is the same as, 
or at least runs parallel with, a succession of experiences ; 
and again, the further assumption that a succession of ex- 
periences runs parallel with a.succession of physiological 
changes somewhere or other in the organism. It is easy to 
show by metaphysical argument that the conception of time 
as something ultimately real leads us to definite antinomies 
or contradictions from which we cannot escape, unless we 
agree to regard time as appearance and not reality. But we 
still find it extremely difficult to understand most aspects of 
experience unless we do regard time as real. If we consider 
experience in detail, we see how much time contributes 
to the quality of that experience. So impressed was 
Bergson by this fact, that he has taken time as the very stuff 
of which reality is made. He speaks of durée réelle as some- 
thing which is ultimate, although he regards the time of 
mathematical physics and the other physical sciences as 
spatialised time. Of course many of the goods and pleasures 
of life seem to be bound up with the time function. Time is 
essential, even to such a good as the ethical good, the good 
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will. A good action is one which is definitely and deliberately 
intended and carried out, and can only be carried out in the 
course of time. If one imagines time transcended, it is 
difficult to imagine any strictly moral action or indeed any 
action at all. It is difficult to attribute the characteristic: 
of morality, which is one of our three general goods, to a time- 
less experience. In transcending time, one seems to transcend 
morality as such. In esthetic experience timelessness seems 
to be more possible. When we enjoy a picture, for the time 
being we feel ourselves out of time; its artistic meaning is 
timeless. But then when we turn to music, another form of 
art, time appears to be of its essence, though even here we 
should not be too certain of this. We know there is an 
ancedote about Mozart, who in speaking of one of his com- 
positions explains how he first had it in his head before he 
wrote it down. He heard all the notes together—zusammen. 
That was a wonderful experience, and he never had another 
like it in his ordinary musical experience. In music there is 
a degree of transcendence of time: chords occur one after 
another, yet they have to combine in some way to give a 
feeling of harmony and melody, and one is conscious of what 
has gone before and what is about to come. One sees more 
meaning in the production the second time than the first, 
because one knows what is coming, so that one might say, 
with regard to music, that although the possibility of musical 
experience, and of the training of the ear, is bound up with 
the conditions of temporal sequence, yet the ultimate out- 
come when the trained ear appreciates the true inward mean- 
ing of music is something that is already on the way towards 
transcendence of time. As regards truth, it is quite clear that 
time is transcended—once true always true. Although the 
proving to a class that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles takes time, and individual boys take 
varying lengths of time in gaining an adequate insight into 
that geometrical truth, once they have acquired the truth 
the insight is beyond time. Moreover, it was true before they 
began to consider it, and it will remain true after they have 
ceased to think of it. Truth, as truth, is certainly beyond 
time. 

Finally, as regards religious experience, one feels that it is 
essential to this experience, if to any, that it should be beyond 
time. Although it may be conditioned by time, in that one 
gains a deeper and deeper insight into its truths through an 
experience that comes to one in the course of days, yet the 
experience itself takes us out of time and enables us to attain 
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to a mystic attitude towards the universe beyond any ' 
opportunism that acceptance of the reality of time can give. 
if we assume that time is completely real for us, that we are 
bound down in a time process, and that we do not transcend 
it at all, then our ultimate outlook upon reality is very 
depressing and unmeaning. Despite temporary improve- 
ments in the conditions of human life and the advance of 
physical science, this earth will eventually become uninhabit- 
able, degeneration will come sooner or later to the race, to the 
physical side of things, so that in terms of matter and material 
change and temporal process there seems little room for 
ultimate hope. The life of the human race would really be 
‘“‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” But all the meaning we find in life is on the way 
towards a transcending of time. When we look towards a 
future life, we look not so much towards a life at some future 
time that some enthusiasts would like to prove and even 
describe for us, but to a life eternal, in which we pass beyond 
the conditions of the merely material, which of course is the 
temporal and spatial. We mean by matter something such 
that two portions of it cannot be in the same place at the same 
time—that is probably the best definition of matter which we 
can give. We can only think of matter in terms of space and 
time. 

It is very significant that these various experiences that 
appear to transcend time, and also perhaps space, accompanied 
by disorientation in space and time, bring with them a 
diminution of feeling of individuality, so that at the end it 
looks as if we shall have to dismiss individuality with other 
aspects of existence as appearance and not reality. It is 
very doubtful whether we shall be able to preserve indi- 
viduality as an ultimate value in the scheme of things ; it is 
a stepping-stone no doubt, and as far as we can see of existence 
in this life, there is a parallel process of individuation and inter- 
relation going on, so that really great individuals, great 
personalities, are those who have individualised their lives so 
that they are in closer communion with their fellows rather 
than in isolation from them. In a way this is an absorption. 
The great statesman, the great man of action, the great 
scientist, is the person who is able to suppress his mere 
individuality in order that he may get a wider personality of 
the group or nation to which he belongs. The great states- 
man speaks for an entire nation, because he is able to under- 
stand the various needs of the individuals in it. He does not 
lose his personality thereby, he does nat efface it, he makes 
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it all the more real. On the other hand, the self-centred 
paranoiac who has to be shut up in an asylum is convinced 
of his own greatness, believes himself to be a reincarnation 
of Napoleon or of the Messiah, or even God Himself, and, 
corresponding to his intense feeling of individuality and 
difference from others, we find a depressing bankruptcy in 
his mental make-up. The great scientist is he who keeps 
clear of fanaticism and crankiness by continuous moral effort, 
by effacing his own peculiarities, wishes, desires, and interests 
in the matter, in order to get as unbiased a view as possible of 
the facts. He has the greater task of effacing not only the 
individuality of nationality, but of humanity itself, and yet 
in that process we cannot say that he is losing personality in 
the true sense of the word. Personality, then, ought to be 
distinguished from individuality. Individuality is a mere 
difference from others. Personality is a process of develop- 
ment, in which we have parallel processes of individuation 
and assimilation. The man of personality gives out to the 
world around him and also absorbs it in himself, identifying 
himself as far as possible with others and sympathising with 
their aims. Yet, in the end, even personality must go, 
because in the universe there is no room for merely separate 
persons. Ultimately there can only be one complete person, 
he who is completely self-sufficing, and he can only be com- 
pletely self-sufficing if he has complete knowledge and power 
over his environment, and therefore he must extend through- 
out that environment, and must be the totality of Reality 
itself. The only complete person is the Absolute or God, 
and progress towards personality in individuals seems to be 
intellectual, along the path of reason. One can see it as a 
union, ever closed and deeper, with the spirit of the universe, 
an identification to a greater and greater extent with all that 
is highest in the universe, and that is the intellectual counter- 
part of what we mean by the mystical experience. 

One might perhans do more justice to this problem of the 
mystical by admitting that there is a lower and a higher form 
of mysticism. The lower form is on the plane of immediate 
feeling, unmediated by thought. Such is the experience of 
the athlete, the drug-addict, the devotee of self-hypnosis, the 
primitive artist in man. Here is an experience of direct union 
on a lower plane of feeling. Then thought discriminates, 
distinguishes subject from object, objects from one another, 
holds the mind apart from its object, and yet, in that process, 
links it up more and more closely with its object until, when 
its work is done as far as it can be done, again there arises a 
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communion, a feeling that the subject-object relationship is 
being transcended, and this is the true, the highest mystical 
experience. It will include various types of experience. We 
will not identify it with religious mystical experience because 
we have already marked and separated that off from our 
other general attitudes towards the totality of things—the 
intellectual, the esthetic, and the moral attitudes, and in 
each of these attitudes we find the higher form of mysticism. 
There remains the mysticism which may truly be called 
religious. But even that does not completely satisfy us, since 
we are left with four distinct things which we feel must in 
some way be unified. Actually, of course, they are unified in 
an all-inclusive experience, which is the real higher mystical 
experience, the mediation by thought of all the other attitudes, 
including the religious, so that just as the race began life in a 
primitive religious way, likewise at the end, after science and 
philosophy have done all that they can, the fundamental 
attitude is once more a religious attitude. An individual who 
is unable to get that attitude at all is to that extent incom- 
plete. We sometimes find that such an individual is mentally 
sick, suffering from repressions which cut him off from it. 
With the removal of these repressions by analysis, the 
experience may become once more possible to him. 

It is only fair to mention here that one school of thought 
explains all these mystical experiences in terms of what is 
called Narcissism. In such experience there is a turning 
inwards of the mind upon itself, a drawing in of libido, a 
concentration of libido upon the self. An increase of 
Narcissism under certain conditions may bring with it a feel- 
ing of intense pleasure and liberation, transcending time and 
space, sithongh it is really a set-back, a regression, to an 
infantility of an extreme type. 

W. BROWN. 


LONDON. 
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PERSPECTIVE IN THE NARRATIVES 
OF THE PASSION. 


THE EDITOR. 


BEHIND or within the four Gospels, both severally and 
collectively, there lies, in varying degrees of explicitness, the 
mystic vision which gave ‘“‘ demonstration and power” to 
primitive Christianity—the vision of the spiritual Christ 
whose death-crowned sojourn on the earth had opened a 
way of salvation to all mankind. In the Synoptics the vision 
moves to and fro between the background and the foreground, 
mostly occupying the former, but asserting itself strongly 
on occasion, as in the stories of the Baptism, the Temptation, 
the Transfiguration, and the Last Supper. John keeps it 
steadily to the front and is consciously industrious to give it 
prominence. But whether in the foreground or in the back- 
ground it dominates the entire presentation and is the 
intended key to every incident recorded. 

It is only as seen in this context that the figure of the 
historical Jesus, whether in Mark the earliest or in John the 
latest, retains the significance the evangelists intend it to 
convey. Whatever he may. have been in reality, to them 
he was more than a figure purely historical. His teachings, 
as the tradition has preserved them, are, essentially, the 
teachings of one who has come, not to instruct merely or to 
improve, but to save, and to save from conditions which, 
without his intervention, were regarded as desperate. In like 
manner his miracles, which crowd the earlier portions of 
Mark, and are integrally present in the other Gospels as in 
his, are the acts of a Saviour whose office it is to deliver the 
faithful from demonic influence, from catastrophe, from 
destruction, from death ; they are not presented as displays 
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of superhuman power in general; they are proofs that the 
Christ can really save, and save from precisely those evils 
which all men desire to escape. Nor is it otherwise with 
‘belief’ and ‘ unbelief”—the one richly blessed, the other 
sternly banned in all the Gospels. These terms are not to 
be understood as referring to spiritual truth in general, but 
always as “ belief” or “ unbelief” in the saving power of 
the Christ ; insomuch that one might be a believer in “ the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man” and yet, 
from this point of view, an unbeliever, to be denied by the 
Son of Man before his Father in heaven (Matt. x. 38). 

To this vision of the glorified and saving Christ, explicit 
when occasion demands explicitness and implicit elsewhere, 
the Gospels owe their distinctive characteristics as documents 
of religion. Deprived of it they lose the driving power with 
which they were originally charged ; their unities break up, 
and Christianity has to subsist, as best it can, on such edifying 
morsels as criticism can save from the ruins and the mind of 
the twentieth century assimilate. It is true that even when 


the vision that inspired the Gospels and gave them unity has | 


been lost, the colours of it still remain upon the page ina 
kind of afterglow or autumn glory. But the colours only. 
The life has gone. 

To study the Gospels apart from their spiritual context 
in the doctrine of salvation, or as though they were intended 
to make men Christians by presenting a model of human 
excellence and wisdom in the person of the historical Jesus, 
is to study them out of their original focus. However effective 
such a mode of presentation may be to our own age (and 
perhaps we exaggerate its effectiveness) we may well doubt 
whether it would have yielded a single convert to Christianity 
in the Greco-Roman world of the first century, or met in 
the slightest degree the hunger for salvation and immortality 
then prevailing. At all events it was not the method used 
by Paul, the great founder of churches, “the Christian 
missionary. without a New Testament,” the preacher of 
‘“*God’s wisdom in a mystery ”’ (1 Cor. ii. 7), who “‘ though he 
had known Christ after the flesh yet now knew him so no 
more” (2 Cor. v. 16). Throughout the whole period in 
which Christianity was striking its roots as a universal 
religion, and the tradition forming which the Gospels have 
preserved, the testimony of eye- and ear-witnesses was 
strictly subordinate to the supreme witness of the Spirit, 
and was insignificant without it; the saving Christ, alive in 
the believer’s heart, was his own witness-in-chief and the 
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interpreter of whatever acts and sayings were attributed 
to the historical Jesus. That figure, as “* reconstructed ” by 
the criticism of documents or by empirical evidence of any 
kind, has, no doubt, a surpassing interest of its own; but 
to make the fortunes of Christianity depend on its discovery 
or on its recovery, as the fashion now increasingly is, flatly 
reverses the order in which the primitive age approached 
the realities of the faith. 

What judgment the first century, if it could speak, would 
pass on the twentieth, for thus reversing the order of spiritual 
apprehension, is not difficult to imagine. The fourth evan- 
gelist, who explicitly states in his prologue the true order as 
then conceived, would assuredly condemn that method as 
fatal to Christianity. In nothing reported by him, or by 
his predecessors, does the point lie in the reported fact per 
se. It lies everywhere in the fact as related to its spiritual 
background. Save in the light that comes from heaven the 
Christ is invisible, and the eye of sense, which is the eye of 
history, will look for him in vain in the person of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. His own family and his neighbours 
knew him in that character; knew him well; but as the 
saving Christ they knew him not, and, in consequence, he 
could do no “ mighty work ” among them (Mark vi. 8). On 
the same terms—if we are to follow the parable — “ the 
historical Jesus ” can do no mighty work among ourselves. 

The statement is frequently made that the vision of Christ 
the Saviour had its origin in the historical Jesus and can only 
be accounted for as the direct result of personal contact with 
him. If that be so, it follows, of course, that the likeliest 
means to the revival of the spiritual vision in our own day lies 
in restoring the figure of the historical Jesus, as far as possible, 
to its original vividness. I am far from saying there is no 
truth at all in this view. At the same time it is clearly not 
the whole truth. We have to remember that the mystic 
element of Christianity, which gave it driving power and 
raised it into a universal religion, was least active in quarters 
that were close to the historical Jesus and most active else- 
where. Among his own kindred and people in Galilee it seems 
to have struck no root, and was certainly far weaker among 
his personal followers in Jerusalem (including his brother 
James) than in the distant gentile communities, founded by 
missionaries who had never known him in the flesh, such as 
those at Ephesus and Corinth. Bearing these facts in mind, 
we are jumping to conclusions not warranted by history 
when we establish a direct relation between knowledge of 
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the historical Jesus and faith in the saving Christ, or suppose 
that where the first exists the second must necessarily 
follow. If that were so, Christianity would have won its 
greatest triumphs on Jewish soil. We need to be constantly 
reminding ourselves that none of our Gospels was written 
at the time when Christianity made its first, and astonishingly 
successful, onslaught on the heathen world. 

It is obvious that the criticism of the Gospels will arrive 
at very different results according as its labours are directed 
to one of two objects—that of recovering Christianity as the 
evangelists present it, or that of getting behind their 
presentation to some purer version which they have ob- 
secured. In the literature of the subject it is not always 
clear which object the critic has in view. Sometimes he 
appears to be po the one, sometimes the other, and 
sometimes both together, with an effect that leaves the 
reader in doubt concerning the issue to which he is being 
carried. Most assuredly the two methods should not be 
confused. 

It is the object of the present article to study the 
distinction between them with reference to the culminating 
episode in the gospel narrative. 


II. 


If we imagine an individual endowed with a perfect clair- 
voyance of the future course of his life, knowing all that is 
to happen to him in advance of the occurrence and knowing 
it in detail—such a being, it is clear, would have no history 
in any intelligible sense of the word. One might even say 
that he would have no character, at least none that we could 
understand or appreciate. For the essence of character 
as we understand it, or are capable of understanding it, 
consists precisely in those qualities which an individual 
displays in adjusting himself to situations of which he has 
no prevision. If that condition be removed, every human 
quality that we admire or despise loses its significance. Our 
courage or our cowardice, for example, in meeting a sudden 
attack by footpads on a dark night, are meaningless if we 
think of ourselves as knowing in advance not only that the 
attack would take place at such a time and with such and such 
assailants, but also the exact form of our own behaviour, 
whether in standing up to the danger or running away from 
it. Indeed, we could hardly speak of it as a danger at all, 
the term not being applicable when the element of the 
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unexpected is wholly absent. What, for example, would 
the suddenness signify if the exact moment were foreseen ? 
The darkness of the night also would be a detail without 
interest, since, obviously, it would make no difference to 
a being who clearly foresaw what was about to happen— 
darkness and light, one might say, being both alike to him. 
To exhibit him as the hero of a tragedy or a romance, or 
to make him the subject of a biography, would therefore 
be impossible. The victor who knows in advance that he 
will conquer, the vanquished who knows in advance that 
he will lose, the lover who knows in advance the precise 
issue of his suit are uninteresting figures from the human 
point of view. We admire the victor as facing the possi- 
bility of defeat; we pity the — as hoping for 
victory ; we sympathise with the lover as not knowing 
the fortunes of his love. Credit any one of them with a 
perfect clairvoyance, and the whole presentation, so far as 
the human interest of it is concerned, falls flat. A clair- 
voyant hero is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. So long 
as we could manage to forget his clairvoyance the story 
would retain its interest, but the moment we remembered 
that he was fully informed in advance of every turn in his 
fortunes, the link between him and us would be broken, his 
heroic qualities would drop from him, he would pass beyond 
the range of our psychology and, perhaps, even baffle our 
metaphysics. 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting the modern 
writer of a “ Life of Jesus” or of a “ Life of Christ ”—for 
the two things are not the same—is that the Gospels, which 
supply the data for the story, credit Jesus with foreknowledge, 
even to details, of his impending fate. If this feature is 
retained by the modern writer, the “ Life’? cannot be 
presented in terms that are psychologically significant ; 
just as it would have been impossible for Shakespeare to 
write Hamlet on the assumption that Hamlet, when he 
encountered his father’s ghost in the first act, was fully aware 
of the catastrophe in the fifth, and of all the events that 
led up to it. If, on the other hand, we ignore the fore- 
knowledge attributed to Jesus, or dismiss it as unauthentic, 
we shall find that we have changed the perspective in which 
the evangelists view him, and our “ reconstruction ”’ will be 
achieved in defiance of their “‘construction.”” A middle course 
is no doubt possible, by forgetting, at convenient moments, 
that Jesus knew what was coming next, and remembering 
it only when apologetic interests become insistent ; but this 
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method of alternately remembering and forgetting is one 
— no biographer with a conscience would permit himself 
to adopt. 

That the Gospels themselves are not consistent in the 
matter is, of course, obvious. In all that concerns the 
Passion—the spearhead of the story which all have to tell— 
they represent Jesus as foreknowing the future, but seldom 
in regard to anything else. The unbelief he encountered in 
his own country, for example, which inhibited his power 
to do mighty works, evidently took him by surprise, for he 
is said to have “‘ marvelled ” at it (Mark vi. 6). 

In a scientific biographer these shiftings of the perspective 
would be inexcusable. But the Gospels are not biographies. 
They were not intended, by their authors or by the traditions 
they represent, to satisfy biographical curiosity about 
Jesus of Nazareth. Primarily and essentially, they are 
professions of faith in Christ the Saviour crucified, risen, and 
immortal; for the first creeds were narratives. The Christ 
they present is the subject of a biography only in a sense 
subordinate to the main purpose ; primarily he is the object 
of a religion and intended to be taken as such. The religious 
conception dominates the historical fact ; the main difference 
between the fourth Gospel and the other three being the 
difference between a more and a less complete transformation 
of biographical material into its religious equivalent. Into 
each of the four presentations of the Christ just so much of 
the biography of Jesus is incorporated as the writer (or the 
tradition behind him) found pe see to the faith professed, 
just so much and no more; comparatively much in the 
Synoptics, comparatively little in John; and in both cases 
far less than was actually available in the period when the 
tradition was forming.1 The biographical entanglement, 
which is considerable in the Synoptics, becomes incon- 
siderable in John; but in the former, as in the latter, the 
information is presented not for the purpose of enabling the 
believer to discover the historical Jesus, but for the purpose, 
infinitely higher in the view of these writers, of enabling 
him to discover the immortal Christ—the object of religion. 

The loss of human interest which arises from ascribing 
to Jesus detailed foreknowledge of his Passion is therefore, 
from the gospel point of view, no loss at all. To the writer 
of the fourth Gospel it is a positive gain, according to his 

1 James, the brother of Jesus, a leading person among the believers in 
Jerusalem, would have been a mine of information to the biographer. 
And, of course, there were many others. 
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principle that the flesh profiteth nothing, that a grain of 
wheat must die before bearing its fruit, that sensuous fact 
must perish before disclosing its spiritual values, which 
bless those who can ‘believe without seeing.’ “ Les 
évangélistes,” writes M. Loisy, ‘‘ ont toujours subordonné 
exactitude en matiére de fait a Vidée qu’ils voulaient 
inculquer.”’ 1 The Gospels, once more, are professions of faith, 
and only to be interpreted otherwise at the cost of disturbing 
the perspective in which all of them were written. 


III. 


The story of the Passion, constructed on the same general 
plan by all four Evangelists, is, essentially, the story of a 
spiritual transaction, the significance of which can only 
be discerned by the eye of faith. To read it as a unity we 
must remember at every stage the religious presuppositions 
that underlie it. The chief actor is not an ordinary human 
being. He is an extraordinary being endowed with super- 
natural foreknowledge of the suffering and death that are 
decreed for him. As foreseeing the part he has to play he 
offers nu resistance to the course of events, as an ordinary 
human being would inevitably do, but allows himself to be 
betrayed, and makes no attempt to repel the accusations 
of his enemies. In Mark, the earliest of the Gospels, in- 
advertent concessions are made to human nature, as in the 
agony in Gethsemane, and the outcry from the Cross. These 
concessions are slightly reduced in Matthew, greatly reduced 
in Luke, and carefully avoided by John as having no place 
in the record of the spiritual transaction. the four 
Evangelists, John comes nearest to conveying the pure im- 
pression which all of them intend to convey, but which the 
other three, through a less perfect mastery of the spiritual 
method, present with interruptions due to their greater 
entanglement with historical material. Read in this manner, 
with the religious presuppositions full in view, the narrative 
of the Passion forms a unity or coherent whole, and we 
pass from the Last Supper to the Resurrection without the 
sense of a breach. 

If, now, we change the perspective and try to reconstruct 
the course of events with the connections and natural 
sequences demanded by human psychology, the narrative as 
told in the Gospels becomes incoherent. The betrayal by 
Judas, for example, which caused no difficulty from the other 

1 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, ii. 728. 
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point of view, now becomes an inexplicable phenomenon, 
which grows out of nothing that has gone before and is, 
strictly speaking, quite unnecessary to account for what 
follows. The motives of it are undiscoverable, and the 
conduct of the eleven disciples who, after hearing that 
Judas was about to betray their Master, take no step to 
counter his treachery, but let the affair pass without even 
a protest, is, humanly speaking, as unnatural as anything 
could be. If miracles are to be invoked to explain these 
things, we shall certainly require one to explain the apparent 
indifference of the other disciples to the treachery of Judas 
and their subsequent abandonment of Jesus to his fate. 
The miracle would consist in the mental attitude of eleven 
men who regard the betrayal of a Master to whom they are 
devoted as involved in the foreordained development of a 
spiritual drama, of which they are the divinely appointed 
witnesses but with which it is no business of theirs to interfere. 
Such a miracle is in fact implied, and necessarily implied 
by the gospel perspective. On these terms the matter 
becomes intelligible. Otherwise not. 

To describe the many gaps which reveal themselves in 
the story when read in the perspective -of human psycho- 
logy, as the historical method requires, would carry me 
far beyond my present limits. I shall confine attention 
to the series we encounter when we try to understand the 
relations between Jesus and his disciples both before and 
after the desertion at Gethsemane. Hardly felt when we 
read the story in the light of the traditional interpretation, 
with the foreknowledge of Jesus at hand to explain what is 
otherwise inexplicable, these gaps become in the highest 
degree perplexing when we — that assumption and ask 
the questions which the unfolding of a human drama 
naturally suggests, and which the scientific historian is bound 
to ask. 


IV. 


It must be remarked in the first place that on the general 
question of the relations between Jesus and his disciples 
criticism has certainly not spoken the last word. Complete 
freedom from mechanical methods of treating the subject 
has still to be won. For example, the habit has become 
established, asserting itself in quarters where one would 
least expect it, of introducing the Twelve as a homogeneous 
bloc moved by a unitary impulse, receiving a unitary im- 
pression, and acting on a unitary plan. Whenever we 

Vor. X XIII.—No. 3. 14* 
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encounter this conception, for which the early chapters of 
the Book of Acts seem to be mainly responsible, it is well 
to remind ourselves that what we have to do with is the 
mechanism of apologetics and not the realities of history. 
That they were ever a homogeneous bloc of twelve either in 
their conduct or in the impressions they received of Jesus 
and his teaching is, seychdhogidally, extremely improbable, 
and should not be taken for granted in the absence of the 
clearest evidence to prove it. Such evidence does not exist. 
On the other hand, the case of Judas strongly suggests 
that in the last period at all events there was a certain 
amount of distraction, which can hardly have been limited 
to a single individual. Psychologically considered, the be- 
trayal by Judas, the denial by Peter, and the desertion by 
the whole band at Gethsemane, which is perhaps the most 
painful incident of the three, must be reckoned phenomena 
of the same class. They are fatal to the theory, otherwise 
incredible, of a homogeneous bloc. 

We are so familiar with the Twelve as an institution that 
we are apt to forget how little we know of them as individual 
human beings, each endowed with a mind and character of 
his own. If we divest their figures of all they owe to legend, 
convention, apologetics and Christian piety, it is astonishing 
how littleremains. Often, indeed, ‘‘the Twelve,” as a collective 
name, is little more than an abstract term in some theory of 
Christian origins. It would be difficult for the historian to char- 
acterise any one of these individuals from material furnished 
by the Gospels. Except for an accent here and there on the 
part played by Peter, James, and John, the individualities of 
all the Twelve fade into a kind of diagrammatic uniformity. 
Acts or sayings ascribed to any one might often be assigned 
with equal propriety to any other. If Peter emerges for a 
moment, the emergence is not followed up nor co-ordinated 
with the action of the others ; his denial of Jesus, for example, 
is an isolated phenomenon without assignable cause or effect. 
Judas, indeed, is definitely stamped as a traitor; but that 
too is isolated, and we are left wondering what the ante- 
cedents could have been. Of most of the Twelve we know 
nothing or next to nothing beyond their names, and not all 
of these with absolute certainty ; as individuals they are lost 
in obscurity from the first, and we are wholly unable to trace 
the course of their lives. Some of them were certainly to 
be found in Jerusalem, at the head of a small community 
of believers, not long after the Crucifixion; but we are 
reasonably sure of three only, the testimony of Acts as to 
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the rest not being conclusive. At all events, the careful 
historian will not permit himself to appeal indiscriminately 
to ‘the impressions of the first disciples,” but will ask, at 
any moment when he is tempted to use this irritating phrase, 
how many of the disciples can be definitely cited as recipients 
of the “impression ”’ he is discussing. 

The difficulty of attaching human values to the twelve 
disciples is increased by another cause which originates in 
the Gospels themselves. 

Our four Gospels were written in predominantly gentile 
environments and at times when the Church was engaged 
in detaching itself from Judaism. By a.p. 70, the approxi- 
mate date of Mark, the Jews were regarded as the bitterest 
foes of Christianity. A generation later this feeling of 
hostility had deepened, in certain Churches, into the hatred 
of Jews displayed by the fourth Evangelist an inten- 
sive form of the race-hatred prevalent in the gentile 
world of that time. At this point the Church of the first 
century was in a difficulty. The problem Christianity had 
to solve was that of assimilating its Jewish antecedents 
without appearing before the world as a Jewish religion. 
In the case of Jesus the difficulty was. surmounted by the 
doctrine of the Universal Christ in whom and for whom 
distinctions of nationality had no existence. But that, 
naturally, would not cover his followers, whom it would have 
been fatal to present, to that Jew-hating world, as the 
indispensable channels of the faith. How then could the 
part played by the disciples be indicated without giving to 
Christianity the character of a Jewish religion? How could 
the Jews be represented as having definitely rejected 
Christianity, and the Jewish disciples of Jesus as having 
definitely accepted it? If too much were said about the 
Jewish associations of Jesus, the dependence of the faith 
on Judaism would be brought into relief; if too little, the 
link with the past would be broken and the question, ‘‘ Who 
were the witnesses?” would be left in the air. It is a 
difficulty not unknown to apologists of the present age. 
The Book of Acts solved the problem elaborately, mainly 
by de-judaizing Peter, and was written with the purpose of 
solving it. In the Synoptic Gospels—the fourth stands apart 
in this matter—the problem is only at the first stage of its 
solution—the stage where “the disciples” is becoming a 
generalised conception, in which there is nothing to call 
attention to the fact that they were all Jews. 

1 John viii. 44 is perhaps the most violent expression of it. 
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There are indications, however, of a tendency in some 
of the primitive communities to regard the Twelve as an 
obstacle in the path of the Christ. In Mark especially 
the impression given of their proceedings is distinctly un- 
favourable, as anyone who reads his Gospel continuously 
can hardly fail to perceive; so unfavourable indeed as to 
render it highly improbable that Mark wished his readers 
to understand that + was dependent on the Twelve, or on 
any of them, for his narrative. They are represented as 
unintelligent, unteachable, and obstructive, and they remain 
so to the last. When Jesus is anointed in the house of Simon 
the Leper immediately before the Passion, they show them- 
selves commonplace and incredibly blind; when treache 
is foreshadowed at the Last Supper, they ask in turn, “ig 
it I?”; they desert their leader en masse at Gethsemane, 
and have not a thought to bestow on the disposal of his 
dead body. One can hardly resist the conclusion that 
Mark intended all this to illustrate the general incapacity 
of the Jewish mind to understand the Christ. If we place 
ourselves in the position of those first-century readers of 
Mark who had no other gospel and knew nothing about the 
disciples beyond what he chooses to tell, it would be hard 
to weigh the moral difference between the conduct of the 
eleven Jews who abandoned Jesus to his fate and that of 
the other Jews who brought it about—it would all seem of 
one piece. This unfavourable impression is slightly softened 
in Matthew, and considerably softened in Luke and John, 
who omit the desertion at Gethsemane, while John makes 
Judas alone responsible for the vulgarity at the Anointing ; 
but in none of the four is a single word or action recorded of 
any one of the Twelve which shows that they shared the heroic 
spirit of their Master and can be fairly said to challenge our 
admiration. Perhaps an injustice has been done them. 
Jew-hating has inflicted many such. 

Had the Gospels been written to satisfy biographical 
curiosity the individual characterisation of the Twelve would, 
in some degree, have been inevitable. Even as stories were 
told in the first century this feature would not have been 
altogether absent. A leader and twelve followers cannot be 
associated for a long period in a high-pitched and dangerous 
enterprise without the frequent occurrence of critical situa- 
tions, created by the interaction of their differing personalities 
with one another and with that of the Chief—as we see it, for 
example, in the story of Arthur and his knights, whether 
in the original or as worked over by Tennyson. Under no 
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circumstances that are humanly conceivable could such an 
association exist without these interactions taking place, 
nor without their exercising an influence on the course of 
events and on the conduct of each and all of the participant 
agents. To write biography, history, drama, or romance 
without attending to this aspect of the matter and making 
it integral to the presentation would, of course, be out of the 
question. Whether in history or in fiction, the “life” of a 
great man must always be written to some extent in terms 
of the “lives” of his followers and associates—as a co- 
operative transaction, in which the chief part, no doubt, 
is played by the “hero,” but a part profoundly modified 
by the interactions aforesaid. Otherwise conceived the hero 
ceases to be man. 

It is one of the proofs that our Gospels are not moving on 
the plane of human biography that this aspect of the matter is 
almost completely ignored. With exceptions that are hardly 
worth noting, the disciples, as exhibited in the Gospels, are 
without influence on one another, without influence on the 
course of events, and without influence on Jesus. So far as 
influence is exercised at all, it acts from Jesus upon the disciples 
but not reciprocally from them to him. ‘They simply fall in 
with the course of events as determined by the aims of their 
Master, without modifying them in any particular and 
without even understanding what they are; while of their 
mutual relations with one another, which must have been 
active, complex, and subject to many vicissitudes, there is 
no trace that we can follow up. As they accompany Jesus 
on the fatal expedition to Jerusalem they are represented 
now as misconceiving his object, and now as afraid of what 
is in front of them; but neither their misconceptions nor 
their fears produce any effect on the course of events nor on 
the actions of Jesus, the enterprise proceeding as though all 
the parties to it, leader and followers, perfectly understood 
one another and were of one mind. 

Such a state of things under normal conditions of human 
psychology would have been followed by important conse- 
quences. The bewilderment of the group as to what they 
were about would inevitably have produced a clash of 
opinion, with distractions and defections to follow. The 
staunch and the adventurous would have been for holding 
on; the weak and the cautious would have been for turning 
back. It is idle to say that the personal influence of Jesus 
overcame all this. No leader, aware of his responsibility 
to his followers, would have allowed his personal influence 
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to draw them along with him into an enterprise they did not 
understand and were afraid of, nor can we conceive Jesus 
as doing so. 

Apart from the hypothesis of supernatural — 
—which we are now leaving aside—there can be little doubt 
that whatever fate Jesus expected for himself he expected 
also for them. If he was to perish, the probabilities were 
high that his followers would perish with him. If he was to 
be crucified, the probabilities were high that Peter, James, and 
John would be crucified with him—for the Roman authorities 
were not in the habit of doing these things by halves. ‘“‘ Are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I drink of ?”’ he asked them, 
as though aware that this would be so; and they answered 
*“'Yes.”” But obviously they were not “able,” and Jesus 
must have known it. In these circumstances what would a 
leader, aware of his responsibilities, inevitably do? Would 
he permit his followers, under the influence of their devotion 
to his person, blindly to embark on an enterprise of which the 
tragic issue was clear only to himself? We are bound to 
answer in the negative. As we ponder the story with eyes 
intent upon the reality of things we become conscious of a 
gap, which is not to be filled by the conception of his disciples 
as a homogeneous bloc, moved this way and that by the force 
of their personal devotion to Jesus. Were the gap to be filled 
with the historical realities, now irrecoverably lost, a situation 
of profound human interest would unquestionably be disclosed. 

A similar impression is produced by the story of the 
betrayal, to which allusion has already been made. Here, 
too, the Eleven become nonentities at the very moment 
when we should expect them to assert themselves as human 
beings. Assuming the rest of them to have been loyal, 
nothing can be more astonishing to the reader who keeps 
to the human perspective than the absence of all natural 
reaction when the impending treachery of one of the group 
is revealed by Jesus at the Last Supper. The question, 
“Js it 1?” is not a natural reaction, but extremely un- 
natural, at least for loyal men; while the discussion as to 
who shall be greatest which Luke introduces into the same 
scene is not only unnatural but a painful anti-climax. Here 
the rashest of interpreters will hesitate to explain the in- 
explicable by appealing to the personal devotion of the 
disciples. Had personal devotion been active at that 
moment it would have issued, not in the feeble and com- 
promising question, “Is it I?” but in prompt action 
against the easily discovered wretch who was with them 
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at the table. Instead of that, the eleven remain as if 
hypnotised—mere automata without influence on the course 
of events. 


V. 


There can be little doubt that within a few days of arriving 
in Jerusalem the whole party found itself in a position of 
extreme peril. From the moment that Jesus entered the 
Temple he had taken a line of action that invited and indeed 
ensured his destruction ; he had relentlessly followed it up 
without fear of the consequences ; and now the word had 
gone forth that he was to be destroyed. Naturally that 
would include his followers, or as many of them as the 
authorities could lay their hands on. Crucifixion was not 
a possibility to be lightly considered, and they must have 
known that the destruction to which Jesus was exposing 
them, in courting it for himself, meant precisely that—they 
must have known it, and perhaps in some walk round 
Golgotha they had seen an object-lesson to enforce the 
knowledge. It is flying in the face of all probability to 
suppose that the disciples gathered for the Last Supper in 
the assurance that, whatever happened to the Master, they 
for their part would come safely out of the affair. More 
probably they thought it was the last meal they would take 
in this world. Significantly enough two of them are said 
(Luke xxii. 88) to have been armed, and the Evangelist is 
evidently on the lines of an early tradition when he repre- 
sents Jesus as advising others to sell their coats and buy 
swords. One suspects a great gap in the narrative at this 
point. 

And the peril that threatened them was none of their 
seeking. They had followed the Master to Jerusalem with 
such enthusiasms and hopes as their simple souls were 
capable of entertaining, dreaming of thrones and dignities 
and disputing like children as to who should be greatest. 
Suddenly the dreams had vanished and death was stalking 
them. And for what? For a cause they had never 
espoused, never even understood, and which, now that its 
true nature was disclosed, must have struck them sharp 
against the grain. These men were Jews. With what 
feelings, then, would they listen to their Leader, day after 
day, invoking destruction on the national sanctuary and 
denouncing the representatives of their fathers’ religion as 
whited sepulchres and hypocrites ? They had not counted 
on that. | 
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Moreover, they were freely exposed to influences from 
outside. We mistake the conditions in thinking of them 
as conversing only among themselves, like the neophytes 
in a guarded theological seminary, or as automatically 
following their leader in stately groupings, as we see them 
represented in the pictures of the great masters. They were 
in a city crowded with pilgrims from every part of Jewry ; 
the excitement of the great Jewish festival was in progress ; 
they would mingle in the throngs; they would hear the 
sound of angry threats, and many voices, friendly as well as 
hostile, would warn them daily of the fate in store for them. 
Attempts on their loyalty would certainly be made; they 
are precisely what we should expect, nor can we believe that 
they would be limited to one member of the group. It is 
difficult to imagine a disillusion more complete, nor a situation 
more distracting, than that of these poor men when the 
crisis burst upon them. 

Reading between the lines of the gospel narratives, we 
dimly area the high tension and great complexity of the 
inner forces in operation. The relations of the disciples to 
one another, and to their Master, must have been strained 
to the uttermost.1 No group could act as a homogeneous 
bloc under such conditions. Unless we are to suppose that 
the Twelve—if indeed there were twelve then remaining— 
were miraculously deprived of their human nature for the 
occasion, we must think of them as a distracted band. That 
they offered no resistance to circumstances but simply fell in 
with the course of events, without plans formed or efforts made 
to escape from it, is inconceivable. Doubtless they were at 
their wits’ ends and at cross purposes one with another; but 
all bent, if means could be found, on extricating themselves, 
and perhaps their Master also, from the fatal net that was 
closing round them all. One can hardly believe that the 
impulse which led to their flight from Gethsemane had never 
assailed them until that moment. What degree of cohesion 
they then possessea we do not know. But it cannot have 
been far from yrs arr when a few hours before they 
gathered round Jesus for the Last Supper. 


VI. 
And here a problem arises which, in spite of its great 
difficulty, cannot be avoided by those who would think this 


1 That “offence” was in the air is strongly suggested by Mark xiv. 
27-81. Peter’s response is significantly changed by Luke (xxii. 83) to a 
form which avoids the implication. 
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matter through on the plane, and in the terms, of human 
psychology. 

Assuming that Jesus knew, as he must have known, that 
the lives of his followers stood in the same peril as his own, 
but that he knew no more than they did whether they would 
come out of it alive, what follows? Are we to suppose that 
his preoccupation with the part he had determined upon 
for himself—for he was clearly challenging death—was so 
entire and absorbing as to leave him with no solicitude for 
them, with no sense of responsibility for the position into 
which his own action had brought them? Such a supposi- 
tion, I venture to say, cannot be entertained, except at the 
cost of ceasing to regard Jesus as human—in other words, 
of surrendering the historical method at a critical point. 
If psychology is to count for anything in our study of 
the historical Jesus, we are bound to attribute to him, at 
every stage of the tragedy, a poignant anxiety in regard 
to this matter. We have only to ask ourselves what the 
consequences of denying this would be, to realise that the 
question cannot be avoided. To say that Jesus was human 
in the highest sense, but indifferent to the peril in which he 
had involved these innocent men, is to join proportions that 
contradict one another. We shall be on safer ground if we 
assume that we are here in presence of one of the deepest 
elements in the tragedy of the Cross. 

Save for Peter’s denial, the interval between the desertion 
at Gethsemane and the death of Jesus is, so far as his relations 
with the disciples are concerned, a blank in the synoptics. He 
falls apart from them, and no.indication is given that his 
mind turned again in their direction. 

That this was so in reality is inconceivable. Retaining the 
human perspective, can we doubt for a moment that, from 
the time of his arrest until the final eclipse of his faculties in 
physical suffering, the thought of the disciples was a con- 
stantly recurring thought to the mind of Jesus ? 

What had become of them he cannot have known, the 
conditions being such that no information could reach him. 
Had they escaped to safety ? Had they fallen into the hands 
of the procurator? Would they follow him next day to 
Golgotha and drink the cup he had warned them of? Or 
was their abandonment of him final? Had they deserted 
his cause as well as himself? Would any of them continue 
his work? These questions Jesus must have asked himself. 
But there were no answers—no answers apart from fore- 
knowledge such as the normal mind has not. Uncertainties 
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more dreadful would be hard to imagine. What wonder that 
he cried, “ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?” His God had not 
deserted him but his disciples had. At that moment it must 
have been hard, even for an exalted spirit, to distinguish the 
human desertion from the divine. 

The story of the Passion as told in the Gospels, I must 
here repeat, moves on a plane to which considerations of 
this kind are foreign. We are in the atmosphere of the 
Christian faith. Only so much of the historical fact is pre- 
sented as the faith requires for a —_— of support. Enough 
for the faith that the Christ was betrayed, that he suffered 
under Pontius Pilate and rose again the third day, with a 
sufficiency of connection between these events to invest the 
whole with objective actuality. At this point more than 
ever the divine economy presented in the Gospels stands 
aloof from the inner drama of human motive, from the 
interaction of mind with mind, of character with character. 
It is content with the formula of the Transaction. Beyond 
the version of the facts in which faith finds satisfaction the 
Gospels have no information to give, nor are they addressed 
to those who desire it. 


Of all the phenomena which perplex the historian in his 
effort to penetrate the actuality of these events, the appear- 
ance of women disciples at the climax of the tragedy is 
perhaps the strangest. Renan was the first among modern 
critics to suspect a profound significance in this unexpected 
intervention. Unfortunately, the conclusion he drew from 
it, in tracing the origin of Christianity to Mary of Magdala, 
was extravagant and fantastic. 

The réle assigned to the women at the time our Gospels 
were written—from forty to seventy years after the event— 
was that of witnessing the Crucifixion and burial, discovering 
the empty tomb and seeing the first apparitions of the risen 
Christ. I suggest, as a possibility worthy of consideration in 
a matter so obscure, that their actual r6le was more important, 
and more likely to have produced the effects which saved the 
religion of Jesus as a heritage for mankind. 

These women—“ many” according to Matthew, a 
plurality according to Mark and Luke—were present at 
the Crucifixion, and present from first to last. All three 
Evangelists place them at a distance, ‘‘ beholding afar off ” 
—a unanimity which suggests that they are thrusting aside 
another version, preserved in the fourth Gospel, where they 
are represented as near the Cross. According to the oldest 
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tradition theirs were the only friendly faces in the crowd; * 
Jesus would certainly observe their presence ; and perhaps 
his voice could reach to where they stood. 

In view of the high antecedent probability that the 
opportunity created by their presence would not be lost by 
Jesus, regard being had to his knowledge that the fate of 
his mission hung on the fidelity of his followers, the con- 
jecture is at least allowable that the women were the bearers 
of the last injunctions of the dying Master—a message of 
sufficient urgency and import to turn some of the fugitives 
in their tracks and to account for the part they subsequently 
played in continuing the work for which he had lived and 
died. Possibly some remnants of the message have survived 
in the ‘‘ farewell discourses ”’ of the fourth Gospel. 

If this hypothesis be rejected, no alternative seems to 
be left save that of accepting the current theory of writers 
on Christian origins—that the disciples were restored to 
their allegiance by apparitions and by the discovery of 
an empty tomb. It is an unattractive alternative. The 
scientific historian who cares for the values at stake in the 
inquiry will not accept it till all other explanations have 
failed, and then only with reluctance. ~ 

L. P. JACKS. 


OxFORD. 


1 See Loisy, L’Evangile selon Luc, p. 568. 
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